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ANDRI A 

CHAPTER I 

Peter Bent stood before Andria's portrait and mused. 
* If I could only paint like that always/ he said to 
himself, ' the confounded superfine critic could never 
talk of my bourgeois art There 's feeling for you ! 
there's delicate brush-work! there's tone! there's 
— ^well — there 's inspiration,' 

In truth it was a charming portrait of a beautiful 
bright-haired girl, and Bent had excuses for his 
elation. 

The vivid passions and emotions stirring within 
him all sprang from the portrait. For years he had 
turned out the machine-made pictures which, by 
process of, popular selection, and the medium of 
copyright, drift into the oleographic reproduction 
of the lodging-house drawing-room. But there was 
nothing machine-made m Andria's portrait. 

'I didn't think it was in you, candidly I didn't,' 
said Straight the R.A. when he saw it. 

Bent had smiled. Secretly he considered Straight 
a patronising old impostor, but he always concealed 
convictions of this kind. There was not an ounce of 
open envy in his character. His tolerant good-nature 
(on the surface) had made him popular in the world 
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2 ANDRIA 

of artists and he was moving steadily towards his 
haven in the Royal Academy. * Peter Bent, R.A.', 
shone clear and luminous on the foreground of the 
future. 

Whilst the studios of far more brilliant artists were 
piled high with their unsold works Peter Bent's found 
a constant market. No name gave greater lustre to 
the big Christmas publicationa He exploited the 
oily sentimental bias, which the big public mistake 
for a love of art, and to which the illustrated Christmas 
numbers, with unerring skill and knowledge, success- 
fully pander. The copyright of some of his worst 
pictures brought him in annually sums which the 
proprietor of a world-wide quack medicine would not 
have despised. 

When the country visitors see his work at the 
Academy, hung always prominently on the line, they 
exclaim, ' that 's a Peter Bent ! ' in the same tone of 
awe as they might say, 'that's a Rembrandt or a 
Vandyke.' 

In vain the superfine sniff and sneer. Peter paints 
the smug stolid domestic picture the British public 
loves. 

* If ninety per cent, of the population worship the 
commonplace, why should not I profit by it if I 
can?' 

This is Bent's excuse to himself when The Wasp 
abuses him. 

For to the * artistic temperament ' Bent added ata- 
vistic business instincts. Peter Bent senior, now six 
years dead, the inventor of the famous ' Milo Corset,' 
the * mainstay of the corpulently smart,' had set his 
son an example from which he had not failed to 
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profit. The father discovered what the public wanted 
in corsets, the son found what it chiefly desired in 
pictures. 

But once Peter Bent had his dreams like the rest 
of the world. Big ambitions dogged his steps at 
the outset and sent him to literature for inspira- 
tions. 

His 'Childe Ronald to the Dark Tower came/ 
painted before he left the Academy Schools, and 
which nearly won (and some thought deserved), the 
Travelling Studentship, 'showed,' said a thoughtful 
and competent critic, 'imaginative force of a high 
and original order.' 

But although hung well at the Academy neither 
the public nor the press took the trouble even to sniflF 
at it 'Childe Ronald' came back to the painter's 
then modest studio, 'off' the Fulham Road. His 
father eyed it contemptuously and said, ' Peter ! what 
the public want is the " Milo Corset ! " You take the 
hint, my lad.' 

And so Peter did, but under a slight skirmish of 
protest. 

' The public never heard of " Childe Ronald " nor 
the " Dark Tower," ' said Peter. 

' Sure 1 never did ! ' cried his father. 

' Indeed,' retorted the son, ' yet Browning's poem is 
supposed to be popular.' 

* Me and your mother is the public,' replied . Bent 
senior. * Remember that we like something we can 
understand. What d'you call him a "child" for, 
when he 's a big young man with a long sword, play- 
ing a tune on a trumpet' 

Then the young painter perceived the aptness of 
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this criticism as weU as his own commercial mistake. 
Was not ' the public ' of his own household ? 

'If; said his father, *you mean to make a living 
out o' your business, don't do that sort o* thing ! ' 

Peter Bent endeavoured to defend * Childe Ronald/ 
and said gUb things, as became a promising Academy 
student fresh from the president's lectures, on ' Art 
for Art's Sake ' and ' Art and its Higher Aims.' But 
his father rudely interrupted his eloquence and said, 
* That 's only " patter," and " patter " don't pay *xcept 
in advertisement. Don't you run away with the idea 
that what a chap reads in books, or what his teachers 
tell him, helps him to understand what the public 
want' 

And although, for a show, young Bent stood to his 
guns, talked of ' the nobler aims of art,' and slightly 
exasperated his father as a practical corsetier in 
consequence, he felt all the time that the old man 
was right. 

'Ought an artist to try to please himself or the 
public ? ' young Bent inquired, with that proud in- 
flection of voice that answers its own question. 

* The public, to be sure, if he 's a man of business,' 
replied the old gentleman scornfully. ' Where should 
I be, where would your mother be, where would you 
be, I should like to know, if I 'd made stays to please 
myself ? ' 

This conversation had never been forgotten by 
Peter Bent. From that day forward, and so long 
as Providence spared him his parents as valuable 
Philistine guides to the public taste, he never chose 
a subject for a picture without consulting them. His 
mother was an invaluable counsellor in aiding him 
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to exploit the 'domestic sentimental' side, for she 
was bom with what she described as 'a feeling heart/ 
whilst his father enabled him to keep this form of 
art withm the strictly conventional lines necessary 
for its success. Thus, with unfaltering, vulgar brush, 
Peter Bent learned to please the public whilst he 
almost lost the ambition to please himself. 

But as Peter Bent grew older, and the sober tints 
of middle life comm^enced to enfold him, and his 
parents and the Milo Corset were forgotten, he 
reached a point in his development in which some 
of his higher and earlier aspirations were rekindled. 
To make money and please the dull at times scarcely 
satisfied his ambitions. 

For the force of circiraistance, or, in other words, 
the sacred himger for gold, brought him into close 
association with some beautiful young souls. He met 
them in his own lucrative and fashionable ' School of 
Art.' For Bent opened his studio twice a week to 
pupils at terms which excluded all save wealthy 
amateurs. 

His favourite pupil, but scarcely his most promis- 
ing, was Andria Vincent. Andria's drawing was not 
strong, nor was her industry so great as her ambition, 
yet Bent thought her perfect. He had made dozens 
of studies of her lovely face before painting the 
superb portrait that stood on his easel. 

'Andria!' There was, he thought, a restful 
murmur in the name that epitomised what she was 
as well as what she looked. 

' She is,' said he, gazing at her portrait, ' one of 
those impalpable forces which mould the will of 
men. Does she not make an atmosphere for herself. 
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for me, and for most other men and women of 
delicate fibre whom she sails past with the full 
sweep of her gracious wings ? ' 

Thus mentally Bent apostrophised the picture. 

' You must be in love with her ! ' cried the vulgar 
monitor of his actions, who sat in the recesses of his 
being, and dragged Peter's feet to the ground when- 
ever his aspirations desired a romantic flight * Are 
you not a little old for that kind of thing ? ' 

'Peace, fool!' retorted Peter's other self; for in his 
newly discovered moods the two often exchanged 
insults ; ' this isn't love, it is ' 

The definition baffled him. Yet when Peter gasped 
for the unborn word which was not ' love,' although 
of love's wide family, his monitor answered with the 
cynic's grin : 

* You are quite too old to marry Andria.' 

*Do you suppose 1 imagine she would think of 
marrying me ? ' retorted Bent 

' I *m sure she would not,* replied the voice. * Are 
you the man to inspire a romantic passion? You 
are short, you are rather stout, some might call you 
plain. Still you possess (together with the business 
instincts inherited from your father) what your 
mother used to call "a feeling heart." Perhaps 
Andria might be satisfied with that' 

But here Peter Bent lit a pipe and determined to 
discuss the matter no further with his tormentor, 
fearing that, if he talked of love with Andria, she 
might never come to his art class again. 

Already he was aware that the other pupils ex- 
changed significant smiles whenever he spent more 
than twenty minutes correcting her defective drawing, 
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or insisted on placing her easel within the most con- 
venient distance of the model to the detriment of the 
other students with prior claims of place. But he 
was willing to purchase the pleasure of Andria's 
society at a far higher price than that of a little 
easy ridicule. 



CHAPTER II 

Peter Bent, the painter, had every excuse for being 
in love with Andria, as well as for loving her with 
diffidence. There was at least one rich rival in the 
field; but Miss Vincent had just come under the 
restless intellectual spell which frequently takes 
possession of young women of active mind and un- 
satisfied aspirations, and sets up for them intellectual 
and moral ideals such as no ordinary mortal with a 
taste for self-indulgence and the usual trifling social 
equipment can hope to satisfy. Unfortunately, too, 
as Bent half guessed, Andria had assimilated a num- 
ber of tiresome views on the equality of men and 
women in questions of conduct which have upset the 
comfortable and old-fashioned notions of the relations 
of the sexes planned for the convenience of the male, 
and converted women into arbitrary critics of man's 
proneness to transgress. Whilst these opinions might 
be a protection against the ordinary, intelligent com- 
monplace lover, like Reggie Carter, who had £9000 a 
year, and followed Andria about like a good-looking, 
reticent, adoring 'friend of the family,* they were 
scarcely an encouragement to himself Still the painter 
was not without hope. Did not Andria sit at his feet 
to learn how to mix her colours ? At all events, he 
persuaded himself that he had more in common with 
her, though she was a brilliant ' sportswoman,' than 
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the young gentlemen, her brother's friends, who 
quarrelled for her programme whenever she went to 
a dance. 

But Bent was a cautious and business-like lover. 
He meant to many Andria if he could, but decided 
life would not be insupportable if he could not. This 
he regarded as the philosophic spirit. 

'People ought to be happy and wholesome,' said 
Andria, at the University Match at Lord's. Her 
brother, Arthur Vincent, was a * Blue.' Peter Bent 
had just learned that a 'Blue' is a subtle admixture 
of the athletic undergraduate and the demigod. 

'Few of us,' he thought, 'appreciate the glories 
conquerable in fields of enterprise beyond the 
regions of our own ambitions.' But he kept the 
sententious reflection to himself, for fear of boring 
Andria. 

' But what 's the value of a " Blue " to your brother, 
Miss Vincent, after he leaves college?' he asked, 
the unconscious sphit of commercialism prompting 
the question. 'I cannot quite understand why the 
athletic imdergraduate should long for the distinction 
with an ardour that men of my profession scarcely 
feel for the R.A-ship.' 

' I 'm sorry for Arthur's sake,' said Andria laughing, 
' that there isn't a pension attached to it. Still they 
do think highly of it at the universities.' 

It was at this point she told Bent that she ' liked 
people to be happy and wholesome.' For Andria at 
that time worshipped her brother, and resented every 
suggestion that threatened to depreciate his prowess. 
Bent was too wise to argue that there existed no 
logical association between health and happiness and 
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an admiration for 'Blues.' For his sole excuse for 
sitting on the drag at her side was his complete 
ignorance of university cricket, on which Andria 
proposed to enlighten him. 

* You must come and see the match/ she had said, 
* and let me tell you all about it.' 

' I should like it above all things,' said Bent en- 
thusiastically. * I have always longed to see a great 
match at Lord's.' 

* Did not you ever play cricket ? ' she asked. 

* I never played any gamea' 
'What a pity!' 

'I mean, seriously,' he replied hastily, 'as they 
play them now. My ignorance is only relative, you 
know.' 

This conversation had taken place a few days pre- 
viously at one of Bent's ' At homes.' He always gave 
eight in the season, and took care they should be 
fully reported in the papers. Celebrities were quite 
common in his spacious studio. 

He found it very pleasant to sit in the warm sim- 
shine on the drag, although Mr. Carter was on the 
other side. His place was slightly below Andria's, 
and he could watch her face changing in the excite- 
ment of the game. 

A soft breeze fluttered across Lord's, rustling the 
leaves of the trees behind them. The great circle of 
spectators was bright with splashes of colour and 
flickering sunshades. 

'You are quite right, Miss Vincent,' said Bent 
meekly. ' To succeed in being happy and wholesome 
is to solve the most difficult problem of life.' 

Fortunately for him, Andria was too absorbed to 
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seek his meaning. For a wicket had fallen, and 
Arthur was next in. 

Mrs. Vincent, a handsome, portly lady, whose figure 
reminded Bent of a once popular advertisement of 
the now long-forgotten ' Milo Corset,' faced the ordeal 
calmly. 

' It 's Arthur's turn now, Andria,' she said, 

'Yes,' said her daughter nervously, whilst Bent 
watched anxiety spreading over her face and tighten- 
ing the curving lines of her lovely mouth. Under her 
blue -and -white muslin dress he fancied he could 
almost hear her warm heart beating with excitement. 

' I wonder if he is as nervous as you are ? ' he asked. 

* Worse — a himdred times. Here he comea' 
'What a splendid younff man!' said Bent. 'I 

should like to paint W 

* I wish you would. But there ! — he 's going to bat' 
If her brother had been about to confront a cannon- 
ball, Andria's face could scarcely have been more 
solemn. 

' He 's as nervous as he can be,' she said. ' I can see 
by the way he is standing. I feel he is going to get out. 
He always does when mother and I come to see him. 
He says we make the ball bump on a "plumb" wicket.' 

Bent did not ask what a * plumb wicket ' might be. 
He was catching some of her anxiety, and when 
Arthur drove the next ball to the boundary with a 
grand sweep of his splendidly balanced frame the 
artist's voice helped to swell the volume of applause. 

'A splendid stroke!' cried Andria, the colour 
rushing triumphantly to her faca 

'Magnificent!' exclaimed Bent, hot with the in- 
tensity of his sympathy. 
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'He's getting "set/" said Andria. 'Mother! we 
haven't brought him bad luck this time.' 

* I hope not, dear ! ' 

' Arthur wiU be aU right if he isn't m a hurry to 
score,' said Mr. Carter, a sunburnt young gentleman 
with a large bunch of cornflowers in his new frock 
coat, who was at Arthur's college, and a year his 
senior. 

' I think he is " set," now,' said Peter Bent, to show 
his acquaintance with the terminology of the game. 

But the capricious providence that presides over 
cricket decided that it was not to be the briUiant 
Arthur's day. 

After three 'beautiful' (the adjective was supplied 
by Andria) 'boundary hits,' and three singles, a 
fieldsman whom Carter described as 'the cleverest 
slip at either 'Varsity * dexterously caught him, and 
the spectators roared applause. 

'What a misfortune!' exclaimed Bent, as he saw 
Andria's face cloud over with acute disappointment, 
whilst her brother walked from the wicket in resigned 
acquiescence with the decrees of fate. 

'I bet Arthur's pretty sick,' said his friend to 
Andria. ' I hoped he was in for a " century." ' 

' I wish he had been,' she answered dolefully. 

'He is sure to do better next innings,' said Bent 
with the air and conviction of a connoisseur. 

'It's better than being "clean bowled,"' said 
Andria. 

* Or even than " playing on," as he did last year.' 
'Much better,' said the sympathetic Bent. 'He 

got out very nicely with that clever " slip." ' 
Then the university man frowned at him. 
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' Seen many Tarsity matches, Mr. Bent ? ' he asked. 

* No. This is the first one/ 
'Oh!' 

Mr. Carter's contemptuous * Oh ' brought Andria to 
the rescue. 

'Can't you see what an intelligent interest Mr. 
Bent takes in the game ? ' she said. 

* Are you a " Blue," Mr. Carter ? ' asked the painfor, 
hoping he were not. 

* No/ said the young man. 

*Mr. Carter just missed his cricket "Blue/" ex- 
plained Andria. * They put in Burt the fast bowler 
in his place at the last moment. Arthur says it 's a 
mistake and that Burt is no good on these fast 
wickets.' 

* Can't say I think him very dangerous on a sticky 
one/ said Carter. *A11 I hope is that the 'Varsity 
won't suffer from the choice, and that Burt will 
" come off" But I shouldn't be surprised myself if 
he lost us the match.' 

' Dear ! dear ! dear ! ' said Bent sympathetically. 

But the great Arthur, like a god from high Olympus, 
deigned to come amongst his friends on the coach, 
whilst all the other spectators in the enclosure envied 
them their prize, and sat like an ordinary mortal with 
a cloud on his brow, to be petted and admired. 

* O Arthur, what bad luck ! ' cried Andria. 

* My luck 's always bad,' said Arthur. * Any other 
man would have been let off.' 

' What 's the bowling like ? ' asked Mr. Carter. 
' Piffle ! ' said Arthur contemptuously. 

* Let me introduce you to Mr. Bent, Arthur/ said 
his sister. 
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Then Arthur extended a powerful brown hand and 
said, * How d' you do, Mr. Bent ? ' 

* Mr. Bent has never seen a 'Varsity match before, 
Vincent,' said Mr. Carter. 

* It is quite true,' said Bent meekly, in answer to 
Arthur's look of wonder. 'Your sister has been 
acting as cricket interpreter for me. She tells me 
you have a very strong eleven.' 

* The strongest since Todd's year,' said Arthur, with 
the conviction of perfect knowledge. 

Then he turned his handsome sun-tanned face on 
the painter, and, guessing from the expression he 
found there that the cricket enthusiasm of his new 
acquaintance was a fictitious emotion, said : 

'Andria took me to the Academy yesterday and 
showed me your picture of the Girl with her Dolls.' 

* " Good-night, DoUie " — eh ? ' suggested Carter. 

* Yes,' said Arthur, * I don't pretend to know any- 
thing about painting, but I thought yours was 
" nppmg. 

Peter Bent felt he liked Arthur. 

* Thank you, very much,' said Bent, laughing good- 
humouredly. * My relation to cricket is like yours to 
painting. I don't pretend to know anything about it, 
but I enjoyed seeing you play immensely.' 

Then Arthur laughed too. 

* I only wish,' he said, * I had given you a better 
opportunity.' 

But another man's stumps had been reached by 
the ball, and Arthur looked grave. 

*Four wickets for 75. What a poor show for a 
team like ours ! Luckily we 've no tail to speak of.' 

' How about Burt and Jopping ? ' asked Carter. 
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' Even they knock up runs sometimes/ said Arthur. 

* Yes they fluke a bit when runs are not wanted. 
To-day they'll both be in a blue funk. Jopping's 
defence is all gaps and Burt has no defence at alL' 

' Every one is in a funk at the 'Varsity match,' said 
Arthur. ' I couldn't see the first over Taylor bowled 
me, thanks partly to the moving background of top 
hats in the pavilion.' 

But the new man began to make runs carefully. 
The score went steadily up and Arthur and Andria 
began to look happier. But Carter with his eyes 
fixed on Andria felt he ' didn't care a hang if they 
lost the match.' 

' Andria has made a painting of me, Mr. Bent,' said 
Arthur. ' Did she show it to you ? ' 

* No ; I should like to see it.' 

* The drawing would horrify you,' said Andria. 

*It is the image of Arthur,' said Mrs. Vincent 
proudly. 

' I shall take it back to college and hang it up in 
my rooms.' 

* That is the best place for it,' said Andria. ' There 
will be no critics there like Mr. Bent to crush you.' 

The painter smiled, remembering how his other 
pupils suspected him of finding ' a certain feeling ' in 
her work which no one else ever saw. 

* I 'm not so sure of that,' said Arthur. * Some men 
talk a lot of art at the 'Varsity.' 

'WiflByn, Upshott, Winter, Byrling and all that 
crew,' said Mr. Carter. * They all talk rot.' 

' They fling stones at Buskin and even the Royal 
Academy,' said Arthur slyly. 

' The profane rebels,' said Bent, laughing. 
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'Some of the younger dons encourage 'em, you 
know/ explained Arthur. *They give each o^er 
teas, and the ladies of the place, who are keen on 
culture, turn up too.' 

'I don't think it is quite nice of the dons,' said 
Mrs. Vincent. 

'There are aesthetic teas in London even now at 
the ninth hour,' said Bent, 'at which the Royal 
Academy is given to the dogs, and impressionism, 
" Whistlerism," and newer isms of which I never 
heard are set up in the place of our noble British 
orthodoxy.' 

' Orthodoxy must learn tolerance,' said Andria, but 
with most of her attention given to the cricket. 

'In the name of orthodoxy,' said the painter, 'I 
claim tolerance.' 

' Ah ! you are always tolerant, Mr. Bent' 

'Perhaps, in my case, it only means a decay of 
enthusiasm,' said he. 

'A man can't always be "keen,"' said Arthur, 
glancing at Bent and wondering if he should ever 
look quite as old. 

'I'm sure, Arthur dear,' said his mother, 'you will 
always be " keen," as you call it. Your father was, to 
the last day of his life.' 

'It's easy enough when things don't bore you,' 
said Arthur philosophically, but intent on the bats- 
men. ' I wish Taylor had given me a few of those 
"long hops." They'll take him off next over if 
they've any sense. Anyhow if they mean to get a 
wicket before lunch, they must " buck up." ' 

But the sunny vacant space of the turf, and the 
shifting white-clad figures with the thick border of 
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spectators began to half-hypnotise Peter Bent. The 
faint drowsiness took the angles off the spurious 
eagerness he had caught from Andria. Lord's might 
be the fervid focus of concentrated cricket excite- 
ment, but he had slipped out of the circle. The 
thirteen active young gentlemen in the field might 
mean what Arthur called 'keenness/ but overhead 
stretched the warm sky, with its haze of London 
dust, haimted by the remote screech of ghostly 
locomotives. There was no 'keenness' there, only 
the indifference of nature to the a&irs of men, 
manifest in the battalions of soft curled clouds 
moving eastward in majestic procession. 

'What a magnificent artificial excitement cricket 
is ! * exclaimed Bent after a minute's cloud-gazing. 

' Depends on the sort o' sportsman,' observed Mr. 
Carter. 

'Not nearly so artificial as painting, Mr. Bent,' 
said Arthur. ' It 's as real as the circulation of the 
blood,' 

' As real as life, then,' answered the painter. 

'Why! I've known men to secretly weep in the 
pavilion because they haven't scored in a 'Varsity 
match,' said Arthur. 

'Poor fellows!' said the earnest Andria. 'Still, 
Arthur, it's absurd to compare an amusement to a 
splendid art like pamting.' 

' That depends on the painter,' said Bent. 

' And on the sportsman,' insisted Carter. 

'Tested by the volume of popular interest,' said 
Arthur satiri9ally, ' I maintain that cricket is of more 
importance than painting. As a philosopher, how- 
ever much I regret it, I cannot be blind to the fact' 

B 
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Then Bent, interpreting Andria's smile and her 
brother's affected solemnity, suspected the yoimg 
men were chaffing him. 

'Your logic/ said the painter, *is flawless. But 
I can't help thinking that a prolonged attendance 
at cricket matches — as a spectator, I mean — ^must 
end in deadening the intellect' 

' Depends on the intellect,' said Carter. 

* And on the class of cricket,' said Arthur. 

'How would you like to spend eighteen hours a 
week looking at cricket. Miss Vincent ? ' Bent asked. 

' I might endure it with patience if any one was 
playing in whom I was interested,' she answered. 

*I would sooner see a bad cricket match than a 
room full of bad pictures,' said Carter; 'wouldn't you, 
Miss Vincent ? ' 

' I have never seen a gallery quite full of pictures 
that I thought entirely bad,' said Andria. 

'The Wasp says there isn't a decent one in this 
year's Academy,' said Carter. 

He had been watching his opportunity to drag in 
The Wdap, for The Wasp had scoffed with bitterness 
at both Bent's works. But the painter had no 
difficulty in pardoning the young man's jealousy. 

' The gentleman who does the art notices for Tlie 
Wasp was lately a reporter on a country paper,' said 
Bent. ' His name is MacTavish. He knows less of 
painting than I do of cricket His only qualifications 
are impudence and fluency. Beauchamp Pettit told 
me of him.' 

' That 's rough on the artists,' said Arthur. ' But 
then reporters generally do " rot " a man. It 's their 
business. But there ! Merton 's out and it 's lunch- 
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time. I '11 look you up again after lunch, mother, 
and will bring you round some of our men. You '11 
like them. There isn't an ounce of side in the team.' 

Then Arthur departed to feast with the other 
yoimg gods of cricket whilst the servants spread out 
Mrs. Vincent's repast. Thanks to Andria the guests 
all became very merry. Even Mr. Carter, growing 
affable under the genial influence of the moment and 
the champagne, deigned to smoke with approval one 
of Bent's cigars. When he discovered that the painter 
had an appointment at four o'clock, the Oxford man 
became almost cordial and proposed to * look him up ' 
at his studio. 

Andria never forgot that university cricket match. 
It was one of those days which, viewed retrospectively, 
seemed to dovetail the separate fragments of her life. 

Walking across the turf in the interval between 
the innings with her stalwart brother, the Dean of 
Brazenknob stopped the undergraduate to discuss 
the prospects of the game. The don was accom- 
panied by a tail pale thin man of studious brow, and 
at a hint from the Dean's bushy eyebrow, Arthur 
presented them to his sister, ^diia thought the 
great don a robust clerical gentleman with a 
patronising manner, but the strange, pale, abstracted 
gaze of his companion deeply interested her, al- 
though she exchanged only a few commonplace 
remarks with him before the bell to clear the ground 
sent them back to their places. 

' Who was the tall thin man, Arthur ? ' she asked. 

' Louis Otway, the philosopher,' he said. 

* What ! the author of Society and Civilisation ? * 
she asked excitedly. 
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* Yes. He was a Fellow of Brazenknob, and has a 
thundering reputation. He is a sort of " up-to-date '* 
Schopenhauer. The 'Varsity's proud of him and 
expects great things. But he 's not a little bit of a 
sportsman. Sport with him means '' the cult of the 
animal in man." To add to his fascinations, he 's a 
woman-hater. You don't catch him drinking tea 
with the wives of the heads of colleges, so he 's their 
pet prize.' 

' I wish I had known who it was sooner.' 

* You don't imagine he would talk philosophy with 
you, surely ! ' 

' But the Ol3rmpians do come down from the hill- 
tops, sometimes,' said Andria, as she left her brother 
at the entrance to the pavilion, and Carter came up 
with her mother to escort her back to the drag. 



CHAPTEB III 

When the cricket excitement ended, Andria, to Bent's 
great joy, once more gave an almost imdivided mind 
to her painting and his teaching. 

The Vincents' big house near the Cromwell Road 
was within a short walk of his studio in the same 
austere neighbourhood. But wherever a few easels 
are gathered together there also art gossip b^ins to 
flourish. 

One morning — it was at the last class of the summer 
term — by means of a photograph, Bent proved to 
Andria that she had made the model's arm about 
eight inches too long. 

The demonstration started her on a train of 
thought of which he guessed the suggestive cause 
Andria began to wonder to what extent a painter* 
might * honestly employ photography in his work.' 

' For,' she said, * I want a camera to do all my fore- 
shortening.' 

Then Bent, suspecting that rumours of his own 
debt to photography had invaded his studio, re- 
plied smilingly, 'Must all wayfarers in art mistake 
the idle gossip of the profession for its inner 
secrets ? ' 

Bent so rarely struck back that Andria was 
astonished. 

Sometimes her careless reflections wounded Bent 
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as the innocent questions of a child may prick the 
conscience of a worldly mother. 

He fancied he heard a coarse voice whispering in 
Andria's ear: 'What! do you work at Bent's? You 
had better go straight to the " London Stereoscopic." 
They'll teach you all the tricks at a tenth the 
price.* 

'Still/ she said, 'they do say that photc^raphy 
must revolutionise art So long as it does not 
degrade a picture I really can't see anything dishonest 
in its use.' 

* Photography/ replied the artist serenely, ' may be 
useful when one has learnt how to draw for testing 
the accuracy of one's drawing or sparing a model in 
a tiring pose unnecessary fatigue. But I'm con- 
vinced the abuse of it wiU bring its own punishment 
in the end.' 

* But will the public detect the abuse ? ' she asked. 

' You can never rely on their blindness, as you will 
find out, Miss Vincent, if you ever come to exhibit. 
There is no short cut to serious painting, and I don't 
believe there can be a dishonest one. Strong drawing 
must be behind all really good work' 

' The President couldn't utter nobler sentiments ! ' 
said Bent's other voice. 

But Andria was satisfied. 

'You never say ill-natured things, Mr. Bent/ she 
said, turning to the modelling of the foreshortened 
arm with the resigned industry of anticipated failure. 

But in questions of art, Peter Bent never expressed 
his private opinion. His policy — and it had made 
him very popular with his fellow-artists — was one of 
simple admiration. It was quite as much due to his 
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eagerness to admire the work of rivals who had 
climbed before him into the Academic fold, as to his 
proficiency as a painter, that he was well in the 
running for the next Associateship. 

Straight's meretricious landscapes, with the bare 
and niggling trees, wide expanses of sand-dunes, or 
theatricaJ stretches of heath and rock, filled Bent 
with enthusiasm — when he was in Straight's studio. 
Straight thinks himself a genius ; Bent knew he was 
only a dexterous craftsman. 

' Any criticism. Bent ? ' Straight would say, sucking 
his pipe complacently before ten square feet of moor- 
land with the atmosphere all pumped out. 

*One doesn't criticise Wordsworth,' Bent would 
answer reverently ; ' if he had been an artist he would 
have worked on your lines.' 

This is the only sort of criticism that old Straight 
will put up with. Whereas if Bent had told this 
eminent Academician his real opinion it would have 
destroyed their cordial relations and have lost Peter 
a vote. 

Bent appeased his conscience thus. ' If,' he argued, 
' I really thought my candid criticism would help 
Straight, of course he should have it. But when a 
man who is forgetting how to paint believes he is a 
genius, only ill-nature and folly will lead a forlorn 
hope against this unchangeable delusion.' 

But now that Andria was troubling the squalid 
serenity of his soul the rampart of his excuses was 
beginning to crumble away. 

'Alt is long,' sighed Andria when her turn came 
round again. ' This arm won't come right.' 

' Mr. Billing has promised to visit us to-day,' said 
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Bent, ' and I shouldn't like him to see that arm quite 
so ill-drawn/ 

' But the head isn't badly put in,' she expostulated. 

'No; capitally.' 

* Perhaps Mr. Billing had better not see my draw- 
ing,' said Andria. ' It is too discreditable to you.' 

* My dear Miss Vincent, we must all begin ! ' 

* But I have been beginnmg for two years ! ' 

'Two years is nothing. Now if you had been 
working four, you might feel — well — disappointed 
with the result.' 

' But shall I ever be able to paint well enough to 
exhibit, Mr. Bent ? ' 

* Certainly,' said he airily. 
' How soon ? ' 

* In three years, perhaps.' 

'Good heavens! I never look forward three 
months.' 

* Some one ought to be told off to do your anticipa- 
tion,' said Bent, as he put in the arm to spare her 
further trouble. 'Looking before and after, and 
pming for what is not brings— brings ' 

' Wrinkles ? ' she suggested. 

But in walked Billing with the pompous air of 
patronage usually mistaken for efficiency. 

* My dear Bent,' said he, shaking his hand warmly, 'so 
delighted to have the chance of seeing your students' 
work ! Heard it always so favourably spoken of, too!' 

' It is indeed good of you to visit us,' returned Bent, 
' when we all know how your own work must absorb 
you.' 

Mr. Billing, RA., does not believe in over-pro- 
duction, so he shuts himself up with the regularity 
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of a time-table in his studio, where he reads what he 
imagines are 'artistic' French novels with the aid 
of a dictionary, and turns out two pot-boilers a year. 
Once Billing had a studio in Naples. He has painted 
Neapolitans ever since. Behind his back he is 
known as Macaroni in consequence, but his splendid 
manner is too potent a shield to bring him face to 
face with a vulgar nickname. 

The pupils looked at the famous Academician in 
awe. It is a popular delusion that his colour is 
magnificent. No man ever sprang from the Royal 
Academy Schools who could talk so glibly about it. 
No reporter drawn by the exigencies of his profession 
into art criticism and pastured on Ruskinism and 
the newest Journalism can touch his resplendent 
style. He has written on 'Colour: Its Pathos and 
Passion ' in the big reviews, where he has manifested 
a vague, iridescent, but imapproachable dexterity. 

* Mr. Billing,' said Bent to his pupils with an intro- 
ductory but deferential wave of his hand, ' has come 
to look at our work.' 

' Those of us,' said Billing, ' who follow the stony 
paths of art must all work, young ladies — and gentle- 
men,' he added, suddenly detecting the presence of 
Bent's single male pupil, Cecil Wright, who had some 
notions of painting, and was believed to be secretly 
in love with Andria. 

Bent led his august visitor to Wright's canvas first. 

' Come now, that 's highly creditable,' said Billing. 
' Drawing excellent, nice feeling, but flesh tints a little 
cold.' 

* I feared to make them too hot. I generally do,' 
said Wright on the defensive. 
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' Ah ! don't be afraid of colour, my dear sir/ said 
Billing. 'Shun the new schools with their lifeless 
greys and sepulchral shadows. The grave of the 
young artist lies there.' 

Then the academician took the student's brush and 
palette, and, giving his canvas a few inspired dabs, 
exclaimed : 

* There ! I think you will admit that is the glow 
of life.' 

Bent was amused a few days later to find that 
Wright had carefully eliminated Billing's 'glow.' 
Andria, as usual, was his informant. No sooner had 
the visitor departed and the pupils were standing at 
ease again, than Wright told her that he *did not 
intend to paint colour which didn't exist because 
Mr. Billing fancied it was there.' 

'I told him,' continued Andria, *that Mr. Billing 
would not have put it in unless he had seen it. Then 
Mr. Wright, who is rather funny, said that if Mr. 
Billing sees all the colour he paints he must have a 
spectroscope for an optic nerve.* 

'Very amusing, no doubt,' said Bent judiciously, 
pretending not to see the joke. 

But the visit offered Bent other distractions than 
these. When Billing came round to Andria he was 
recklessly complimentary. Her drawing was strong, 
her colour delicate and refined, and — all the rest of 
it. Whilst the big painter praised with lavishness, 
all the little ones, who knew the powers of Andria's 
painting, as well as those of her beauty, smiled behind 
their canvases, and Bent beheld the ripple of amuse- 
ment as it spread round the studio. 

'Why on earth,' he wondered, 'has no artist the 
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honesty to tell her the truth ? But we are all the 
same, from Billing at the top of the tree to Wright at 
the bottom. Is it because we take her too seriously 
as a beautiful woman that we are unable to think of 
her sanely as an art-student ? ' 

The great Billing, because he knew it was expected 
of him, and also because he enjoyed it, treated the 
studio to an inspiriting exhortation ' to pursue art for 
art's sake, and not for any material rewards it might 
bring/ 

The young ladies who had no hopes of ever selling 
a picture were pleased, and Bent was diverted. He 
remembered employing the same line of argument 
with his father in defence of his *Childe Ronald.' 
What strai^e antiseptic keeps these ancient clichda 
fresh for every successive generation of students ? 

'Billing,' Bent reflected, 'is quite good-natured, 
and likes me, but he could not study his own market 
more carefully if he had the " Milo Corset " for sale.' 



CHAPTER IV 

Reginald Carter was two years older than Andria 
Vincent. His moustache, with its agreeable tinge of 
gold, was at least heavy enough for a lieutenant of 
militia, but in spite of years, manhood, and a respect- 
able understanding, he always felt that she regarded 
him as a big boy. 

Once his friend Arthur had said : ' When you come 
Andria always " hopes there is a cake in the house." ' 

This poor jest had an accidental sting in it It 
made him believe Miss Vincent adapted her con- 
versation to suit his boyish intelligence and tastes. 
Accustomed to hear her talk eagerly of books, pictures, 
and * quite serious topics,* he imagined that she shifted 
the conversation to a juvenile level in deference to 
him. 

The fact was that Carter thought more clearly than 
he talked. As a conversationalist he knew he did not 
shine like some of the men he quite fairly ranked in 
the great army of * duffers.' 

Andria fascinated him. To watch her beautiful, 
eager, animated face was his constant delight; or, 
rather, it would have been had not jealousy too often 
neutralised the pleasure and tainted the charm. 

But Carter, as he told himself, * hadn't been look- 
ing on for the last year for nothing.' 

'Reggie,' said the friends and relatives of the 
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prosperous orphan, 'might marry any one/ and within 
certain obvious limitations he knew this was true. 
EEis ambition did not, however, drive him to find a 
mate amongst the too numerous daughters of an 
impoverished peerage, where, with propriety, he might 
have looked, for the vision of Andria which he carried 
between his eyes blocked the way. 

He could never decide in which dress he loved her 
most, but the memory of a certain delicate white ball- 
gown, the impression of the lovely neck and arms it 
left bare, and the scent of some roses he had given 
her, chiefly haunted him. He had longed to embrace 
her, and cover her with kisses, but no more dared to 
make the attempt than to seek tranquillity by blowing 
out his own honest brains. In fact the crimes seemed 
in his eyes of almost parallel atrocity. However much 
the fervid fancy of youth might associate Andria with 
unrestrained ^ses, his experience of her character 
had taught him the limitless folly of the yearning. 
He thought ' she left that sort of thing to the house- 
maids.' 

In fact his love was compassed and confined even 
in his own mind by the conviction that her beauty 
and graciousness were too transcendent for what, if 
he had read Wordsworth, he might have described as 
'human nature's daily food.' Thus, for a practical 
yoimg man who desired his life to be as completely 
happy as he could make it, he was not unconscious of 
disappointment. 

But wherever Andria was, any intelligent search 
party would have looked for Mr. Carter. No * friend 
of the family ' was ever more assiduous than he. 

One day his sister a wealthy widow lady several 
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years older than himself, seeing the nature of the 
case, insisted on taking counsel with hiTn She 
pointed out that, in a precarious world, £9000 a year 
represented a safe and comfortable matrimonial 
anchorage which no intelligent and self-respecting 
young woman was likely to reject. Finally, although 
unconscious of having received any encouragement 
from Andria Vincent, Carter decided to ask her to 
marry hun. 

' If you 're not quick,' said his sister, ' that little 
painter man will " cut you out." * 

And although Carter thought it impossible that 
Andria could think seriously of becoming Mrs. Peter 
Bent when she might be Mrs. Reginald Carter of 
Heron wake Hall in the county of Wiltshire, he could 
not be sure to what lengths enthusiasm for art might 
lead an ardent student. 

Before he made the final attack on what he feared 
might prove an impregnable fortress, Mr. Carter 
skirmished clumsily on the fringe of the ramparts. 
Unluckily he was unskilled in the delicate manoeuvres 
of courtship, and Andria routed him without even 
perceiving his serious intentions. 

It was at a dance, and he had induced her to sit 
out a polka in the conservatory. 

There was no one there but themselves. The ' rum 
tum turn ' of the jigging band sounded far away. For 
a dashing lover here was a brilliant opportunity. 
There were ferns, heavily scented flowers, a dim, soft 
light, and, for some minutes at least, fragrant solitude. 
But looking into his mind the lover found no shaft 
of wit or pathos to interest her, for love made him 
diffident and awkward; so the rdlea were reversed, 
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and Andria amiably tried to amuse the young man 
with recollections of the university match. 

* You take great interest in cricket/ he said resent- 
fully, after he had given his opinion on the alleged 
weakness of imiversity bowling. 

' Yes, I caught it from Arthur. But don't you too, 
Mr. Carter ? ' 

' Yes, of course, but ' 

Then he hesitated. The gulf between the national 
sport and his love for her seemed insuperable to his 
vocabulary. Passion had changed all his boyish 
perspectives. 

* But what ? ' she asked, noting his hesitation. 
She was sitting easily in a low armchair under the 

leaves of a large fern ; he was perched awkwardly on 
the edge of the narrow ledge supporting the flower- 
pots. 

*Well, there are a good many more important 
things than cricket in the world.' 

*I always understood that you were chiefly so 
interested in sport,' she said carelessly. 

' So I am.' 

'You are not very comfortable, I'm afraid,' she 
said, perceiving the uneasiness of his position, which, 
perhaps, because it coincided with that of his mind, 
he made no effort to change. 

' I 'm comfortable enough — ^in some ways,' he said. 

' Why not in others ? ' 

' I don't exactly know. Perhaps because there are 
certain things a man wants and can't get. What 
ought a man to do in these cases, Miss Vincent ? ' 

'You are too vague. I scarcely know,* she said 
laughing. ' Watch and pray, perhapa' 
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' I do watch/ he said, ' and in a sort of way, I pray 
too. What else can I do ? ' 

She looked up at him. His face was rather flushed, 
and he was twisting his soft youthful moustache 
nervously. He seemed very healthy, well-fed, and 
comely, and his appearance suggested her reply. 

* Try fastmg/ 

* I always am fasting,' he said, * that 's the trouble.' 

' You are more ambitious than I thought, Mr. 
Carter.' 

' I know I am — a hundred thousand times.' 

* Yours is a most interesting case, Mr. Carter. Let 
me, without irreverence, recapitulate. You are suffer- 
ing from a form of ambition at present nameless, 
which refuses to yield to watching, fasting, or prayer. 
Thus you become the hero of a most interesting 
psychological play.' 

' Write it for me, please. Miss Vincent.' 

* No, I 'm not clever enough. Ibsen must come to 
the rescue, and call it " Hamlet the Second." ' 

Then, whilst he was endeavouring to remember 
something about Ophelia, whose name he had for- 
gotten, in order to convey the message he feared to 
deliver, the polka stopped and Andria's partner came 
and carried her off. 

'Evidently,' he reflected ruefully, * she can't or won't 
see what I 'm driving at. She treats it all as a joke.' 

Then he returned to the ball-room and stood by 
the door to watch her dancing — a sight which made 
him miserable and jealous. Her beautiful white 
neck and arms troubled his longing senses and pre- 
vented him from finding solace or amusement with 
his other partners. 
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When he went home that night he decided that it 
was ' no good beating about the bush/ and prepared 
to lead his love on a forlorn hope. 

He chose an afternoon when he knew Mrs. Vincent 
and Arthur were both absent from home. It was a 
cloudy summer's day and London had been drenched 
with the warm rain. He drove up to the Vincents' 
in a hansom. He would have preferred to walk, but 
he fancied his chances of success might be better if 
his boots were spotless. 

Andria was reading Otway's Society and CivUiaa- 
tion, in which she was deeply interested. It ill- 
prepared her for Carter's coming declaration. Ac- 
cording to this philosopher love was a discreditable 
passion against which men must carefuUy guard. 
' Whether/ he wrote, * it manifests itself in the form 
of transcendental hysteria or in the tyranny of an 
ignoble instinct, it is equally the duty of the victim 
to conquer a passion which, in spite of the pretentions 
of the erotic poets, is well within the coercive area of 
the will so long as the sufferer remain sane.' 

Andria was imder this shower bath when the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Carter, and felt faintly aggrieved 
at the interruption. 

Her visitor sat down opposite her and wondered 
how he should begin. She looked, he thought, dan- 
gerously cool, self-contained, and reasonable. In fact 
she was in the aggressively rational mood which 
Otway's book invariably produced on pliant and in- 
telligent subjects. 

Mr. Carter felt that he could not rush at once into 
a passionate declaration, so he remembered that he 
had called at Peter Bent's studio the day before and 
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seen the portrait for which she had just given the 
final sitting. The picture enabled him to break the 
ice, and he spoke enthusiastically of its merits. 

* Mr. Bent has done nothing like it/ he said. 
'Every one thinks it is good/ she answered. *I 

wish Mr. Bent would paint Arthur.' 

* He will if you ask him/ said Carter. ' He would 
do anything for you. Everybody would.' 

She was astonished at his warmth. And her face 
showed it. Something which he had brought there 
seemed stirring in the quiet room. 

' But/ he resumed, ' nobody in the world would do 
more for you than I. Miss Vincent, don't think me 
a fool for what I 'm saying.' 

'Don't say it/ she interrupted, guessing it from 
his face. 

* I must. I love you with all my heart I want 
you to be my wife and try to care for me too.* 

He rose from his seat, his face pale with excite- 
ment, conscious of lack of tact and eloquence. His 
heart was so full, his words seemed so empty. 

Andria only looked annoyed and worried. 

* It is impossible, Mr. Carter/ she said. ' You must 
feel it is.' 

*No, I don't. Ask any one? You think I'm a 
fool because I'm not a glib talker like some other 
men. But I 'm convinced I could make you happy 
because I love you so ! ' 

' Please don't say any more. It 's impossible.' 

'Why?' 

' Because it is.' 

Then seeing his miserable face she added, ' Because 
I could not love you/ 
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Then he saw the immense distance between them. 
She was a little vexed, whilst he felt his sky turning 
black. 

*I wish you had never told me this/ she added. 
' You have spoilt everything.' 

But still he walked up and down the room in deep 
distress, finding no words either of complaint or 
reproach, but only a dumb opposition to his defeated 
hopes. 

* I won't worry you any more/ he said at last. ' I 'U 
only ask you one question. Do you like any one 
else?' 

' No. But you must take this for my final answer. 
We can't discuss it again. It only makes us both 
imcomfortable and a little ridiculous.' 

' All right/ he said, miserably conscious as she was 
of the lack of dignity in the situation. ' I won't say 
any more, but I shall never care for any one else as 
long as I live. You may think that 's humbug, but 
it 's true.' 

The idea of a conunonplace young gentleman 
'loving for a lifetime' appeared to her, fresh from 
her studies of Otway's book, as an absurd exaggera- 
tion. 

'People fancy that sometimes/ she said, uncon- 
sciously quoting Otway ; ' it is a form of " transcen- 
dental hysteria." ' 

' I don't care what it is, but it is true. Perhaps 
you will know some day. Good-bye ! ' 

* Good-bye/ she said. * No one need ever know of 
this.' 

Then, feeling ill-used, defeated, humiliated, he left 
the room. She saw his face quivering with sup- 
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pressed emotion and was touched, and, although 
pride denied it, flattered too. 

Walking along the muddy streets, now regardless 
of the consequence to his resplendent boots, the 
words ' transcendental hysteria ' buzzed in his brain 
like an angry bee. 

'She's been readmg it in some beastly book,' he 

thought * This d d cant about culture spoils all 

the best women.' 

But what was he to do ? Why not go out to South 
Africa ? Several men he knew were starting shortly, 
and he might join them. He might find a remedy 
there for his 'transcendental hysteria.' The phrase 
was sticking in his mind like the arrow in Virgil's 
stricken deer. 

He was only a few steps from Bent's studio, and he 
decided to go there for a purpose. 

Bent was painting the white satin of a dress in the 
portrait of a lady of opulent charms, whose air of 
pompous self-complacency was cleverly caught on 
the canvas. Even the lay figure now wearing the 
brocaded gown reflected it. 

* Pleased to see you, Mr. Carter,' said the painter, 
wondering why he had come. 

*I hope I'm not interrupting you,' said Carter, 
whose face suggested a sudden reverse of fortune. 
' That 's a portrait, I suppose.' 

' Yes. Do you like it ? ' 

' Awfully. She 's a fine woman. Almost as fine as 
the lay figure. I mean in build.' 

* She is a Mrs. Drew — Drew and Brewster, the great 
auctioneers,' Bent explained. 

Carter took two hasty strides across the studio and 
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Stopped before Andria's portrait which had brought 
him to the studio. 

*Now that's a splendid picture/ he said. 'Your 
plump lady there with the fat arms is not in the same 
running, either as a picture or a woman.' 

' I agree with you/ replied Bent, ' although I must 
say the arms are quite "Rubensy" in workmanship. 
But then Mrs. Drew isn't so inspiring a subject as 
Miss Vincent' 

'Aren't you putting it a little mildly?' asked 
Carter, gloating over Andria's picture. 

' I 'm not exaggerating/ 

* I should think not. Well, Mr. Bent, I want to talk 
to you of Miss Vincent's portrait. I don't know the 
etiquette of these affairs, and I hope you won't think 
me a " bounder " if I ask you to sell me that picture. 
You can fix your own price, of course.' 

The man of business and the diffident lover met in 
brief conflict in the painter's breast, and the latter won. 

* I 'm sorry/ he said, ' I can't let you have it even if 
Miss Vincent had no objection.' 

The artist touched up the satin draperies; his 
visitor stood still before Andria's portrait. He had 
never expected Bent would be willing to sell it. 

'But since,' continued Bent, after a pause, 'you 
admire the portrait I can give you an excellent 
photograph of it.' 

The painter opened a drawer and took out three. 

' You can/ he said, ' take your choice.' 

' It 's awfully kind of you/ said Carter, ' especially 
after my unprovoked bid' 

Bent wrapped the photograph in tissue-paper and 
handed it to Carter. 
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'But I've another proposal to make/ continued 
Carter. * You told Miss Vincent at Lord's that you 
would like to paint her brother Arthur.' 

' And so I should' 

* Will you paint him for me at your usual terms ? ' 

* With pleasure, if he will sit.' 

* You must manage that He 's a handsome fellow, 
and it will flatter him. But you mustn't let him or 
his sister know it 's a commission from me. TeU him 
you want to paint him because he's a big swell in 
the athletic world, and he '11 sit fast enough.' 

Bent, having guessed Carter's motive, promised 
secrecy. 

'And now good-bye, Mr. Bent. I'm oflF,' said 
Carter. 

' Good-bye. But I shall see you at the Vincents' on 
Sunday ? ' 

' No. I 'm going to South Africa for six months.' 

' What on earth for ? ' 

*To study mining interests and make an experi- 
ment. That 's alL Good-bye.' 

Then Carter left the studio, and the observant 
painter drew his conclusions. 

*I'll swear she's refused that boy,' he thought. 
' There isn't another girl in London who would have 
done it.' 

He left off painting, lit a pipe, and mused over his 
own chances. Why on earth should she have refused 
him, unless, unless — well unless — well — unless she 
liked some one else ? 

* She thinks him too yoimg and too dull, I suppose,* 
he thought. And the vision of Andria despising £9000 
a year began to glow alluringly in the painter's mind. 



CHAPTER V 

Peter Bent had often heard Andria speak enthusias- 
tically of Louis Otway's famous book, Society and 
Civilisation. In isLCt, in defence, and to escape 
reproach, he had pretended that he had read it, 
although his acquaintance did not extend beyond the 
introduction to its contents offered him by the urbane 
hand of The Spectator. Bent took it for granted that 
the book was one of extraordinary brilliancy and 
originality since he found this was the opinion of 
critics qualified to judge. Otway's chapter on * Mono- 
gamy as an Institution,' in which the writer en- 
deavoured to prove that the destruction of the 
marriage bond by the gradual loosening of the tie 
would wreck human progress, was regarded as a 
complete refutation of Prendergast's theory on ' The 
Future Relations of the Sexes,' which had terrified 
the orthodox before the arrival of their champion. 

Otway's book, in spite of its pessimism, was suf- 
ficiently in harmony with the accepted views to be 
popular; consequently the painter, who knew the 
Vincents' eagerness for 'lions' of all sorts, was not 
surprised to find the author sitting beside Andria in 
their drawing-room on the following Sunday after- 
noon when he called. 

Arthur Vincent had lunched with his friend, the 
Dean of Brazenknob, at the Athenseum and had 
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found Otway there as his fellow guest The young 
Oxford man had mentioned the enthusiasm of his 
sister for Society and Civilisation. Otway remem- 
bered her beautiful eager face, and, in spite of his 
reputation as a misogynist, felt a desire to become 
acquainted with so fair a disciple, especially as hither- 
to he had, as he expected, failed to discover that 
women took any real interest in his book. A few of 
the 'cultured' ladies at Oxford paddled in it awk- 
wardly for his gratification, but this exercise rather 
irritated than pleased him. But Miss Vincent was a 
different type from the female dons who flourished in 
opulent priggishness at either seat of polite learning. 

Thus in the natural course of events the painter 
met the philosopher. 

'Every one knows Mr. Otway through his great 
book,' said Mrs. Vincent as she introduced them, * and 
all of us are acquainted with Mr. Bent through his 
pictures.' 

Accustomed to bo labelled with this phrase, the 
painter was growing tired of it, although not so tired 
as Andria. 

* That fellow ought to have been a priest,' thought 
Bent, glancing at his new acquaintanca A mingled 
atmosphere of asceticism and scholarship clung round 
Otway's refined head, and shone luminously through 
his pale-blue eyes. * It 's an unworldly obstinate face,' 
mused the painter, who was a student of physiognomy, 
* and ought to belong to an ecclesiastic. Perhaps he 
has given to philosophy what was intended for 
another form of bigotry.' 

Otway had a wonderful memory. 

* I remember the first picture you exhibited at the 
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Academy, Mr. Bent It was taken from a poem of 
Browning/ 

' Childe Ronald to the Dark Tower came/ answered 
Bent, surprised and pleased. 

' I never heard of it/ said Andria in astonishment 

' It was before your time, Miss Vincent, and in my 
earlier style, which the public never encouraged/ 

* Mr. Otway doesn't care much for modem British 
pictures,' said Mrs. Vincent, as though the fastidious 
aloofness of their new friend were evidence of dis- 
tinction. 

' A part of my mind is still in the sixteenth century,' 
said Otway, with a pale smila ' Fortunately painters 
need not consult my tastes.' 

' It might, perhaps, narrow their market,' said Bent, 
who had long ago buried his tastes for medieval 
dabblings. 

Then Andria and Otway resumed the conversation 
which Bent's arrival had interrupted, whilst the 
painter became Mrs. Vincent's audience. The philo- 
sopher was interested to find in a sex which he 
despised so sincere an appreciation of his work. 
Most women, he thought, beUeved what they wished, 
but here was one with whom dogmatism appeared to 
have had small weight 

A little later Arthur came in, and the conversation 
turned to the late university match. The cricket 
microbe which the son had imported from Oxford 
had inoculated the whole family. Otway, who had a 
philosophic approval of field sports, picked up from 
the gossip of his College Common Room, was ap- 
preciatively tolerant of an enthusiasm which he 
regarded as childish, but the painter could only sit 
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outside the charmed circle, and remark occasionally 
that ' it was a grand game/ to prevent Andria sus- 
pecting that he was bored. 

Arthur happened to be annoyed with the sporting 
papers for depreciating the imiversity bowling. * I^' 
said he, ' we had Mold at one end and Richardson at 
the other, the reporters would pooh-pooh 'em. The 
truth is, newspapers know nothing about the game.' 

*They are equally ignorant of other things,' said 
Otway. 

* Of painting, for example,' said Bent 

'But then painting's a question of opinion and 
cricket 's a matter of fact,' said Arthur. 

' It is the practice in democratic countries to measure 
values by the silly jumble of chaotic inaccuracy called 
public opinion,' said Otway. * Cricket and painting 
suflFer with the rest.' 

But here Mrs. Vincent, fearing the conversation 
might become too deep for her, and reveal the fact 
that she was unable to understand Mr. Otway's book, 
wondered whether they ' should see Mr. Carter, who 
generally came in on Sunday afternoon.' 

' He has gone to the Cape,' said Bent, pleased to 
explode a piece of startling information mischievously 
tickling his brain. 

Astonishment flashed on him from the Vincents' 
faces. 

'Gone to the Cape!' cried Arthur. 'What on 
earth for ? ' 

' Did you know, Andria ? ' asked her mother with 
mixed suspicion and disappointment. 

' I had no idea of it,' she replied. 

' But you saw Mr. Carter on Tuesday.' 
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Peter Bent watched the coloui' deepening on 
Andria's cheeks. 

'Yes/ she answered, 'but he said nothing about 
going to the Cape.' 

Mr. Carter's self-imposed exile seemed to her osten- 
tatious and in bad taste, for she perceived her brother 
and mother, and, she suspected, Mr. Bent, too, re- 
garded her as in some way the cause of this com- 
promising departure. 

* How extraordinary ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Vincent, ' and 
without even saying " Good-bye." ' 

'He called at my studio on Tuesday afternoon.' 
said Bent, now convinced of the reason of Carter's 
exile. 'I understood he was going to look after 
mining interests, or something of that kind.' 

Arthur stared reproachfully at Andria and made 
her uncomfortable. 

' Probably your friend went to South Africa for the 
simplest of reasons — to get rich/ suggested Mr. 
Otway. 

' But he is rich/ said Bent. 

' Nine thousand a year, poor old chap,' said Arthur, 
' and the best pheasant-shooting in Wiltshire. Poor 
old Carter ! ' 

And he flung his pity at Andria like stones, and 
made her feel very guilty. She could not even be 
sure that the foolish young man had not confided in 
the painter. This suspicion doubled her embarrass- 
ment. 

But Otway, uninterested in Mr. Carter or his sudden 
departure, rose to go. 

When the door closed behind him, Mr. Bent dis- 
pelled the cloud his information had raised by ex- 
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pressing his wish to paint Arthur, who readily agreed 
to accept an honour so much in harmony with his 
vanity. 

'Imagine Arthur in the Academy/ said Andria, 
'hanging amongst the bishops, provincial mayors, 
masters of hounds, and company directors ! ' 

* Why not ? ' he replied. * There 's perfect equality 
in pictures. The '*big pots" needn't be ashamed 
of me/ 

'Ashamed indeed,' said Mrs. Vincent proudly, 'I 
should think not. I wonder, Mr. Bent, if the public 
will observe the likeness between my two children ?' 

' Unless I fail absolutely they can hardly help it/ 
said Bent. 

' You should paint Louis Otway,' said Arthur mag-, 
nanimously. 'His old college is awfully proud of 
Society arid CivUiaation. The Master brags of him 
as " Brazenknob's most distinguished son." They 
would hang his picture in Hall on terms of equality 
with the poets, judges, and bishops.' 

When the painter left, Arthur and his mother, who 
had persuaded themselves that Andria was sure to 
marry Reginald Carter because the match appeared to 
them so exceedingly appropriate, united their forces 
in a fire of cross-questions, until, finally driven to bay, 
she admitted that Mr. Carter had ' made a mistake.* 

' Poor old Carter ! ' said Arthur when he was alone 
with his mother. ' Just fancy a man like that taking 
" No " for an answer. But he never did understand 
women.' 

' Andria seems very much attracted by Mr. Otway,' 
said Mrs. Vincent, who preferred married daughters. 

*I hope not. He's a clever writer, and all that 
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sort of thing, but he isn't the right man for a girl like 
Andria.' 

'Why not? He is most gentlemanly, I'm sure, 
and not at all like one's idea of a philosopher with 
long hair and a snuff-box. He is very well off too.' 

' He's all right to look at, but he 's a misogynist' 

' A what ? ' said Mrs Vincent rather alarmed. 
. ' A woman-hater, you know.' 

' Oh, that 's all,' she said, relieved. * He will grow out 
of that He isn't more than five-and-thirty. There 
is plenty of time. I dare say he has been unfortunate 
in his friends.' 

* He will never grow out of it,' said Arthur, signifi- 
cantly, ' at least not if the tales they tell of him at 
Oxford are true.' 

But when Mrs. Vincent desired more definite in- 
formation, her son became enigmatic, and informed 
her that Mr. Otway would never think of marrjdng, 
because, however much he might admit the necessity 
of the institution of marriage in the abstract, he had 
a personal aversion to it as an individual 

' Dear me, how very odd ! ' said Mrs. Vincent And 
she thought the world was becoming very * viewy' 
and pecuUar, and was quite unable to believe that so 
refined a person as her new acquaintance could hold 
such reprehensible social opinions. But there ! what 
girl was there more fitted than her own daughter to 
demonstrate their folly ? 



CHAPTER VI 

Andria had turned one of the rooms with a northern 
aspect into a studio. Here she hung up her drawings 
and contemplated a picture which was to astonish 
Peter Bent and his pupils. Her art strivings repre- 
sented the safety-valve for the various enthusiasms 
of which she was the prey, but the suspicion that her 
eflForts might be futile and wasted had scarcely entered 
her mind until Otway's book began to trouble her 
mental serenity. When she finished it she seemed to 
have acquired a logical foothold in the world whence 
she could view more clearly the scheme of life, 
formerly merely a vague and iridescent mystery. 
But the intellectual profit was balanced by a counter- 
acting loss of enthusiasm. For she found the swift 
power of idealism that had enabled her to turn a 
cricket match into a vivid human drama was dimin- 
ishing in proportion as she advanced the frontiers of 
her experience. In Otway's philosophy there were no 
mountain chains of enchantment His mental land- 
scape, grey with rationalism, stretched away to the 
horizon in an unbroken and monotonous plain. 

One morning Arthur came up to his sister's studio 
to smoke a pipe. She disliked the smell of it, but was 
glad to have him. Andria belonged to a sketching 
club. The subject for the month was 'Moses in 
Egypt,' and the treatment of it greatly perplexed her. 

46 
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'An idiotic subject!' said her brother. 'Stupid 
enough for an Oxford examiner.' 

The career of the famous law-giver was fiill of 
incident At first she selected ' the Burning Bush ' 
and attacked it in an impressionistic style, but soon 
fell back baffled. Next she tried ' Moses gazing on 
the Promised Land/ from a misty mountain-top. 
Since one figure would suffice, this offered distinct 
advantages. But her brother mocked, and thought 
' Moses looked like a Cockney sportsman deer-stalking 
in the Highlands.' 

* I wish I had left out the mist and made the land- 
scape more arid,' said Andria, gloomily viewing her 
handiwork. Finally, she selected ' Moses striking the 
rock/ and since it was one degree less ridiculous than 
the other two efforts, and time was up, she recklessly 
sent it off to the sketching club to take its chance. 

* It isn't really so very bad,' said Arthur, who had 
stood for Moses with a poised walking-stick for a 
quarter of an hour. Then, seeing her disappointment 
at the feeble result of so much toil, he added, ' Don't 
worry over it. Bent says you paint nearly as well as 
a lady amateur can expect' 

Then Andria, remembering her master's adulatory 
comments on efforts scarcely more successful, won- 
dered whether Bent and her other critics, including 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Billing, really measured her work 
by the standard they applied to art-students generally. 
* Perhaps,' she thought, ' they look on me as a young 
lady with an innocent fad, and never tell me the truth 
for fear of hurting my feelings.' 

Above all thuigs Andria wished to be taken 
seriously. 
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* A lady amateur ! ' repeated she disdainfully. ' Mr. 
Bent has never called me that before/ 

' Of course not, he is such a good-natured old chap. 
It suits his book to pretend all his lady pupils are 
geniuses. Besides, it is his theory that nothing is so 
encoun^ing as flattery. I dined with him at his club, 
and we had a bottle and a pint of champagne — 
champagne excites confidences, you know, Andria' 

' But I don't know.' 

'That's because you never drank enough. Ask 
Bent if it doesn't. He felt called upon to give me 
good advice. " If you want to be popular, my dear 
boy, avoid criticising your friend's work. Omnia 
admirari is my motto." Afterwards in the smoking- 
room, which was full of artistic chaps in loose collars 
and ties, I was astonished to discover how popular 
" Peter " as they called him was. " Peter 's cock-sure 
of the next Associateship," one man said to me. " Is 
he ? " said I. " Certainly," said he. " The milk of 
human kindness deserves a place in the R.A. It 
wants some to keep it sweet" It 's old Bent's cue to 
crack everybody up. I 've no doubt if he saw your 
" Moses in the Mountain " that he 'd discover excellent 
points in it' 

* I suppose you consider painting is for me what 
cricket is for you, Arthur,' she said. 

'Hardly,' he answered smiling, but in earnest all 
the same. ' You see, I am well up to county form. 
Apply a parallel measure to painting, and you won't 
be in the clasa In fact, if the English people knew 
as much about art as they do about cricket they 
would close the Academy by Act of Parliament, and 
put a tax on amateurs like you.' 
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Then, roaring with laughter at hia own joke, Arthur 
went downstairs. 

But it did not please Andria, who held a higher 
opinion of her brother's shrewdness and worldly 
wisdom than their undeveloped qualities merited. It 
gave her, however, food for some unpleasant reflec- 
tions. She seemed to have unearthed a conspiracy 
oiganised for the purpose of deluding her, and she 
hated to be treated like a fool. What if Pctor Bent's 
approval were mere flattery ! if her powers of paint- 
ing were never to surpass those of the crowd of ladies 
who ' dabble in oils ' ! Why did he mislead hor by 
his criticisms ? Then in quest of comfort she turned 
to her studies on the wall, but suddenly they had lost 
something. Her achievements dwindled down to a 
few flat and profitless productions, and for the first 
time she despised the skill she hod taken so many 
months to acquire. 

A few days later Louis Otway called and asked if 
he might see her paintings. 

* I have nothing to show but feeble " schoolgirlish " 
studies,' she said. 

' Mr. Bent told me you were one of his most pro- 
misiiig pupils; he replied. 

* I have lost all heart for my work, Mr. Otway, but 
you will hardly understand what that feeling is.' 

* Except in a few moments of intellectual excite- 
ment, unlikely to be repeated, I never have had any 
for mine.' 

' You say that, Mr. Otway, because after a prolonged 
mental effort — the four years spent in writing your 
book — ^you are tired. But I believe your heart was 
in every line of Society and CivUisation ! ' 

D 
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*I wrote every paragraph under a little under- 
current of despair. I felt like a blind man playing 
a stale melody on a shrill pipe which the crowd had 
no wish to hear/ 

'I think I understand your parable. You feared 
the big, stupid public might have no ears for philo- 
sophy.' 

' For my philosophy. I wrote every line with the 
anticipation of failure.' 

' Fwlure ! when your book is in its third edition ? ' 

' Yes ; such is the curse of temperament. Now 
when I look at the result of what may possibly be 
my life's work, it seems a very futile and trifling 
achievement.' 

* That is modesty, Mr. Otway.' 

' I 'm afraid it is nothing so respectable. Perhaps 
the expenditure of vital energy in my case has con- 
sumed all powers of tumultuous enjoyment. And 
may that not be the reason,' he added laughingly, 
* why philosophers are so dull ? But let us " hang up 
philosophy," Miss Vincent, for I really am anxious to 
see your pictures.' 

Otway had never tried to amuse or interest a 
woman before. He excused himself now by assuming 
that Miss Vincent was a new type, whom he, as 
an earnest psychologist, must study in order to 
ascertain whether his opinion of women needed 
modification. His 'investigations' were erratic and 
unscientific in method. In some inexplicable manner 
they had led him to talk of his own work, aims, and 
misgivings with a lack of restraint which, however 
humiliating theoretically, he found practically very 
pleasant « 
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Unawares, in his devious wanderings, Otway had 
stumbled on a pleasant oasis in the arid desert of his 
pessimism, and his tired intellect longed to sit down 
under the waving palms by the clear waters. 

' But I am ashamed of my work,' said Andria. 

'Then I am all the more anxious to see it/ he 
answered. 

' Do you think it well to know the worst ? ' 

* No good ever comes of shirking the truth.' 

' But there may be comfort in illusions, Mr. Otway.* 

* Never for long. In any case they are degrading.' 
Of course Louis Otway never allowed that he 

stabled one. 

* I will be brave then,' said Andria. * You shall see 
my pictures and I will abide by your opinion. I have 
not forgotten your chapter on the evils of polite lies.' 

* I will tell you what I think,' he said. 

'The truth is a tonic I badly need,' she said, as 
she led the way to her painting-room. 

The situation had piquancy for an examiner in 
moral philosophy. The bare room interested him. 
A bowl of fading roses, lately used for a ' study in 
still life' stood on the table. Through the open 
window looking on a mews the hot air waves of the 
July day entered encumbered with the rattle of 
wheels from the Cromwell Road. The walls were 
almost hidden by the sketches, life studies, experi- 
ments in charcoal, pastels, and canvases, for Andria 
rushed from one medium to another in her efforts at 
self-expression, as a restless bird in a cage changes its 
perch in its ineffectual pursuit of the unattainable. 

*You must see my life studies first,' she said. 
* They were done at Mr, Bent's studio.' 
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Otway looked at them carefully. The modelling 
was feeble^ the flesh tinta brown and lifeless, their 
promise smalL There was evidence of patience and 
industry, but few signs of talent 

When he caught glimpses of her face as he moved 
from study to study he half forgave the partial 
friends. 

'Well/ said Andria, at last, feeling the silence 
heavy on her, * what do you think ? ' 

'That is the best,' he answered, pointing to the 
muscular figure of a young man. ' The foreshortening 
of the arm is skilful and the drawing of the torso 
masterly.' 

'I felt you would select that study,' she said. 
'This is the history of it Mr. Billing, the Royal 
Academician, was to visit the studio when that model 
was sitting to us. I blundered over the arm and 
torso dreadfully. Mr. Bent came to the rescua He 
put in the arm, touched up the drawing, and gave 
the figure the swing. I made it look like a snow- 
man. Look at the hands ; they are mine. Mow that 
the scales of conceit are falling from my eyes they 
look like wool-work.' 

Otway was silent Whether she painted well or ill 
was indifferent to him except as an index of her 
powers of self-illusion. He heard a train rumbling 
out of South Kensington Station, and a large blue 
fly buzzing stolidly round the room, but, even had he 
sought one, found no loop-hole to escape from the 
opinion he had formed. 

Then she began to question him. 

* What do you think of my drawing ? ' she asked. 

* It is feeble.' 
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' Of my colour ? ' 

' It leaves much to be desired.' 

* Colour bad, drawing feeble. Our opinions quite 
coincide. I won't ask you to praise my industry, 
since that is merely an active form of vanity. But 
there is worse to come. You must see my composi- 
tions, which even Mr. Bent allows do not "come up 
to the level of my life work." ' 

Otway examined them with a relentless eye. A 
few showed dramatic instinct, but only one rose 
above the average of the provincial sketching club. 
It was labelled 'Death in the Desert,' and represented 
*the Bactrian convert' of Browning's poem grazing 
a lean goat at the sandy mouth of the desert cave, 
and was reminiscent of Holman Himt. 

' This, at all events,' said Otway, * is clever and 
original' 

' Don't you think any of the others good ? ' asked 
Andria. 

' No one is nearly up to this standard. You have 
grasped something of the feeling of the poem.' 

* I 'm sorry to say it isn't mine. It was painted by 
Mr. Wright, who gave it to me in exchange for my 
own sketch. So like a just judge, you have convicted 
me as I deserve.' 

But she looked so disappointed at the verdict she 
read rather in his face than his words, that he tried 
to console her. 

* Failure at your age is experience,' he said, ' a part 
of the unpleasant discipline of life, and not defeat. 
Why shoiild any one wish to be a fifth-rate artist ? 
To learn how to live is much more important than to 
learn how to paint We are forgetting how to stand 
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at ease in the absurd march of progress. When we 
have mastered that, some of us will hear the music of 
the spheres. This modem intellectual activity will 
end in becoming a form of neurosis. The half of the 
population which doesn't paint poor pictures writes 
bad books/ 

'My brother suggests a tax on amateurs as the 
best remedy/ answered Andria. struggling against 
her mortification. 'But come downstairs, forget 
these tiresome pictures, and I will give you some 
tea.' 

When he was leaving a few minutes later she said, 
' Thank you for helping me out of a fool's paradise.' 

' You will never,' he answered, ' be at ease in the 
world until you have acquired a wholesome pagan 
indifference to all forms of intellectual noise.' 

Then he left and carried with him into the sun- 
scorched Cromwell Road a charming impression of 
a stately young woman in a soft white dress and the 
cool hands of perfect health. 



CHAPTER VII 

Andria wore her crown of humiliation with resigna- 
tion. That it was necessary to wear it at all was 
due, she thought, to Peter Bent. 

*If I can't paint/ she thought, 'I can't do any- 
thing. There isn't another talent left for me to 
cultivate.' She thought of Otway's advice seriously 
only because it came from the author of Society 
and Civilisation. But how was a woman to learn to 
live, with a hundred conflicting voices shouting 
different counsels ? 

A few days after her interview with Otway her 
brother announced that his portrait was finished. 

' Peter says you must come and see it,' he said. 

'I don't think it is quite nice to call Mr. Bent 
" Peter," Arthur dear,' said Mrs. Vincent. ' It sounds 
so flippant.' 

'Peter is a term of endearment,' said her son, 
laughing, ' and not of derision. He likes to be called 
Peter.'' 

* Let us go directly after lunch,' said Andria, the 
combative instinct quickening her desire to come to 
close quarters with the man whom she held respon- 
sible for eighteen months' self-illusion. 

Before the painter's doors were several carriages 
whose splendour suggested that the artist had caro- 
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fully cultivated relations with that portion of society 
in which the feeling for art seems to be embodied m 
the conviction that * if you want a good picture, you 
must be prepared to pay a good price for it' Thus 
by a simple mental process the 'good price' when 
once paid means a picture to be proud of. 

' Mr. Bent/ said Andria, ' has a reception ! ' 

'Rather/ said Arthur laughing. 'He means my 
portrait to give him a " leg up." ' 

The portrait was so admirably life-like that Andria 
for the moment forgot her resentment. Something 
of the same spirit which had stimulated the artist's 
brush in her case had helped him in her brother's. 

A dozen richly arrayed ladies of mature charms 
were drinking tea in the studio and praising Bent's 
pictures. The painter had cultivated the class who 
hang in their dining-rooms imposing oil portraits of 
themselves in which all the accessories of lace and 
brocade and diamonds are religiously impressed on 
the prosperous canvas. He had thus acquired what 
his less lucky rivals called 'a big city practice.' 
Still he modified his painting to changes of taste. 
He had lately discovered that a slight caricature of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds quite fascinated his public. 
The simple trick of making a brand new picture 
vulgarly resemble an old master appealed to them 
as a stroke of genius. 'Mr. Bent makes you feel 
quite like one of your own ancestors/ simpered his 
lady admirers, whose effigies, in high-waisted white 
dresses, standing under brown trees on regal terrace, 
hung over the sideboards at home. 

The only man in the studio except Arthur, who 
at once began to admire his own portrait with the 
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unstinted joy youth takes in its own image, was 
Beauchamp Pettit, art critic of The Banner. 

Pettit in his youth had studied mechanical draw- 
ing in an engineer's office, with so much ill-success, 
that as a counterpoise he had learnt Pitman's 
Shorthand, on which accomplishment he had finally 
drifted into the office of The Banner as a junior 
reporter, where, as a youth ot tact with a taste for 
phraseology, he succeeded in pleasing his editor. 

One day on an emergency he 'did' some of the 
minor picture shows, and acquitted himself with so 
much credit that his chief sent for him and said : 
'Mr. Pettit,' our art critic has accepted the editor- 
ship of a sporting magazine.' 

' Indeed, sir,' said Pettit with an air of concern. 

' Yes,' said the editor, ' and he '11 live to regret it.' 

Pettit looked acquiescence. 

* You have no sympathy, I hope, with any of these 
new art cliques ? ' continued the great man, as he sat 
surrounded by a cascade of proofs. 

' None, sir.' 

' You believe in the Royal Academy ? ' 

' Implicitly.' 

'You know something about drawing, I sup- 
pose?' 

' Studied for some years, sir.' 

' Then I think you '11 do. We '11 put you on to do 
the art notices next week Meanwhile I would 
reconmiend you a course of Buskin, and you might 
read up the President's lectures. Be careful not to 
give us away. Gk)od-moming.' 

Pettit left the editor's room a full-fledged art 
critic, determined to maintain the majesty of the 
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British Press in general, and of the organ he re- 
presented in particular. 

Unfortunately he could scarcely tell an oil-painting 
from a pastel, so he was wise enough to call his 
schoolfellow Peter Bent to the rescue. They had 
acquired the elements of Latin and the other 
accomplishments deemed necessary to 'a thorough 
commercial education ' at the same private school at 
Margate. 

' You may rely on me to help you all I can/ said 
Bent ' I 'm convinced The Banner could not have 
chosen a better man.' 

This, so far as Bent was concerned, was true. 

So when he embarked on his useful career, Mr. 
Pettit had Peter Bent at his elbow, and the readers 
of The Banner ended in seeing pictures through 
Peter Bent's spectacles. Thus Pettit became a 
perfectly orthodox and * safe ' | writer on art, and, 
recognising his obligation like an honest fellow, paid 
back Bent a hundredfold and 'wrote up' whatever 
pictures that rapidly rising artist recommended to 
his and the public's approval 

These are the advantages that schoolday friend- 
ships sometimes bring ! 

Andria knew Pettit, and, on Bent's recommenda- 
tion, had once regarded him as the embodiment of 
wisdom. He had learnt to summarise a wall-full 
of pictures into readable columns, and trotted in 
after the big painters like a judiciously applauding 
chorus, whilst he was careful enough to ignore the 
new men until his professional adviser gave him the 
hint that it was time. 

But if Pettit had guessed Andria's thoughts he 
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would scarcely have shaken hands so complacently. 
Once she had turned to The Banner with respect, 
but now she ranked him with the other flatterers of 
her weakness, and had lost belief in 'our soundest 
art critic/ as Bent called his friend and ally. 

*We are so delighted with your portrait, Miss 
Vincent/ he said — the *we' meaning himself and 
leading judges of current art ' Your brother's, too, 
is equally "convincing." Such excellent results in 
portraiture are uncommon in these reckless days of 
cheap impressionism. My old friend Peter Bent has 
never done anything better, and, as you know, some 
of the very best modem work comes out of this 
studio. I hope you are painting as assiduously as 
ever, Miss Vincent. I was struck with your life- 
work at the last show here of students' work Feel- 
ing, colour, drawing, modelling all promising. We 
shall look for you not far from the lino at the " R.A." 
soon. The lady artists are beginning to come to the 
front nicely. We shall end in producing a British 
school of lady painters just as we have grown a school 
of lady novelists, with a distinct touch separating 
them from the men/ 

'Manifest in the use of the present tense and a 
purely feminine vocabulary ? ' said Andria interroga- 
tively, but with the ghost of a sneer. 

' The man thinks I am a fool,' she thought. Her 
suspicion was groundless, for he only thought he was 
making himself agreeable, and that she was very 
pretty. 

'When this female school does come,' she con- 
tinued, * will you judge it by the same standards as 
you use for the men ? ' 
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' Art-criticism can make no distinction of sex/ said 
Pettit (Here Bent joined them.) 'I was telling 
Miss Vincent, who has been ridiculing the idea of a 
distinctly feminine school of British art, Peter, that 
criticism can never make distinction of sex. Art is 
only a method of regarding the sum of things in 
nature and Ufa In painting, the feminine view has 
never been adequately represented. In the logical 
sequence of intellectual progress it must come.' 

' It may,' said Bent dubiously. 

' If it were cut out of literature the loss wouldn't 
be irreparable,' said Andria. 

Bent and Pettit were inclined to agree with her, 
but the former was surprised at her opinion. 

' That 's something she has picked up from Louis 
Otway,' he thought. ' It will be ten thousand pities 
if he makes her " viewy." ' 

*What a stem critic you are, Miss Vincent!' he 
said. 'I believe it must be from working alone. 
For a student nothing is so discouraging. When my 
classes are over you should take a rest. You must 
let me see what you are doing. May I come to- 
morrow ? ' 

* I should be grateftd if you would, Mr. Bent' 

'Shall I come too?' asked Pettit, gallantly wagging 
his head. 

'No, Mr. Pettit, you would be too gentle a critic. 
I want cudgelling by a stem master like Mr. Bent 
to bring me to my senses.' 

But she intended that the cudgelling should be on 
the other side. 



CHAPTER VIII 

When his art-school closed, Peter Bent found life 
very dull without Andria's bad drawing to correct. 
He watched her in fancy bending resolutely over her 
canvas, and vividly recalled the clustering golden- 
brown curls at the nape of her charming neck, and 
the deepening gradations by which they darkened 
down to the richer chestnut of her shapely head. 
He knew that when a man of his age recorded trifles 
of this kind, his moorings in the rocks of bachelor- 
hood were insecure. Carter's fate had set him pon- 
dering. Why had she refused him ? Might it not 
be that she had other and higher ambitions than 
merely social ones? Andria's chief interest in life 
lay centred in art, but she was bound in time to 
discover her innate incapacity for serious painting. 
From this point, by one of those mental long jumps 
that enable a man to bound over the gaps in the 
probable, his line of argument assumed a rosier hue. 
It was possible that a vicarious triumph in art might 
compensate her for the lack of a personal one. And 
so the quiet self-contained painter found himself 
rushing over the slope in Carter's track. A bubble 
of vanity floating in his brain made him mistake 
his influence as an art-master for an entirely different 
force. Not once or twice in his life does a man play 
the part of Alnaschar. Some grow so used to the 
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rSle that they are scarcely startled by the crash of 
the shattered crockery. 

Thus Peter Bent and Andria Vincent met for an 
explanation on two totally different and antagonistic 
planes of feeling. 

Andria had prepared her drawings and paintings 
like so many pieces de conviction in her case against 
Bent, whilst he had marshalled his rose-coloured 
arguments so insistently that they seemed to presage 
victory the moment he pressed the electric bell. 

In the drawing-room he found Mrs. Vincent, who 
promptly expressed delight that 'her children's por- 
traits did Mr. Bent so much credit' He rightly 
understood her to mean that they were handsome 
enough to deserve painting at his skilled hands, and 
accepted the phrase as a two-edged compliment. 

'They are splendid specimens of the race, Mrs. 
Vincent. I am proud to paint them.' 

' I am very proud of them,' she said, complacently 
resuming her crewel- work. ' They are such excoUont 
children too! Arthur's spirits are a little high, of 
course, and he shows no particular desire to enter 
any of the professions. He leaves Oxford next term, 
you know. Of course he might have done a little 
more work there, but one cannot expect everything. 
Andria — well, as I told her aunt, Andria, you know, 
is Andria.' 

'There is no doubt about that,' thought Bent, 
whose own wider range of definition could scarcely 
take him further. 

* I am so glad that Andria gets on nicely with her 
painting,' continued Mrs. Vincent, placidly enjoying 
her wools, which agreeably blunted the edge of her 
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attention, and made a soothing atmosphere for her 
armchair. ' It is a very nice occupation for her. She 
does so love her paints ! ' 

This was comforting. 

' Miss Vincent is quite an enthusiast/ said Bent. 

'That is what I am anxious about. I do hope 
you will not let her take her painting too seriously. 
Enthusiasm is all very well in its right place, but 
it would be a great pity for her to strain her eyes. 
She comes back sometimes quite tired. Now I am 
very fond of needlework myself, and know how colours 
tiy the eyes. They all seem to run into one another 
just like liquids. Have you ever noticed that, Mr. 
Bent?' 

' Frequently ; it is a sign one ought to leave off.* 

' Andria is one of those girls who never know when 
to leave off. Arthur has remarked it too. " Andria," 
he says, " never knows when she is beaten.'' ' 

Mra Vincent knitted placidly, and then resumed : 
' I have often heard her say that some of the happiest 
hours of her life have been spent in your studio. 
Both my children have such nice simple tastes. But 
I shouldn't like her to become a professional painter. 
I know it is a very honourable calling, but I don't 
approve of this restless modem spirit that is divert- 
ing the young people's attention from domestic life.' 

Here it occurred to Mrs. Vincent, whose conversa- 
tions took the form of a soliloquy, that her daughter 
would be very angry with her for ' talking about her 
like this/ and she was loyal enough to stop. 

' But Andria is waiting up in her painting-room for 
you — quite a nice attic, where the footman used to 
sleep. Tou see Arthur is always away, and Andria 
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prefers women to wait, so we parted with Georga 
Would you mind ringing for Thorpe ? she will show 
you up. Andria wants your advice badly. Mr. Otway 
saw her pictures last week, and I believe he said 
something about them which rather upset her. You 
know he doesn't like popular painting very much. 
It is a pity, for he is such a remarkable man, and his 
book is ever so deep. I have not finished it yet One 
finds so very little time for sound reading. Take 
Mr. Bent up to Miss Vincent's studio, Thorpa By 
the time you come down to tea, Mr. Bent, I shall 
have finished this rose.' 

Mrs. Vincent's prattle had sounded a long way off, 
so closely were his thoughts concentrated on the 
prospects of his interview with her daughter. He 
found her in the middle of the bare floor surrounded 
by her canvases. When he saw her face, and the 
resolute tightening of her mouth, his roseate dreams 
faded back towards the habitual hue of practical 
existence. 

'You see I have come as I promised,' ho said 
rather lamely, feeling he was beginning the con- 
versation in the wrong key. 'Some bother with 
the foreshortening, I suppose, or with one of those 
tiresome compositions.' 

' All my painting troubles,' she answered, ' appear 
to have come to a climax at once. I have discovered 
that I am a complete failure, and that I shall never 
paint well enough to be an artist' 

'My dear Miss Vincent,' he stammered, 'I'm 
sure ' 

But she interrupted him. 'You have been kind 
enough, Mr. Bent, from your point of view, but you 
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would have been far kinder to let me know I never 
could be anything better than a mere dabbling 
amateur.' 

'But I really think you have been getting on 
nicely, Miss Vincent. You take a far too desponding 
view of your attainments and prospects.' 

'All my drawing is feeble, all my colour is bad, 
all my curved surfaces look flat, and, as for my 
compositions — they are simply ridiculous. Every 
one has humoured me; no one ever treated my 
ambitious project of becoming an artist seriously. 
And I was as earnest as you told me you used to 
be when you first entered the Academy school' 

Bent rather posed to his pupils on the subject of 
his early ardour. It is a temptation few masters 
can withstand. 

'But I never thoroughly realised that you had 
any intention of working seriously, Miss Vincent,' 
he said. 

' But I had. I wanted a profession ; painting was 
the only one that had any attractions for me. Will 
you be good enough to look at my work and tell 
me, on your honour, whether you see a single sign 
of promise there ? ' 

Bent looked at the array of drawings hopelessly. 
South Kensington and the allied institutions turn 
out amateurs of Andria's calibre by the hundred 
dozen. 

' Can this sort of thing lead to anything ?' she asked, 
with a contemptuous wave of her hand at her work. 

'It would lead, of course, to far more technical 
skill than you have acquired. It is always worth 
cultivating art for art's sake.' 
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But this sounded like one of the tinkling phrases 
nurses throw to children to keep them quiet, and 
she was tired of the ' hey-diddle diddles ' of art. 

* I was thinking of my own sake, which is another 
name, perhaps, for my own vanity. Let us take the 
commercial view of the question. Do you see any 
prospect of my ever earning an income by paint- 
ing?' 

'He will understand what I mean now,' she 
thought. 

' No one can rely absolutely on making an income 
by painting,' he answered feebly. 

But his weakness only urged her on to the attack. 

'On my last birthday I resolved to devote my 
life to painting. I suppose we all must map out 
our lives. Have I made a mistake ? Do you see 
evidence of promise in my work to encourage me 
to make the sacrifice ? ' 

* No, by Heaven ! I don't,' he exclaimed, forgetting 
years of restraint in the outburst. ' You are far too 
beautiful to devote yourself to anything else but 
life. Painting ! What 's the good of painting unless 
you have genius? It's worth no woman's while to 
stipple her youth away. To let you waste your 
magnificent vitality on it would be criminal. I only 
encouraged you to draw because, because — ' and 
Bent felt a new force compelling him to unburden 
his half-atrophied heart — ' because I love you.' 

Then, as Bent looked at Andria through his newly 
loosed emotions, he saw on her face nothing but 
astonishment framed in uneasiness. The 'vicarious 
triumph' theory had shattered itself on the rocks 
of fact. 
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'I ought Hot to have said this, at least not so 
suddenly/ he resumed, since she found no reply. 
' But it has been growing up in me almost without 
my being aware of it. But I feel we have much in 
common, and ' 

But Andria stopped him. 

' Please don't say any more, it is much better not. 
I regarded you as a Mend, a true Mend, or I should 
never have told you of my poor frustrated ambitions. 
It will be so much more comfortable, Mr. Bent, if 
we don't speak any more about it. I am deeply 
flattered at what you have said, but I feel it 's im- 
possible.' 

'But why?' said the poor man feebly, repeating 
the question that Carter had asked. 

' Because it would be a mistake for which there is 
no remedy, Mr. Bent.' 

Then, seeing the need of greater clearness, she 
added emphatically, ' I have no wish to be married.' 

' Is it quite hopeless to think of it ? ' 

'Yes, and would be very painfuL There is only 
one thing to be said before we forget it alto- 
gether. Never let my mother, or Arthur, or any one 
know.' 

'All right,' said the reawakened lover, with a 
glinunering perception of the infelicity of his ac- 
quiescence shining through his disappointment. 'I 
suppose I could not expect any other answer.' 

Andria said nothing, but thought, ' Surely I never 
encouraged you to expect one.' 

The element of the ridiculous in the situation 
robbed it of all romance. It seemed to her the 
proposal was exactly in the form one would expect 
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from Mr. Bent It had a commonplace resemblance 
to Mr. Carter's. 

' But we can still be friends, I hope, Miss Vincent/ 
he added, seeing more consolation in that unexciting 
relationship than would have been possible if he had 
been a younger man. 

* Of course we can,' she answered. * Better friends, 
perhaps, than ever.' 

But a strong rapid step was heard mounting the 
stairs, and Arthur Vincent burst into the room. 
* Aw'fly glad to see you, Peter,' he said. * A brilliant 
idea has just occurred to me. We are going down 
to Portruthic next week ; come too. I '11 teach you 
gol£' 

'Impossible,' said Bent, the weight of Andria's 
rejection pushing him frx)m present hope of her 
society. * I 've arranged to go to Homburg.' 

'What on earth for?' asked Arthur in surprise. 
' You 're " fit " enough.' 

' The waters suit me, you know.' 

'Oh, bother Homburg!' exclaimed Arthur, who 
was accustomed to arrange other men's affairs to 
suit his own convenience and to find the result 
perfection. ' I have set my mind on taking you to 
Portruthic. How you would enjoy it! The finest 
coast scenery on the west, and not a nigger or a 
band-stand within twenty miles! When you were 
tired of golf you might take on Andria's sketches 
as a humorous diversion.' 

' That form of mirth will be lost henceforth,' said 
Andria, * for I have decided to give up painting.' 

'What a morning of surprises!' exclaimed her 
brother; ' in the name of all die muses, why ? ' 
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' Bocause I have discovered I have no talent' 

'But surely that oughtn't to put you off?' said 
he satirically. ' What will you take up instead ? ' 

' Nothing/ said his sister. 

'But do you permit your recruits to desert like 
this ? ' he asked, turning to Bent. 

'I have no option/ replied the painter uncom- 
fortably. 

' Then there is no discipline extant ! ' 

Arthur Vincent returned again and again to the 
charge, but Peter Bent persistently replied 'Hom- 
burg/ till the famous watering-place seemed to 
advertise the delicacy of his baffled attitude towards 
Andria. 



CHAPTER IX 

In the last week of July the Vincents went to 
Portruthic, to spend the rest of the summer and the 
beginning of the autimm in a pretty cottage over- 
looking the bay. 

Andria had not forgotten that both Louis Otway and 
Peter Bent had urged her, although in different keys, 
to learn how to live instead of how to paint The 
artist, she had half inferred, considered that this art 
might be acquired by marrying him. According to 
Otway's Society and Civilisation she need only 
follow the instincts of nature as modem reason, dis- 
entangled from theology, interprets them. Reduced 
to its simplest proportions this seemed very much 
like framing her conduct to suit her own inclbiations. 
But, on further reflection, she decided this was a 
non-moral doctrine, since the critics had allowed that 
Otway's teaching was in the main altruistic. Finally 
she thought of writing to the philosopher for further 
explanation, and told her brother of her intention. 
He was amused. 

' You are like the young ladies who ask the new 
curate to explain intricate points of doctrine in his 
'' beautiful sermons," ' said Arthur, laughing. 

Andria coloured sUghtly. 

* But do you think it would be very ridiculous ? * 
she asked. 
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*Not if you really want to know/ he answered, 
wondering at her sudden diffidenca 

' If Otway is sure of his own meaning no doubt he 
will be able to tell you, but even philosophers have 
an oscillating understanding. The rules of their 
game are never fixed.' 

'That is the wisdom of your "Final Schools," Arthur ?' 

' Yes, but added to the experience of a lifetime.' 

Her brother was lying lazily on his back by the 
sea, which lapped on the sand at his feet, finding it 
too hot to tlnnk of anything with more than half a 
languid mind. Beneath the brim of a tilted straw 
hat he could see his sister's beautiful face, and re- 
membering how his album at Oxford was always 
robbed of her portrait, his thoughts drifted to her 
refusal of ' poor old Garter,' now in African exile on 
her account, and to Peter Bent, whom he suspected 
of a secret and well-concealed afiisction for her, and 
thus half-dreaming and half-reflecting, he drifted to 
the frontiers of mid-day sleep, scarcely hearing her 
questiona 

'Would you write to Mr. Otway if you were me, 
Arthur ? ' 

' Rather.' 

' Rather what, you vulgar boy ? ' 

* Rather write.' 
' To whom ? ' 

* To poor old Carter.' 

' Don't be silly, wake up, we were speaking of Mr. 
Otway.' 

' Oh yes. I remember. Write by all means now 
and let me sleep.' 

Then Andria rose, walked slowly up the steep cliiSf 
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path to the cottage, and wrote her first letter to Louis 
Otway. She remembered all he had said that after- 
noon in her studio as well as his manner of saying it. 
To learn how to live was much more important than 
to learn how to paint, and that she would never be 
happy until she had 'acquired a wholesome pagan 
indifference to all kinds of intellectual noise.' Her 
letter covered eight sheets of paper, and because he 
was a man of letters she wrote only on one side of 
the page. When she had finished it she re-read it 
care^lly. It was like a clever schoolgirl's essay on 
the philosophy of living for a young woman, as sug- 
gested by the teachings of Society and CivUiaation, 

Mrs. Vincent was sitting in the garden in the 
shade dozing over her crewel-work, the whole of 
Portruthic was blinking somnolently in the noon-day 
heat; even the sea, stretchincf away to the steep 
horizon in which it was hazQ^ meied. lay Uke 'a 
silver sheet wrapping the hidden limbs of the lazy 
land deep in a noon-day dream. Andria seemed to 
herself the only restless thing within the great circle 
of the encircling calm. 

When her letter was finished she stepped into the 
steep village street to post it. In the gardens full of 
bright flowers and later roses, she heard the bees 
humming. Portruthic never changed. The same 
wrinkled faces stood at the low doorways, the same 
nasturtiums blazed in the window-boxes, all seemed 
immutable in Andria's eyes save her own widening 
experience. 

For the last ten years almost without a break she 
had spent a part of the summer at Portruthic. 
The blacksmith's shop, shouldered by the big oak, 
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the churchyard, the crumbling Norman church with 
the ancient graves, the languid flutter and movement 
of the calm village life, sun-steeped as then in summer 
indolence, had become links in a delicate chain for 
measuring the changes of her own growing per- 
ceptions. The place with its garnered associations 
was dear to her. Certainly Portruthic was deep in 
its 'pagan indifference to all forms of intellectual 
noise.' 

The old women in their cottages, whose doors the 
garden flowers seemed invading in coloured battalions, 
and the fishermen on the stone quay of the little 
harbour, where no self-respecting ship ever entered 
unless obliged by stress of weather, all knew Andria 
and smiled at her as she passed. 

Returning from the post-office she met her brother. 
' You ought/ she said ' to have a sunstroke.' 

'The sun only ripens my brain as it does the 
hazel-nuts and the apples/ said he laughing. 'It 
mesmerised me, however, and when I recovered with 
the aid of a sand-fly which tickled my nose I found 
you had departed. You were asking me philosophic 
conundrums, or I should never have succumbed.' 

' I took your advice and wrote to Mr. Otway/ she 
said. 

' I refuse to accept the responsibility of that letter. 
You know what happens sometimes to the curate 
whom perplexed young ladies harry with their 
doubts.' 

' No, I 'm tired of your curate, and forget all the 
traditional jokes.' 

' Then I will tell you. Sometimes, forsaking celi- 
bacy, he succumbs, at others he escapes into the next 
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parisL Similarly there are two roads open to a 
philosopher, even when he despises your sex.' 

' Your satire has all the elegance one expects from 
the sporting undergraduate/ said his sister reddening, 
for she was so much in earnest that the jocular view 
of her motive remained far away on the fringes of 
her mind, invisible imless dragged to light by the 
heavy hand of youthful ridicule. 

*But what will Otway say,' wondered Arthur, 'if 
he lives up to his reputation ? ' 

* If I knew, I should not have written.' 

The answer came on the evening of the following 
day. Otway had replied by return of post He 
wrote in a half-playful strain, that suggested she was 
taking the matter too seriously. * The whole of my 
theory of life,' he said, ' may be condensed in this 
crude formula. Be good, accept the inevitable, don't 
make a fuss and you will be fairly contented ! No 
one, not even its author, can extract this meaning 
from Society and Civilisation, but it is a good 
receipt to cure restlessness, nor can philosophy as a 
practical accompaniment of life take us much farther.' 

In another paragraph he added : 

' I hope you will not think me a bore if I am dis- 
covered some fine morning on the Portruthic strand. 
You have advertised the place so well that you must 
not be astonished if it becomes crowded by the 
profane.' 

* The prophet,' said Arthur, when he heard it, * is 
coming to his disciple.' 

Andria, feeling foolish, held her peace. 
Mrs. Vincent, however, saw her own influence in 
the projected visit 
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'I tempted Mr. Otway with the charms of this 
place/ she said. 'I am glad he is coming. His 
conversation is so improving. It is a pity that we 
have not a spare room, but the hotel is quite com- 
fortable for a bachelor.' 

'Otway's ethical recipes/ said Arthur, 'are quite 
the best substitutes for theology. Andria will find 
them a great comfort/ 

And so for several days he teased his sister, until 
the claims of county cricket found him more serious 
occupation. 



CHAPTER X 

Otway had thrown himself so entirely into his 
work that the sum of his accumulated energies had 
been consumed, and with it the feeling of youth. 
There may be dissipation in excessive toil as well 
as in a lower form of self-indulgence. A similar 
blunting effect on the keen edge of enjoyment is 
produced by both. In his reputation he had found 
his reward for his squandered youth. But he knew 
greater things still were expected of him. His 
friends regarded Society and CivUiaation as merely 
the first effort of a very original and powerful mind, 
and as a portent of greater things to follow, but 
its author scarcely shared their sanguine anticipa- 
tiona He felt like one who, after infinite toil, having 
delivered a message of doubtful import, has lost the 
courage for another prolonged intellectual journey, 
and so his literary future filled him with secret 
misgivings. And thus he was waiting for the return 
of that mner breath of encouragement which, five 
years before, had driven him to undertake his first 
arduous voyage on the solemn philosophic seas. 
'There is,' he said, with the lotus-eaters, whilst 
longing for a youthful and all-conquering wave of 
emotion to sweep him far away from the arid sands 
of shifting philosophies, * " no joy but calm." ' But he 
had studied men and their institutions through a 
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microscope of distrustful criticism till faith in their 
future was lost For the grey melancholy which 
steams up from human turmoil, the fumes of jealousy, 
of race hatred, of greed and ignorance, of wrongs 
unrighted, of sufferings incurable, had invaded his 
soul and swamped it with pessimism. He knew that 
his book had succeeded because he had unconsciously 
written it as a dubious optimist, but the doctrines of 
despair, triumphantly trampled under his feet in its 
pages, had risen again and devoured their temporary 
conqueror. Thus it befell that he took small pleasure 
in an achievement which, in his own mind, seemed 
founded on insincerity and dexterous casuistry. But 
through the tangled shades of his complex doubts he 
was beginning to see light. Hitherto no woman had 
exercised the slightest influence on his career. In 
his temperament there entered something of the 
sex-fear of the religious ascetic. Moreover his 
studious refinement had spared him the demoralising 
experience usually deemed requisite to complete a 
young man's knowledge of the world. The theory 
that it is necessary to roll in the mud in order to 
become acquainted with the dirt in the street was 
vigorously ridiculed in his chapter on 'Non-Moral 
Worldly Illusions.' Hitherto he had escaped feminine 
influence chiefly because physical beauty had never 
appealed to his senses. 

Had any other pretty woman but Andria attacked 
him with a long interrogative letter on his philosophy, 
he would probably have politely evaded the encounter. 
Such letters from unknown correspondents wore 
common enough in his experience. Sometimes they 
led to a tiresome correspondence, or even in bad 
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cases, to the publication of his explanatory dicta in 
the papers by the enterprising seeker after know- 
ledge who had 'drawn' him. But Andria's appeal 
flattered him. He knew she was unaffected and 
earnest, and without a satisfying anchor for her 
abundant physical and mental energies. The young 
woman who reads Shelley in one mood and Darwin 
or Herbert Spencer in another is no uncommon type, 
although when she has the beauty and splendid 
vitality of Andria she appear so. Otway, therefore, 
rather mistook the nature of his interest by vastly 
exaggerating its scholastic elements. He thought he 
had feiintly discerned in her the effect of his teaching ; 
to study its influence and to direct its course on 
so splendid a subject was a new form of temptation, 
stimulating indeed, but not so entirely intellectual 
as he imagined. Thus, although Otway translated 
thought into action with diflSculty, he started for 
Portruthic without a vestige of uneasiness, the real 
incentive being concealed under the thick speculative 
dust of his theories. 

He arrived there at the peaceful moment when 
twilight coalesces with the soothing gloom of an 
August night. The scent of honeysuckle floated on 
the soft air mixed with the pungent odour from the 
bracken-covered hills which shut in the bay. The 
calm of the evening stole on him pleasantly. He sat 
on the terrace of the hotel, quietly smoking, hearing 
the soft lapping of the ripples against the stone quay ; 
his thoughts, half projected, half retrospective, moved 
round Andria. The stars shone in the placid sky; 
the headlands across the bay were dimly defined 
against the faint light in the west. The world, 
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contemplative rather than melancholy, coerced him 
by its brooding calm to feel contempt for the fniit- 
lessness of all that human action to whose dubious 
future his philosophy pointed. 

The sky, the sea, the dim coast-line, whispered, 
* You know nothing ; you will know nothing ; nothing 
can be known.' 

Lately he had slept ill, but that night he fell into 
a dreamless sleep, not waking until the sun streamed 
in at his unshaded windows. Rising, he found the 
sea sparkling gladly and nature's face bearing a 
braver message to all her children. 

After breakfast he strolled out into the sunshine to 
the coastguard station on the western limit of the 
narrow bay where the man on duty, leaning against 
the tar-stained boat-house, gloss in hand, fixed a 
languidly inquiring eye on the horizon. 

' Fine morning, sir,' said the sailor. 

'Beautiful,' returned Otway. *Aro there many 
visitors at Portruthic ? ' 

'A goodish few, sir. The same families mostly 
comes every year.' 

* Where does Mrs. Vincent live ? ' 

' Below there — Craig View it 's called.' 

He pointed to a low, white, creeper-covered cottage 
in a luxuriant garden that sloped down to the rocks, 
where a big patch of simflowers grew within ten yards 
of the sea. 

'You'll see the young lady and gentleman come 
out to bathe d'rectly,' said the coastguard. 'They 
mostly do about this time. There they are.' 

Otway saw two tall figures issue from the clematis- 
clad porch — the taller a magnificently built young 
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man in a dark blue bathing dress, the other in a grey 
wrapper and a deep red cap. 

'The one in blue's Mr. Arthur/ said the coast- 
guard. * Her in the gown 's the young lady. You '11 
see 'em swim. It 's a sight ! ' 

The grey figure discarded the long wrapper to a 
white-capped maid, and stood for a moment on the 
rocky margin a superbly graceful shape in bright red. 
The blue figure, with a bound and a whoop of high 
spirits, dived into the waters darkling under the 
overshadowing crags, and the girl followed. 

'They can dive!' said the coastguard with the 
air of a man who has a local right in the exhibi- 
tion. 

' But is it safe amongst all those rocks ? ' 

'Safe enough when you know the lie of 'em. 
They'll swim out to that there buoy. The young 
lady swims almost as fast as the young gen'leman.' 

Then with an interest out of proportion with the 
incident, the philosopher watched the red cap and 
the brown head making strongly for the floating 
platform moored some seventy yards from the shore. 

'That's Mr. Arthur getting up. There! in two 
movements. Neat, ain't it ? ' 

The coastguard fixed his glass, with the mild in- 
terest of one beholding what, is familiar, on the 
little centre of vigorous life that flashed animation 
over the green waters of the bay. 

Arthur, stooping over the floating platform, 
stretched a muscular arm to his sister. In a moment 
she was standing in the simshine beside him ; their 
voices, vibrating with the exhilaration of the sea, 
reached Otway across the merrily splashing ripples. 
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'Look at 'em, sir!' said the coastguard, proudly 
handing his telescope. ' Ain't they a fine pair ? ' 

Then across the disc of the strong sea-glass Arthur 
and Andria loomed clearly, the water streaming from 
down their shining limbs. From her slim white 
ankles to her lovely neck, a perfect type of woman- 
hood, Andria's beauty flashed upon the philosopher 
with a vividness that set his heart beating. ' dea, 
certe!' whispered his memory. The bathers stood 
each at an extreme limit of the narrow floating 
platform, rocking the structure vigorously, until, 
Andria's foot slipping on the wet planks, she half 
fell and half dived into the water, and began swim- 
ming to the shore. Her brother balanced himself 
a moment m an attitude of mimic triumph, glanced 
towards the cliff, then dived once more for the shore. 

'They are always up to their pranks,' said the 
coastguard admiringly. * Thank you kindly, sir,' ho 
added, as Otway returned him his glass together 
with a shilling. 

There could be no doubt of it. A warm, vivid, and 
youthful emotion was knocking at the philosopher's 
heart, swamping the asceticism of fifteen years of 
intellectual toil Absorbed in theoretical schemes 
of life, the elemental and simple joys of existence 
had been overlooked. And so he walked along the 
shore in a mood of pleasant wonder, no longer trying 
to test and analyse, but simply following it with the 
unreasoning acquiescence of a child. Andria in her 
red bathing-dress shone like a bright image of youth 
and beauty on his imagination, llie impression was 
unforgetable. 

His foot was lighter, the pensive look changed for 
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one of alert expectancy, as he followed his pleasant 
musings along the rugged shore where the receding 
tide had left heaps of gleaming seaweed between 
the spaces of the tumbled rocks. Something had 
dispelled his melancholy. What was it? Soon a 
definite answer to his wonder came. Suddenly, sit- 
ting on a smooth-worn slab of grey stone reading, he 
came on Andria. She rose to meet him with pleased 
surprise. 

'You have kept your promise,' she said, as they 
shook handa ' I hope you will like the place.' 

' I am charmed with it,' he said. ' Have you been 
painting ? ' 

'No. You remember my resolve? You taught 
me to know when I am beaten.' 

' What does Mr. Bent think of it ? ' 

Andria looked slightly uncomfortabla She could 
scarcely tell him that. 

' When he quite understood how serious I was he 
took much the same view of it as you ; and told me 
to learn to live instead of trying to learn to paint' 

' Nature has taught you that already,' said Otway. 

' But I have no scheme of life at alL' 

'Then live without ona "Hang up philosophy," 
as Juliet says. Miss Vincent.' 

*Ah, but Juliet was a whirlwind of embodied 
emotions. If she had had some of the friar's philo- 
sophy, she would never have slept in the Capulets* 
tomb.' 

But she perceived he was treating the matter as 
a mild joke, and, remembering her letter, wondered 
uneasily whether it had struck him as a piece of 
young- womanly pedantry. 
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' I don't think you like women to be too much in 
earnest/ she said. 

'This morning/ he answered, 'I walked to the 
coastguard station on that point, and saw two bathers, 
one in blue, the other in red.' 

' Cardinal red ? ' asked Andria. 

' I believe that was the shade/ he resumed, smiling. 
' " That 's Mr. Arthur and Miss Andria," said the coast- 
guard ; " they can dive ! " ' 

' I suppose he lent you his telescope ? ' said Andria. 

' He did ; and I profited by the object lesson. You 
swam like young seals, and filled the whole bay with 
life and animation. I never saw two himian beings 
more full of the joy of living before. Without know- 
ing it you had solved the problem so far as it is 
possible.' 

'Mere animal spirits/ said Andria. 'The Polar 
bear has similar moments of brief pleasure in his 
narrow tank when the cold begins. But the moment 
he thinks, his vast nostalgia oppresses him again. 
In the same way the Puritan within me cries out 
on the joy of living. There is no altruism in it' 

'Tes there is; only it is unconscious. It gives 
pleasure to withered philosophers like mysel£' 

'So do young puppies when they romp. Philo- 
sophy of this brand won't do for your new book, Mr 
Otway/ 

' Who knows ? Perhaps in the coming Golden Age 
we shall need no guides to conduct but instinct' 

' It must be eiherealised, then,' said Andria. ' If 
this innocent-looking Portruthic were ruled by in- 
stinct, it would be a howling wilderness in a genera- 
tion. But how is your new book progressing ? ' 
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' It is not progressing/ he said. ' I think we ex- 
aggerate the importance of booka In the form of 
speculative philosophy the public has more than it 
can carry. We are getting too far away from nature. 
Some day a great man will come before the world 
with a great secret — a secret compared to which 
Darwin's discovery fades into insignificance— and we 
shall learn the futility of all philosophies. The truth 
will be found here.' 

And he waved his hand with a gesture that em- 
braced the sky, the sea, and the long lines of purple 
headlands. 

'Then you will never write another book, Mr. 
Otway ? ' 

*I shall probably write several; but the ghost of 
future knowledge will stand at my elbow to keep 
my dogmatism in check, and unless a metaphysician 
is allowed to dogmatise, you know he is never happy.* 

And this was the first of many talks by the sea. 



CHAPTER XI 

Otwat and Andria thought that they were movmg 
towards a complete mutual understanding. This is 
the commonest illusion of lovers who mistake affec- 
tion for knowledge. Still the charm of the imaginary 
sjrmpathy they shared gave a new aspect to nature 
and a deeper meaning to words. The monotonous 
sullenness of Otway's pessimism for a while was dis- 
pelled by Andria's vivid influence. 

Otway had come to Portruthic for a fortnight ; the 
fortnight was over, but stiU he Imgered there, until 
at last he found himself fetce to face with an accepted 
visit to Scotland. Action of any sort was painful to 
him. Years of quiescent musing had blunted his 
power of decision. He was a dreamer such as the 
West rarely produces, and an ascetic of a type 
commoner in the East His book had been written 
with his intelligence and in spite of his temperament 
Now it was finished, and had brought him fame, he 
found in himself its embodied contradiction. He now 
thought his most brilliant chapters merely dexterous 
examples of special pleading. But of his secret robe 
of lethargic melancholy Andria saw merely the grace- 
ful shadow, and found it restful after the healthy con- 
fusion encompassing her own eager life. 

Mrs. Vincent boasted of never interfering with her 
daughter's movements, ' having,' as she assured her 
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only sister, ' no other object than to see her suitably 
married.' Thus Otway and Andria were thrown with- 
out a barrier into each other's society. There seemed 
something inevitable in their intimacy. 

' He is helping me in so many ways/ Andria told 
herself as an excuse for the pleasure his society gave 
her. He had power to turn her dullest moments into 
gold. He seemed so calmly wise, so tender to nature 
and life,so remote firomthe unpicturesque people whom 
she was accustomed to meet, and so she pictured him 
in a noble future ' warring with falsehood to the knife ' 
in a pure atmosphere far above the vulgar crowd. 

She knew he admired her, but his admiration was 
the essence of delicate flattery, and unlike the admira- 
tion of commoner minds to which she had grown 
accustomed. 

Once her brother, teasing her, had said, ' I '11 tell 
' you why men admire you, Andria. It 's just because 
you are a splendid animal' 

'0 Arthur I' she exclaimed, pained because she 
thought there might be truth in his rude jest, ' you 
make me feel like one of Rubens's fat huntresses 
floundering on a big canvas at the Louvre before a 
crowd of Cook's tourists.' 

Seeing that the thought vexed her, he good- 
naturedly tried to persuade her that she was far more 
like Virgil's picture of Dido on her way in the temple 
in the first book of the .^Ineid. 

But Andria found no comfort in VirgiL 

' It is no good,' she said, ' I shall feel like a squalid 
fat frcm to the end of the chapter.' 

That a woman could consent to be a sort of 
swaggering chattel with no higher aim than to please 
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the duller men lowered the dignity of the whole sex 
in her eyes. Andria was proud of her beauty, often 
indeed delighted with its luxuriant impressions flashed 
back to her eyes by the mirror, but she resented the 
sensuous appraisement of it which she sometimes read 
in the coarser faces of loose-Upped men. Such tributes 
revolted her. But with Otway it was very diflferenU 
On his ascetic and passionless face such a look was 
impossible. The baser appetites seemed to have burnt 
out by the fire of thought, so completely had the 
intellectual side of his nature triumphed there. Yet 
when his eyes were bent on her with a haunting look 
of wistful soUcitude it set her own heart beating with 
vague anticipation of some completer explanation. 

On the evening which Otway said was his last at 
Portruthic, he dined with Mrs. Vincent and her 
daughter. The prospect of so distinguished, well-to- 
do, and amiable a son-in-law pleased Mrs. Vincent, in 
spite of her son's disapproval ' Andria,' she had said 
to him, ' is such a clever girl that she would be quite 
unhappy with a dull person for a husband.' And her 
son idmost agreed with her in spite of the Oxford 
rumours. 

Mrs. Vincent read her daughter's feelings with more 
accuracy than Andria suspected. The list of bafiled 
admirers had been weighed and found wanting, was 
becoming over long, and she dreaded being the 
mother of a restless old maid. Had she dared she 
would have discussed the evils of a prolonged spinster- 
hood openly, but she was rather afraid of Andria, 
who, after aU, had ' the right to be difficult,' and so, 
like a wise lady, she thought much more than she 
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They dined with the French windows widely opened, 
the garden scents drifting in on the warm evening air, 
and the sea dreamily heaving in the twilight. Under 
the glow of the lamp the silver and glass shone hos- 
pitably, and the bowl of wild flowers which Otway and 
Andria had plucked in the hills among the abandoned 
quarries sent silent messages to them both. 

' And this,' said Mrs. Vincent, throwing a faint tone 
of regret into her comfortable voice, *is your last 
evening at Portruthic' 

' I fear so, for the present at all events. I must go 
to Scotland as I have arranged, but I think I would 
rather stay here.* 

*I was sure you would like the place. I told 
Andria so when we first knew you were coming. Did 
I not, Andria ? ' 

Andria said ' Yes,' remembering that her family had 
regarded him as a sort of substitute for her abandoned 
painting. The slight infusion of associated irony 
seemed painfully out of place. Keenly alive to the 
humorous side of things, she was loth to see satire 
encroaching on the romance of the situation. 

' I heard from Arthur, who is cricketing at Ports- 
mouth,' continued Mrs. Vincent, addressing herself to 
her daughter. ' He tells me that Mr. Bent has written 
to him and that he talks of coming down here.' 

* I thought he was going to Homburg,' said Otway. 

' Yes, so we understood. I suppose he must have 
changed his mind, I dare say he will expect you to 
resume your painting again.' 

Now Mrs. Vincent was not conscious of any motive 
in her reference to Mr. Bent, but this was rather 
because her faculty of analysis was blunt than that 
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the motdve was non-existent Andria perceived the 
unconfessed motive of the remark and she shied 
at it. 

' Mr. Bent will not wish me to paint any more/ she 
said. 

' But why not, dear/ said her mother, calmly help- 
ing herself to a cutlet. 'It is so good for young 
women to have a serious indoor pursuit, especially in 
the bad weather. I 'm sure you will agree with me, 
Mr. Otway ? ' 

* Painting *s an excellent substitute for novel-reading 
or dominoes,' interrupted Andria hastily, in order to 
spare Otway the necessity of replying. 

'My dear Andria/ expostulated her mother, 'you 
are getting as flippant as your brother. How unkind 
after the pains Mr. Bent has taken to teach you ! A 
little while ago you were not happy away from the 
studio.' 

But the association of ideas produced in Otway's 
mmd a rather distressing picture. He imagined 
Andria married to some well-to-do person of the Bent 
type, mistress of a big house in Kensington, and the 
centre of the usual commonplace domestic organisa- 
tion, including the white-robed nurse and the rosy 
infants. For the ordinary young woman the career 
his femcy foreshadowed might be as inevitable as it 
was wholesome and fitting, but for Andria it appeared 
so ridiculously inappropriate that he felt it scarcely 
conceivable that she would submit to it. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Vincent refused to go 
into the garden on the plea that there wore too many 
insects, so Otway and Andria strayed side by side 
down the sloping path leading to the rock from which, 
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on his first morning at Fortruthic, he had seen her 
diva 

The feathery tamarisk hedge scarcely rustled in 
the stiUness. Above firom the open windows of the 
dining-room, a band of light fell on the shrubs 
revealing the irrationally active moths flitting aim- 
lessly towards the shining centre of their excite- 
ment. 

' How calm it is ! ' said Otway, looking down on the 
sea, colourless in the growing gloom. 

Splash! splash! splash! went the wavelets as though 
in petulant expostulation with the great peace their 
petty restlessness left unbrokea Andria's white dress 
shone softly through the darkness ; over her bare arms 
and shoulders she had thrown a soft silk wrap. Her 
head was uncovered, and her beauty seemed to him 
to fill the night. They sat on a rustic seat half-con- 
cealed among thick shrubs. Faintly pungent odours 
stirred in the leaves. Dewy odours from the upland 
orchards mixed with the breath of the sea. The 
world was full of summer life ; only the sea, grey and 
mysterious, whispered the story of mistrust and doubt. 

Otway's mind turned to the future, then to the 
past ; but found ease only in the present. 

* Why should all my life,' he wondered, * be spent in 
futile wanderings across the bleak interminable plains 
of doubt ? ' 

So they mused, each happy in the other's presence, 
till the fragrant silence swallowed them up, and the 
dusks of evening deepened to the glooms of night 

' Miss Vincent ! ' he said at last, to break the spelL 

'Yes.' 

Her voice seemed altered. Her white figure was 
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outlined against the shrubs and her face was turned 
to the sea. 

' Would it be impertinent to ask you of what you 
were thinking ? ' 

* I could not tell you. Perhaps I was wondering what 
the world is expecting to happen this quiet evening.' 

This time the long silence weighed upon her. She 
felt that a human force was gathering under the veil 
of the intense repose. 

At last she could bear it no longer. 

* I think/ she said, ' I will go in.' 
And she half rose from her seat. 

'Please, stay/ he said. 'I have never been so happy 
before/ 

He felt his blood flowing warmly through his veins. 
The scent of the roses in her breast, like the sense 
of his own revivmg youth, reached him, adding to 
the witchery surrounding her. 

*Is it,' he said, 'because love has been kept out of my 
life that to-night I find myself in an enchanted circle 
where nothing else stirs ? ' 

She sat motionless, but tremulously happy, his long 
slender fingers folded round her own. 

' Andria ! Andria ! Andria ! ' he said, but she knew 
he needed no answer. *I love your name. I love 
you, for you have taught me how to live. Pity me 
and love me too.' 

* I do love you/ she said. 

And then they exchanged the first kiss of love either 
had ever felt. 

And so they sat in brief bliss, unconscious of the 
flight of time till Mrs. Vincent's voice summoned 
them to the house. 




CHAPTER XII 



The four months foUowiog bis engagement were the 
pleasontest in Otway's Ufa For ten years he had 
been a soUtary wanderer in the wUdemess of abstract 
ideas where the warm-blooded realities had been 
reduced to shadows, and love had been merely a 
synonym for an instinct Now it had become a fact 
beside which all triumphs of the intellect seemed to 
fade into insignificanca There were moments when 
the change bewildered him, and he felt like one who 
has discovered a new sense of which he has still to 
learn the use. 
Once, to explain this feeling, he quoted Browning : 

' Yes ! there came floating by 
Me, who lay floating too, 
Such a strange butterfly ! 
Creature as dear as new.' 

* 1* he said, ' am the Amphibian ; the creature with 
the membraned sun-sufiused wings is Andria.' 

And she thought the compliment charming. Yet 
the unfreezing of his nature, half-congealed by endless 
introspection, was invisible to her eyes. 

Her ambition for him was boundless, but whenever 
she wished' to speak of his future achievements he 
checked her ardour. 

He was content with the present. ' Was it not all 
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they could be sure of ? ' ' Ever since I learnt to read/ 
he said, ' I have been trying to catch the future, and 
perhaps it has made me a little tired/ 

' And the new book not even begun ? ' 

' No, it is nothing more than a tight string across 
my mind's horizon— a psychological clothes-line for 
the damp theories to hang oa I am in the Elysian 
fields here with you, Andria. Let me enjoy my 
holiday/ 

'All your life should be a holiday like those days 
at Portruthic if I could make it so,' she answered 
affectionately. 'But you have to climb to the highest 
mountain tops of knowledge, and plant your flag 
there. I shall sit with the crowd in the lazy valley 
and die of pride/ 

And so, for a space, in an enchanted world where 
all his ancient cares grew light as gossamer, he moved 
towards his wedding day, the material side of it loom- 
ing more oppressively to the front as it approached. 
Learned dons, his colleagues, sent him pompous silver 
presents, and the meaner newspapers pratded a good 
deal of the coming match. 

From the worldly point of view nothing could have 
been more satisfactory. Otway had inherited a modest 
fortune from his father, a distinguished physician, and 
Andria, under her father's will, succeeded to £500 a 
year on her marriage. 

That a man of means should write a book on 
scientific sociology and, moreover, live a life of self- 
denying toil, remote firom the 'fat things' which 
Carlyle assures, 'the devil prepares for his elect,' 
struck the little world cognisant of the fEict as 
supremely odd. That he should marry a beautiful 
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and accomplished girl like any ordinary mortal also 
excited some wonder, for Otwa/s acquaintance had 
persuaded themselves that his only marriage would 
be to some chair of philosophy. 

'Never expected an old philosopher Uke yourself 
would marry/ said a college friend. 'Don't mean 
old in years, you know, but in wisdom.* 

At Oxford, where Otway had enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of an agnostic St. Kevin, it was believed that 
a cryptic form of misogyny, confessed to none, but 
suspected by all his college contemporaries, was at 
the back of his attitude towards women. 

But when the engagement was announced, Arthur, 
whom these rumours had disquieted, decided that 
they must be baseless scandals which the fact of his 
maiiage disproved. 

In revenge he teased his sister. 

* I hope,' he said, * you will permit me to call you 
« My Lady Galahad." ' 

* I can see nothing funny in a contempt for self- 
indulgence,' she protested a little hotly. 

And then, like a wise young man, her brother con- 
cealed his mirth, which had its roots in the squalid 
chatter of the smoking-room, unmeet for his sister's 
ear. 

Otway was not ignorant of the gossip of the college 
common-room, and the club, concerning himself, al- 
though he misunderstood its nature. 

'My friends,' he said, 'seem to regard me as a 
modem edition of Casaubon, and you as a self- 
immolating Dorothea.* 

' How foolish,' said Andria, smiling ; ' I am barely 
ten years younger than you.' 
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One afternoon Just before their marriage, when they 
were talking over the fire in the Vincents' drawing- 
room, the portraits of Andria and her brother arrived 
from Bent's studio. Since the announcement Andria 
had not seen the painter. The letter accompanying 
the pictures broke the silence of three months. En- 
closed was a note from Carter, just returned &om his 
African trip. When she had read them, she handed 
them to Otway. Bent said : 

* Dear Miss Vincent, — Will you accept your por- 
trait as my wedding gift ? Although I understand 
that Mr. Otway cares little for modem painting I am 
still convinced that I could send you nothing that 
would give him equal pleasure. 

* I wish you both every happiness, and much regret 
that my enforced absence in Paris on business will 
prevent me firom being present at your wedding. 

'The portrait of your brother is the gift of Mr. 
Carter, who commissioned me to paint it before he 
left England last summer. — Yours sincerely, 

' Peter Bent.' 

Whilst Andria was reading, Otway surveyed the 
portraits which had been placed on an ottoman under 
the shaded rays of the electric light. 

' Yours,' he said, ' is a noble picture. I have seen 
nothing of Mr. Bent's to equal it.' 

'Here is his letter,' she said, 'Congratulatory 
letters are apparently difficult to write.' 

'Mr. Bent might have omitted his shaft about 
my not caring for modem pictures. Your mother 
misquoted me somewhat and left out all my reserva- 
tions.' 
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Then he read Carter's note : 

*My dear Miss Vincent, — ^Will you accept the 
portrait of your brother which I commissioofled Mr. 
Bent (under the bond of secrecy) to paint for me ? I 
send it with my warmest congratulations and sincerest 
wishes for your future happiness. Yours very truly, 

* Reginald Carter.' 

On the other side of the paper was a postscript 
which Andria in her haste had missed. It said, ' I 
returned from the Cape two days ago, clothed and 
almost in my right mind. I hope that you have long 
since forgiven me for the mistake I made.' 

'I think you missed the postscript,' said Otway. 
And he read it aloud. * Why does he assure you of 
his recovered sanity ? ' 

Andria blushed. 

' Some nonsense — I cannot remember.' 

Arthur's entrance, however, spared Andria further 
explanation, and threw sufficient light on the incident. 

' What ! ' he exclaimed. * Our portraits I Has Bent 
given them ? ' 

' Mr. Bent gives my portrait, Mr. Carter yours.' 

*They are ripping! I call it awfully generous. 
Poor old Carter, though ! He 's back, then ? ' 

'Yes.' 

* Carter, you know,' he explained to Otway, * went 
to Afric's sunny climes to cure " a sorrow-laden heart " 
and look out for mining shares. But I dare say you 
know all about that. There will be a small crowd of 
defeated but generous rivals in church, I hope you 
won't mind.' 

'I shall regard their presence as a compliment,' 
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the other answered, looking at Andria, who much 
disliked the drift of the conversation. 

' I hope Peter will be sufficiently recovered to send 
my portrait to the Academy/ continued Arthur. ' I 
can't afford to miss the advertisement I 'm reading 
for the Bar, and want the solicitors to see my forensic 
face.' 

'You will find your jocular view of life of great 
service in a profession where it is quite as necessary 
as the rudiments of Roman law/ said Otway. 

'Philosophy's the only form of human activity 
where wit is superfluous/ returned Arthur. * This is 
the experience of my " Final Schools " which plunged 
me in the deepest melancholy. If you had been my 
examiner I 'm convinced you would have sent me up 
a " class " out of sheer pity, Otway.' 

' I might have been compelled to " plough " you as 
a profane young Philistine,' said Otway. 

' In that case I should have refused to give Andria 
away.' 

* I had forgotten that contingency,' said Otway. 

Andria had listened a little imeasily. She did not 
like her brother to chaff Otway, and she took the 
first opportunity of explaining to him that this ap- 
parent want of respect was merely a manifestation of 
Arthur's high spirits. 

'His amiable savagery is not displeasing,' said 
Otway. 'He is the best specimen of the modem 
gladiator I have met, and has every possible tempta- 
tion to make mouths at all the forms of inductive 
reasoning against which university discipline has 
driven him.' 



CHAPTER Xm 

'The chief danger of marriages of affection/ said 
Otway in his book, ' lies in their unfulfilled expecta- 
tions. Love idealises, marriage realises, and thus, 
even when the strength of affection lasts, the tenderest 
souls are compelled to recognise inevitable discrep- 
ancies between their present and the unfulfilled hope 
of the past' 

Andria and Otway were married in the dull English 
mid-winter, and went for a lengthened tour to Italy 
and the south. In the blue Mediterranean her hus- 
band found a fitting background for his beautiful 
and high-spirited wife, for the vigoiu: of her unblem- 
ished youth and the courage of her undefeated hopes. 
But neither sea, nor sun, nor ancient promontories, 
white with pollen-scattering heather, could bring 
back to Otway the evanescent sense of trust in him- 
self and the scheme of the world which had possessed 
him when he first sat down to write Society and 
CivUiaation. Andria's influence could only kindle 
for a space the torch his long labours had almost 
burnt out ; there was no permanence in the pale thin 
flame. 

In his soft dark hair the scattered streaks of grey 
were scarcely visible, and outwardly Otway was a 
yoimg man still, with a future in which fame seemed 
assured. To this Andria looked forward with pleasure, 
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but he with doubt, misgiving, and unspoken con- 
tempt Either from some invisible flaw in his 
physical health, or an analogous fleck in the perfect 
sanity of his mind, Otway felt that his power of will 
was broken. Through ten laborious years he had 
tried to believe in the highest destiny of humanity. 
His brilliant effort to see light in the darkness had 
captivated many other ardent souls besides Andria's. 
But he no longer had faith in the theories, so 
eminently flattering to human reason, the promulga- 
tion of which had brought him fame, and lacked the 
courage as well as the power to publicly retrace his 
steps' and join the gloomy camp of Schopenhauer and 
EEartmann. Thus, whilst his whole mental equipment 
was unstable and shifting as light sand, Andria, 
unconscious of the philosophic welter oppressing him, 
fully believed in the imbroken intellectual continuity 
of the outwardly self-contained author of Society 
and CivUiaation. Thus she had to discover that she 
had been captivated by the side of his mind now 
practically dead. Whither her intelligence had led, 
her affections had recklessly followed Some day the 
debt must be paid. 

Thus the three months of pleasant wandering did 
something to dissipate Andria's illusion that she 
perfectly imderstood her husband, whilst it materially 
increased his distrust. It pleased him, however, to 
see her enthusiasm kindling before some picture, 
statue, or historic landscape, and he brought all his 
wide reading to aid her imagination. 

In April Mr. and Mrs. Otway returned to London, 
and settled down in the large roomy, old-fashioned 
house inherited by Otway from his father, the 
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physician whose practice had flourished over that 
opulent region which is bounded on the east by Bond 
Street and on the west by Park Lane. Andria would 
perhaps have preferred a brighter and less imposing 
abode, but the big consulting-room made an admir- 
able Ubrary for her husband, and the problem how 
best to reUeve the forbidding aspect of the recep- 
tion-room was interesting in its gradual although 
somewhat costly solution. Before the beginning of 
May all the walls, ceilings, and staircases had ceased 
to ache under the burden of intense respectability they 
had rigidly carried for so many years. Otway had lost 
his mother when he was a lad, and no woman's hand 
had tried to dispel the blight of early Victorian tasta 
The big drawing-room alone shook itself entirely jfree 
from the cham of dead fashions, becoming a charm- 
ing apartment of blended yellows and greens. 

When the upholsterers had finally departed, and a 
small forest of palms had broken up the stem rect- 
angular lines with their branches, Andria brought 
Otway up from his study to see it. The scheme was 
all her own, and, as he wished, had been carried out 
without consulting with him. 

' If you don't like it I shall be horribly disappointed,' 
she said, as they moimted the stairs side by side. 

' You have silenced all my adverse criticisms,' he 
said, smiling. 'Only a fanatic for truth would be 
silenced after such a threat.' 

' But you told me the truth about my painting, so 
I trust you. Now you must prepare for a shock. 
Old household gods have been banished from their 
place of honour to obscure attics. The poor room was 
aching for a new life, and I have given it one. Look !' 
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She opened the door, and they entered. 

' The transformation/ he said, ' is a little bewilder- 
ing. You must give me time.' 

He looked in vain for the familiar furniture, the 
solid, ungainly, but comfortable, friends of his boy- 
hood. Most of it had vanished. Save for the few 
good water-colours now rehung on a more intelligent 
plan, the carved Chinese cabinet, * the gift of a grate- 
ful patient,' and his mother's portrait in pastels, 
nothing remained. Andria's new grand piano, the 
wedding gift of Mrs. Vincent, usurped the place of the 
ancient and faded instrument whose tinkling lived in 
his memory. The dull reticence of the walls and 
carpets had gone: the whole air of the place sug- 
gested a desire for projection into the future as well 
as the idea of reckless oblivion of the past. 

'It is a whirling revolution, isn't it?' she said, 
watching his grave face. ' Over the rest of the house 
lies the shadow of 1840, but here you have the eager 
restlessness of the modem spirit, hungry for change.' 

Then she sat down at the piano, and played a frag- 
ment of Chopin full of jubilant defiance. The crepi- 
tating waves of melody seemed to stir the fragrant 
flower-scented air and to rustle the fern-fronds. 

* You have given the room a new life,' he said as 
she ended abruptly. 

' But sacrificed the old one. But that was inevi- 
table. Do you think it pretty, Louis ? ' 

' Yes, charming.' 

'Really?' 

*Yes. It is soft, luxurious, hospitable, fiill of 
flowers, promises, and harmonious cheerfulness, and 
symbolic of the materialism of the day.' 
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' But, Louis, I can't see the materialism. I meant 
the room to appeal to the more delicate human 
fancies/ 

'So it does; but no modem human abode can 
escape the taint. You have replaced the materialism 
of the nineteenth century by that of the twentieth, 
that is alL' 

' That means you do not like it.' 

'No, I repeat your room is charming, and when 
your portrait returns from the Academy, and hangs 
opposite my mother's, it will be quite perfect But do 
you imagine that if the world were really convinced 
life was the transitory journey between two existences 
of immeasurable duration that any one would have 
troubled to invent the electric light ? It is because 
man is unconsciously persuaded that this is his only 
foothold on time that he has learnt to build himself 
pretty nests. Thus the visible taint of materialism 
becomes a compliment to your taste and skill.' 

* You are laughing at me, Louis. There is nothing 
of this doctrine in your book' 

'I omitted the chapter on the ethics of house- 
furnishing,' he said ; * but upholstery, as evidence of 
contemporary materialism, is an interesting problem.' 

She had begun to notice his newly-found habit of 
self-mockery and its increasing bitterness. 

* It will perhaps have the same value as the philo- 
sophy of clothes,' she said. ' But I hope you will not 
grow like my brother Arthur, and take a jocular view 
of life.' 

' Like the melancholy Jaques ? ' 

* Yes, but with an infusion of Dean Swift's dishke 
for humanity.' 
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« But. Andria. when did you discover my dislike for 
humanity ? ' 

' When we were in Venice, and heard a crowd of 
tourists in a steam laxmch singing a music-hall song.' 

' I remember. They were annoying. But how can 
I hate humanity without hating myself, since I am 
the only specimen I thoroughly know ? ' 

He was smiling, she more than half serious, anxious 
too to find the origin of the bitter spirit which ran 
through his conversation like a black thread through 
a string of white beads, forming a marked contrast to 
the more genial tone of his book. 

' But do you love yourself, Louis ? ' 

* Well, not beyond reason.' 

Conscious that her marriage had brought her a 
sense of disappointment which she would not admit, 
she now watched her husband very closely, remem- 
bering nearly all he said. 

'One must,' she reflected, 'judge a man by his 
work, not by every idle word he utters.' 

All the same she sometimes feared the intellectual 
keenness of his mind was losing its edge from friction 
against some impalpable obstruction within him. 

He spent many solitary hours in his library, but 
never told her what work he was doing. 

'I suppose you are taking notes for your new 
book ? ' she said. 

*Not exactly,' he answered. 'I'm rather like a 
man on the outskirts of a tropical forest with an axe 
too blimt to cut a path through the jimgle. I am 
hesitating to advance, and trying to &id something 
to sharpen its edge.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

The first two years of the Otways' married life left it 
outwardly imclianged. Otway was generally believed 
to be writing a great book, whilst Andria gave him 
the encouragement great men of letters expect to 
find in their wives. This was the simplest inter- 
pretation of a conjugal relationship apparently im- 
entangled. 

But the few who were brought nearer the domestic 
centre by old association of friendship or affectionate 
curiosity suspected the currents moving beneath the 
visible surfaca 

Andria made the most of her position as the wife 
of a distinguished exponent of sociology. Experience 
has led the world to expect dowdiness to ally itself 
with learning. A rough head, an ill-fitting dress, 
hygienic boots, a muddy complexion, in the eyes of 
the exigently 'smart' are supposed to represent the 
conjugal consolations of culture. When the wife of 
a philosopher deviates from this type the frivolous 
affect astonishment Some of the fashionable callers 
at Bryton Street thought Andria 'a good deal too 
pretty for her place.' They expected to find a short- 
haired young woman blinking through a pince-nez, 
but went away impressed and astonished at her mag- 
nificent physical beauty. 

But although as gracious and charming as ever, 
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and now an accomplished woman of the world, Andria 
was changed, though the change baffles definition. 

* All periods of imrealised anticipation/ says Otway 
in Society and dvUiaation, in the chapter on ' Influ- 
ences/ ' are followed by an unconscious shifting of our 
mental horizons/ Andria ahnost knew this work by 
heart, her acquaintance with it, in fact, was occa- 
sionally mortifying to her husband, from whose feet 
all pride and pleasure in his earUer hypotheses were 
fast slipping. 

But, too magnanimous to shoot him with the 
arrows he had forged for the philosophic quiver he 
had in secret thrown from his weary shoulders, she 
decided to make the best of an enviable position, and 
brilliantly filled her place in the half literary and half 
' smart ' society, to which she had been swept by the 
social currents aroimd her. 

Andria had changed, without knowing it, as a leaf 
changes imperceptibly when May treads on the heels 
of June. Her brother observed that the perfect 
candour existing between them before Andria*s 
marriage had become modified in one or two aspects ; 
there were obscure comers in her mind into which he 
could not see. He noticed that she ceased to talk of 
her husband's books, of his future achievements, and 
his growing influence. 

'Don't you think Andria is altered, mother?' he 
said to Mrs. Vincent, one night when they were 
driving home from dinner at the Otways'. 

His mother reflected a moment. The easy good 
nature which enabled her to glide in complacent 
comfort over the smooth surface of things prevented 
her from seeing beneath it 
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' No/ she said, after a moment, ' that is, not more 
than most girls after marriage, and not nearly so 
much as some. She is rather steadier, perhaps.' 

' Statelier, you mean. But I dare say a philosopher 
given to prolonged musings is a little oppressive to 
live with, and I fancy Andria is disappointed,' 

But since Mrs. Vincent had encouraged the 
marriage she was determined to regard it as quite an 
ideal one. 

'Nonsense! Andria is perfectly happy; no one 
could be more indulgent than Louis. Why! last 
week she sold her brougham, and bought a victoria 
without even consulting him. I should never have 
dared to do such a thing with your poor father, and 
I 'm sure no one ever got on better than we did.' 

'Otway's all right enough,' said Arthur, a little 
irritably, 'except that he sometimes looks like a 
Buddhist lost in contemplating the mystic syllable 
" Om." " Om " may amuse him, but Andria 's tired 
of it.' 

' But she was quite infatuated about Louis's learning 
before her marriage,' said Mrs. Vincent, 'and knew 
what she had to expect.' 

' She knew what she expected, but she never knew 
what she would get.' 

But his mother considered the distinction too 
trifling for discussion. 

' If Andria were unhappy she would confide in me,' 
she answered. 

' No, she wouldn't,' said Arthur bluntly. 

'Of course Andria wouldn't complain of Louis to 
me,' she admitted. ' But then he is so good to her 
that it couldn't be that. Why ! they have everything. 
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or/ she added, thinking of the empty nursery, ' nearly 
everything. It would be positively wicked to be 
discontented. Louis, no doubt, begins to look a little 
older, and I fjEtncy he isn't very strong. If Andria 
isn't contented she ought to be, for no one could have 
a less exacting husband' 

An ' indulgent husband,' and a ' home of her own/ 
sub-understood an adequate income to ' keep it up,' 
constituted Mrs. Vincent's idea of the amount and 
nature of the happiness which her sex has a right to 
expect 

'You are arguing that if Andria isn't happy she 
ought to be, and that 's begging the question.' 

' I 'm perfectly sure she is happy, then,' retorted his 
mother, 'for no daughter of mine could possibly 
"grizzle!"' 

'That's conclusive/ said Arthur, as he opened their 
door with his latch-key. ' Perhaps the spectacle of a 
philosopher wrestling with mighty thoughts is rather 
too much for domestic daily consumption. All I 
know is that Andria isn't the same.' 

Meanwhile, Andria was hoping for some definite 
result of her husband's studies. He spent six hours 
a day in his room writing or reading, but since he had 
expressed a strong desire that she would not read his 
manuscripts, and, moreover, carefully kept them 
under lock and key, she had no idea of the nature of 
the work on which he was engaged. Once or twice, 
passing his door, she had heard him laughing a 
mirthless laugh, but had refrained from seeking an 
explanation. Gradually he had shut her off from the 
intellectual side of his life. 

* What I have once published,' he said, soon after 
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their marriage, ' ceases to have the slightest interest 
for me.' 

A few months later she observed that reference to 
his work disquieted him. To be compUmented on its 
success by an acquaintance caused him discomfort, 
visible only to her vigilant eye. A sparing reader of 
the papers, he rarely saw the frequent allusions to his 
ownS^tings, and was annoyed when she brought 
them imder his notice. 

Once when they were together in the reading-room 
of a seaside hotel on a wet day she showed him a 
reference to himself as the ' sanest and most comfort- 
ing of modem thinkers.' 

' I wish,' he said, * you would not show me those 
things ; they exasperate me.' 

Then, recalling his apparent indiflference to press 
comment when she had first known him, she was 
astonished 

'Why,' she asked, 'should it annoy you? The 
writer only says what most people think who have 
read your book.' 

' The public,' he said, ' is pleased with me because I 
spared its feelings, and flattered its weakness. I was ' 
— she noted the stress on the tense — 'the Martin 
Tupper of modem thought' 

So, step by step, they reached a point in their daily 
life at which she forbore to try to force an entrance 
into the morbid circle enclosing him. 

The shadow of a deep abstraction lay heavily upon 
him. With vague misgivings she watched this new 
personal atmosphere gathering round him, fitfuUy 
hoping the energies active beneath would dispel the 
mists, and find brilliant and triumphant issue. Mean- 
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while, she kept him unmolested in the chilling calm 
he had imperceptibly created. 

At last, step by step, the conviction was formed, 
and Andria, who Uiought she had married an intellec- 
tual her0| fbimd herself mated to a man secretly 
ashamed of the work by which his reputation had 
been won. 

Where, she asked herself sadly, was the splendid 
intellectual commimion to which she had looked for- 
ward when they were happy together by the sea at 
Portruthic ? The passion that had flared in him for a 
moment was but Uie faint shadow of the love it had 
called forth in her. 

Finally, when she fully realised the depth of his 
desire for complete moral, intellectual, and physical 
sohtude, she sorrowfully acquiesced. On the other 
hand, she tacitly acquired complete control over the 
practical side of their common daily life. When they 
were first married she had consulted him. His 
answer came in monotonous indifference, ' Do as you 
like.* What there was of antagonism (the word is too 
definitely strong to describe the shadowy opposition 
between them) was purely passive, having an origin 
partly in the atrophied mental and physical virility of 
the man, partly in the secret disappointment of his 
wife. She now knew her life would never be as the 
lives of the women about her. The maternal long- 
ings, that had lain once as obscure hopes in the centre 
of her warm womanly heart, whispered their regrets 
from the dark shadows of her room on her wakeful 
nights. ' No one shall ever know,' she thought, and 
so she threw all her rich energies into the narrow 
world where her youth and beauty gave her sway. 
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Of the compensations of her position she was fully 
conscious, llie breath and rumour of the many- 
sided London life rustled by her door. Why should 
8h9 waste her rich youth in vain regrets when the 
world called to her in so many pleasant yoices? 
Friends sprang up on all sides, exclusive doors were 
hospitably opened In his dim way her husband 
witnessed her social success with satisfaction. In 
society he occasionally showed that peculiar sort of 
acrid interest which is based in contempt. The 
recluse sometimes stepped from his study into his own 
or his neighbours' drawing-rooms and looked on with 
the eye of cryptic malice. Society seemed to him a 
preposterously absurd institution, balanced on dehcate 
but dangerous springs. If it were destroyed to- 
morrow, he believed the human race would be no 
loser. But in the good-natured, well-dressed mob 
which her husband despised, Andria found not a little 
solace. Outwardly, at all events, it was sympathetic. 
Her husband's name and fame attracted the clever as 
well as the inquisitive, whilst her own beauty im- 
pressed men and women alike, and contrasted 
strangely with Otway's severely melancholy face. 

Andria's receptions were popular, and filled her big 
rooms to overflowing. To be seen there suggested a 
creditable association with the world of art, letters, 
and cultured * smartness ' generally. Thither trooped 
the brave army of woman-writers when they could get 
cards or friends to bring them. Thither flocked, too, 
long-haired artist folk, friends of Andria's painting 
days, shepherded by Peter Bent, whose curious half- 
pitying, half-resentful eye perceived the shadow that 
had fallen on his beautiful pupil. With Arthur 
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Vincent there occasionally came leading lights of the 
great amateur sporting world, correct, immaculate, 
stalwart, and of limited vocabulary. Conspicuous in 
this group shone Mr. Carter, canying a wounded 
heart that neither Africa, nor game-preserves, nor 
the joys of gun, of horse, nor of wealth, could cure. 
Both he and Bent perceived that Mrs. Otway's happi- 
ness had obvious limitations. 

* After all,' Carter reflected contemptuously, ' there 
is no reason why philosophy should promote domestic 
bliss. Otway's waterlogged with learning, you can 
see it in his face.' 

Andria welcomed her old lovers as old friends, 
obliterating the distinction between them. It was 
pleasant to be loved with respectful uncomplaining 
diffidence, and she let Carter sigh his vague regrets in 
her ear without checking him with undue severity. 

Thus outwardly content, Andria lived with her 
husband in a narrow circle through which the buoyant 
breezes of the world could not blow, and where love 
was slowly suffocated. 



CHAPTER XV 

As a hostess, Andria made rapid progress. Monotony 
is the ruling spirit of English gathering& To remove 
this distressing blemish, she enticed to her drawing- 
room fragments detached from not a few different 
sets and coteries. One evening you might have seen 
within its ample walls a famous tragedian, a prominent 
politician who had quarrelled with his constituency, 
a minor Eastern envoy with a dark face and a red 
fez, an African explorer reported to have been eaten 
by a lion, but suspected of having himself sent this 
intelligence to the papers; a formidable group of 
dons in clerical waistcoats, an editor or two from 
Fleet Street, with fashionable proclivities, and a host 
of lesser Ughts with unrecognised claims to vaguely 
rank as ' celebrities/ 

' Sprinkle your rooms with " big guns,'" said Arthur, 
' and the little guns will spend an exciting evening in 
trying to spot them, and go away quite happy even if 
they haven't got within feeding distance of the re- 
freshment table.' 

Her brother, who had been called to the Bar, had 
chambers in the Outer Temple, and was understood 
to be devoting to his profession the time he could 
spare from his duties as a brilliant cricketer and a 
man about town. He had learnt at Oxford to take 
his sport seriously and his work lightly. Which, as 
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Otway had said, was an expensive method of avoiding 
pedantry. 

Arthur was very useful at Andria's 'At Homes/ 
and made up fo^Otwa/s indifferent support. On 
this Jime evening, however, Andria, looking round, 
saw her husband moving from group to group with 
some animation in his eyes and step. She noted, too, 
with a faint revival of her ancient pride, that beside 
him most of the other men looked commonplace. 
She had been standing at the door receiving her 
guests; as she moved away she was stopped by an 
undaunted lady novelist whose books 'boomed' so 
vigorously in hterary market that rival writers in 
despair were driven to attack her grammar. 

' Your husband,' she exclaimed, ' looks like Dante 
in Rossetti's picture ! I want to put him in a book. 
He will not object. Men never do. I have often 
done it before.* 

' As a saint or a martyr, Miss Rooper ? ' Andria 
asked. 

' As neither. As the spiritualised human type, and 
as a protest against the corrosive animalism of popular 
fiction. I may say I have the monopoly of the intel- 
lectual hero free from sex-bias. Will you introduce 
me to him ? He did shake hands with me when I 
came in, but I 'm sure he could not have known who 
lam.' 

The spirit of mischief sometimes led Andria to set 
tiresome and self-complacent people on to her husband 
to worry him out of his sombre clouds. * Discomfort,' 
he had once rashly written, ' may serve as a useful 
tonic. To learn to be bored resignedly is to acquiesce 
in the discipline of life.' 

H 
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Remembering this and kindred aphorisms in 
Society and Civilisation as an excuse, she con- 
ducted Miss Hooper to her husband. 

' I want to present you to Miss Booper/ she said, 
' who proposes to immortalise you in ft novel' 

' No't iTmortalise/ said MJsooper encouragingly, 
who suspected her genius awed strangers. 'Mr. 
Otway has done more for himself than I can ever 
hope to.' 

Otway respected second-rate novelists e little less 
than Carlyle, but concealed his feelings better. In 
his mind he was likening the crowd aroimd him to a 
swarm of imcouth insects, trained to buzz politely, or, 
when excited, to brandish clumsy antennce in vague 
expostulation. The flicker of amusement at each 
comer of his sad mouth resembled the faint smile of 
contempt which sometimes, when we persistently 
gaze, we find lurking half revealed on the lips of a 
saint on a mediseval Italian canvas, and which seems 
to say, ' Even my saintship is a grim joke.' 

Miss Rooper saw his smile, and thought he was 
pleased. 

' I 'm unworthy of the honour. Miss Rooper. Why ! 
my photograph has not even been placed in the 
windows with the princes, the actors, and the other 
popular persons.' 

' You must permit me to be the best judge, Mr. 
Otway,' said the authoress. 'Believe me, I fully 
imderstand the requirements of modem fiction.' 

' Critics tell me that it has made great strides since 
I was a boy and used to read Balzac and Thackeray 
and other obsolete writers.' 

' It has made strides,' said Miss Rooper, who con- 
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sidered herself a 'lap' or two ahead of her most 
advanced rivals. ' We modem writers dig right down 
until we find the heart of a man, or, better still, of a 
woman.' 

'Unless "mixed with cunning sparks of hell," 
hearts are rather paltry little organs to dissect,' said 
Otway. 

' The artist,' said Miss Rooper, ' must exercise the 
right of selection. I am exercising mine when I 
choose you.' 

' If it is not inconveniencing you too much, Miss 
Rooper, I should like to be " a lover who kills himself 
most gallantly for love." ' 

* You are the wrong type for that, Mr. Otway, far 
too cultured. The book is to be called The SodaZ 
Alchemist — alchemy here, you must know, means 
psychology. You, the hero, are a disappointed 
scholar, who having tried all things has found delight 
is hollow, and who learns to love only when it is too 
late ! But I wish you had read my books, then you 
would understand my methods of treatment. They 
are quite original I'm afraid those ignorant and 
brutfid critics have frightened you away. However, I 
will write to my publisher and request him to send 
you a complete set Then if you can conscientiously 
say a kind word for them in print, in The Athencevmi 
for instance, I shall be much obliged to you, although 
I despise log-rolling as the bane of literature.' 

' Thank you, they will be a useful addition to my 

Ubrary, which is rather poor in modem fiction. When 

my own book is finished I will solace myself with 

yours.' 

Soon after Otway escaped by introducing Miss 
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Rooper to Peter Bent, who inyolved himself in 
difficulties by declaring he had read all her books, 
and floiindered a little wildly, to Andria's amusement, 
when the authoress eagerly desired to be informed 
which he liked best 

' Such,' said Andria to her old friend, later in the 
evening, ' are the dangers over which desire of popu- 
larity trips/ 

' But, Mrs. Otway, I was really not sure that I had 
never read Miss Rooper's books. The reviews and 
advertisements mislead one so.' 

' Wasn't it rather the habit of saying polite things, 
Mr. Bent?' 

' That may have suggested it unconsciously. But 
I heard Mr. Otway tell her that her books would be 
an addition to his library. How \& his great work 
progressing ? ' 

' I don't know,' she said rather sadly. 

'She wouldn't have looked like that if she had 
married me,' thought the painter as he wished her 
good-night 

He and Carter left the house together. They 
agreed that Mrs. Otway was lovelier than ever, and 
shared a mean opinion of her husband. 

* I believe Otway 's written himself out,' said Bent 

'Then he has had a deuced short innings as a 
philosopher,' returned Carter. 



CHAPTER XVI 

* In the lives of most men and women/ wrote Otway, 
' whose lives lift them above the dull level of hmnan 
ruminants, a day of moral stock-taking comes when 
past joys and sorrows are weighed against future 
hopes and fears and a balance struck. How many 
are satisfied with the results of this arithmetic of 
human life the figures of which admit of no juggling ? 
Does not the answer to this dreary sum too often 
show hopes disappointed, ambitions frustrated, health 
broken and faith lost ? ' 

Four years after her marriage, and in the fulness of 
her beauty and the perfection of physical health, 
Andria echoed * yes ! ' For moderate affluence, troops 
of amiable acquaintances, the sense of power which 
beauty brings could not compensate for the bleak 
disappointment of her married life. The whole 
fabric of the Otways' common existence was built on 
a sham foundation. To society it presented an 
appearance of refined dignity, but the winds whistled 
through the tenantless mner chambers where Andria's 
womanly cravings shivered in resentful loneliness. 
Sometimes through the frigid calm enshrouding her 
husband she saw signs of his struggle. Day after 
day he sat in his study grappling with the book that 
eluded his grasp. After the publication of Society 
and CiviUmtion, he had planned another work on 
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the same philosophic lines, but the morbid trans- 
formation of his opinions blocked every cheerful 
avenue with an impassable barrier of the blackest 
pessimism. *The truth, nothing but the truth/ 
thundered his bruised conscience, when he essayed 
to evade his invading convictions. Sometimes he 
compared himself to the believer in orthodox 
Christianity who has grown convinced in spite of 
himself that his creed is an ingenious religious 
hypothesis foimded on legend and folk-lore. He 
re-read the book on which his fame was foimded 
and called himself an impostor. What should he 
do ? Once he had accepted the defects of existing 
social conditions as subjective evidence of progress 
towards something nobler. Now he was persuaded 
that all organised societies wandered in vicious 
circles of slowly widening circumference towards 
inevitable destruction. The ultimate perfection of 
man seemed the foolish dream of a vain optimism, 
since all human institutions contained the germs of 
their own death. The blind instincts shared by 
man with animals, and which in all ages have 
animated ' the profane mob,' would, Otway thought, 
continually ruin the delicate structures built up by 
the feverish hope of humanity from the debris of 
earlier failures. 

Thus in his bewildered brain social evolution 
appeared merely an endless journey over the same 
dreary ground, and man, an ephemeral insect on 
a slowly dying planet, saved only from despair by 
his eternal faculty of self-deception. 

Partly from mental, partly from physical causes, 
he had become the victim of a torturing asceticism, 
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which finds in the gratification of the human 
appetites disappointment and degradation. The 
deeper the clouds encompassed him the closer he 
drew the mask over his face, whilst Andria dimly 
discerned the moral wreckage it concealed. But 
the vanity of the author was still strong within 
him. Whilst he helplessly wallowed in this sea of 
contradictory theories, Otway yet clung to his literary 
reputation with something of the tenacity which 
compels a heart-broken widow to care for the texture 
and cut of her mourning robes. As for his marriage, 
he no longer doubted that it was a mistake. The 
evidence of his own temperament and senses had 
proved it long ago. The skeleton stood between 
them, waving them apart. 

Once, returning unexpectedly from dining with a 
learned society, and passing through Andria's boudoir, 
which separated their sleeping rooms, Otway found 
his wife in tears. The sofa cushions in which her 
head was plunged muffled her ears, and his step was 
light on the thick carpet. He touched her shoulder 
with his long narrow hands and she looked up in 
shame at her weakness. 

'Are you ill?' he asked. *I never saw you like 
this before.' 

'No.' 

' Then you must be unhappy.' 

' No, I was a fooL That is all.' 

And her self-contempt dried her tears. 

' It is natural to weep. You and I by a diflFerent 
process have discovered what a pitiful fEulure it all is.' 

'Do you remember,' she asked, 'what you wrote 
about "moral stock-taking"? Well, I am dis- 
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appointed at the result of mine. Perhaps you 
thought I was merely a dull human " ruminant." ' 

'No. I always appreciated your intelligence. Of 
course I knew you must be disappointed with your 
marriage.' 

He spoke as though it were the inevitable law of 
life. 

'Why did you ask me to marry you, then?' 
she asked, looking hard into his eyes, to read his 
thoughts. 

' Because I followed a human instinct now dead in 
ma I now know that I am incapable of feeling love 
as men imderstand it.' 

They had never been so near so complete an 
explanation before. 

Watching him as he stood in the lamp-light, she 
imagined she saw a physical change corresponding to 
the abnormal mental one she divined. 

' What has changed you ? ' she asked. ' Where is 
the author of Society and Civilisation 1 Tell me 
what has happened to him.' 

'The poor wretch has found the truth,' he said. 
'He knows that the whole race of men is drifting 
on a hopeless and shoreless sea; that society is 
despicable and base, and that those who flatter it 
as he once unwittingly flattered it are its worst 
enemies.' 

' You reject all your earlier views, then ? ' 

' Alas ! yes,' he answered, ' and that is why I suffer. 
But, Andria, I do not wish to speak of this. Day and 
night I am thinking out the problem. When I have 
solved it I wiU give it to the world. I am convinced 
that all human societies are founded on man's power 
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of self-deception which he calls faith. When 
humanity once discovers this inevitable truth it will 
soon lose its fallacious ideala Then slowly the 
civilised world will be crushed back to barbarism 
under the weight of its own materialistic cult. And 
so it seems to me that I alone in the world realise 
man's shameful destiny.' 

The misery revealed on her husband's face made 
her own grief shrink to insignificance. She had 
never seen him so moved before. The discrepancy 
between his dominating folly and the pain it caused 
him added to her resentful pain. Whilst she looked 
at him in wonder, suddenly he turned from her 
hastily, and entering his own room closed the door. 
Now she was convinced his brain was weakened by 
its years of toil But on the following morning she 
found him perfectly recovered from the agitation 
excited by her own tears. 

'I was a little excited yesterday/ he said, 'and 
probably said more than I intended. Please forget 
the scene. I was sorry to find you unhappy, because, 
however reasonable a philosophic discontent may be, 
one hardly expects to find " sorrows and leaden-eyed 
despairs " in one endowed with so sanguine a tempera- 
ment as yourself We must work out our own lives 
as best we can. I have never tried to limit the scope 
of yours.* 

' You have always been kind,' said Andria. 

And thus the explanation ended. But Andria was 
conscious of a change in him. Although the frigid 
calm settled down on him again, the amiable tolerance 
with which he had regarded the world before their 
marriage was gone. A cynical bitterness, which she 
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thought resembled Swift's loathing for mankind, had 
taken its placa 

The confused picture of this vacillating mental 
state pained yet fascinated her, for the flashes of his 
intellectual force often shone vividly in his conversa- 
tion, so she sought the clue in Society and CivUiaa- 
turn, marking the foUowing passage as of significant 
meaning : ' A personality is never arbitrarily fixed,' 
he wrote, ' but subject to modifications which are the 
slow result of the psychic forces impressing it, and 
which we call experiences. The changes are, perhaps, 
analogous to the physical ones Thus it is not in- 
conceivable that the mind may grow grey in feeling 
as hair in colour. These processes, generally unseen 
by the individual undergoing them, are frequently 
apparent, as well as a cause of distress, to those 
nearest his affections. They represent, however, merely 
the rarer signs of cerebral growth or decay, and may 
result from the obsession of a single dominating idea. 
It is not to carry the analogy too far to argue that 
the mental thews and sinews of intellectual athletes 
may give way imder a prolonged stress of cerebral 
activity, just as the muscles of the champions of the 
ring, the cinder-track, and the oar may wear out 
under the strain of over-training.' 

Thus in Society and Civilisation she found adum- 
brations of her husband's case. And although, as the 
months passed by, her afiection waned, pity filled the 
vacant place. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

If there were to be any colour in the texture of her 
Ufe, Andria felt it must be thrown in by herself. 
She now knew that her husband had become the 
half-mechanical vehicle of the most soul-paralysing 
doctrines that ever sprang from the sick brain of 
man. But however much his pessimism might cloud 
his intellect it could not destroy his frigid kindness 
and sense of justice. His 'do as you like' was 
sincere. Thus the complete freedom claimed and 
accorded by each, lightened the burden of a yoke 
pressing chiefly on the wife. 

When Andria spent a winter at Cannes with her 
mother, or Otway passed the spring in Rome, seeking 
chill consolatory whispers under the shadows of a 
ruined civilisation, their friends simply suspected 
that they did not quite *get on,' but there was no 
scandal 

The extent and nature of Andria's disappointment 
could not make her completely unhappy. No one 
who is very strong and young can be. What Otway 
would have called the ' animalism ' steps in to pre- 
vent it. *When lust of life is strong,' he wrote, 
'hope is indomitable. Even the rational despair 
learnt from the phenomena of nature dwindles to 
a dim regret whilst the vital energies are at their 
highest point' 
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The energies of strength and youth came to 
Andria's rescue. The domestic cares lay lightly on 
her, as they do on a woman whose nursery is empty 
and whose means are sufficient. Her dream of refined 
intellectual companionship having proved a failure, 
she had no inclination to make a second attempt to 
climb the steep hill of culture. Her husband had 
shown her only the dull and depressing side of 
knowledge, and she was as convinced of the in- 
sufficiency of human wisdom to comfort humanity 
as the most orthodox curate. Under such circum- 
stances it is merely a question of temperament 
whether a woman seeks consolation in religion or the 
excitements of the world. But to have been Otway's 
most ardent disciple had entailed a long journey 
beyond all creeds. Moreover Andria's powers of 
enjoyment were great, her interests many, and society 
full of vivid attractions. 

As her experience of the world widened she dis- 
covered that her case was exceptional only in its 
nature, and that her marriage — her scarcely more 
than a nominal marriage — compared favourably with 
those of some other women. 

One whom she knew was sick with jealousy; 
another shivered with dread whenever her frowning 
owner entered the room; a third was the loving 
drudge of an imfaithful task-master. The lives of 
none of the married women with whom she was 
intimate attained any dazzling degree of happiness. 
The domestic elements were rarely kindly mixed. 

But yet when chance led her to some house where 
the nursery was full, and the children clustered 
round her in the imfathomable trust they feel for 
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perfect sympathy, Andria's heart sometimes sank 
^der a sadden weight of aching regret. 

Or again, perhaps a young matron, in the pompous 
satisfaction of early motherhood, and with that ex- 
asperating maternal superiority hateful to the soul 
of spinsterhood and the pride of the childless, spoke 
of the cares of bearing and rearing babies, of 
anxieties 'which you, Mrs. Otway, are fortunately 
spared,' then Andria, raging inwardly, occasionally 
retorted bitterly. 

She had been rearing babies in her ima^^ation 
all her life, and now she had a bicycle instead! 
Certainly the providential method of distributing 
children appeared somewhat open to criticism. 

When a man, whose whole attitude is one of secret 
but deep affection, is patient, respectful, and tactful, 
the woman who is its object ends in being touched as 
well as flattered, and in what Andria called her 
* friendship ' for Reginald Carter she found her chief 
consolation. 

He had concealed his dislike for Otway so entirely 
that she had never suspected it. His most distinct 
aim in life was to see as much of the woman whom 
he insisted, against all reason, in loving, as was 
possible without raising a breath of scandal. His 
passion had sharpened the edge of his perceptions, 
and he more than half guessed the mystery of the 
Otways' married life. 

Arthur Vincent, however, was the most important 
trait d'union between Carter and Andria. They had 
been friends at college, and their friendship had not 
decreased in the disuniting sea of London. 

Arthur rode his friend's horses, shot his friend's 
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game, on occasions borrowed his fnend's money. But 
whilst under the weight of these obligations his 
esteem for the man his sister had rejected increased, 
his feeling of indifference for the man she had 
married grew to one of tolerant contempt. There 
was melancholy satisfaction in his conviction that his 
original dislike to the marriage was right. With 
intimate friends like Peter Bent or Carter, he some- 
times relieved his mind and romidly abused his 
brother-in-law and his philosophy. 

One evening, when the friends dined together with 
Bent at his club, under the genial influence, Arthur 
Vincent liberated his mind on many things and 
spoke of Otway and the book ' which was a long time 
hatching.' 

'When a man has become a mere bundle of 
theories,' he said, 'one has a right to expect some- 
thing odd. Otway told me once that I couldn't be 
sure I wasn't the phantom of my own brain.' 

'Did he? how curious!' said Carter, in the same 
tone as he would have said ' What rot ! ' 

'It 's a degree better than being a ghost in somebody 
else's brain, and much more respectable,' said Arthur. 

' The distinction makes me giddy,' said Bent ' But 
phantom or no phantom, I should like to paint your 
brother-in-law. There is a shadowy abstracted look 
in his lace which would give a lot of distinction 
to a canvas.' 

' I dare say a philosophic nightmare 's all right in a 
picture,' said Arthur contemptuously, ' but it isn't at 
all attractive in a brother-in-law.' 

'We all keep a private stud of nightmares,' said 
Carter. 
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* What 's your stable like ? ' asked Arthur. 

*I'm let off kindly because I'm eupeptic and 
destitute of imagination. But come on, let's go 
to the " Eldorado *' and see the new ballet. I have 
a box.' 

The hall-porter whistled up a hansom. The two 
big yoimg men got in and the little painter perched 
himself between them, and in a few minutes they 
pulled up at the luminous centre where that popular 
Theatre of Varieties beacons the London night. 

'Nettie St. George is in the bill to-night,' said 
Arthur, glancing at the programme, and settling 
himself like a big young man and a famous sports- 
man in the most comfortable seat in the box. ' I 've 
never seen her.' 

'She's pretty,* said Carter. 'D'you remember 
Leger of Brazenknob ? ' 

* Yes ; I fancy I do. An excitable little man, sup- 
posed to be well off' 

'Leger's Patent Aeolian Cowl,' said Bent, who as 
the successor to an inventive sire knew these 
thinga 

' What 's it for ? ' asked Arthur. 

' To cure smoky chimneys.' 

' Oh ! but what about Leger, Carter ? ' 

' Only that Jie has covered Miss St. George with 
diamonds.' 

* I wonder he didn't marry her,' said Arthur, con- 
temptuously. * It would have been cheaper.' 

* He couldn't, without committing bigamy.' 

But a little later, when Miss St George, in 
scarlet, capered across the stage, her neck, hands, 
and wrists blazing with Leger's jewels, Arthur 
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vividly felt there were excuses for the other young 
man's folly. 

' She is a bacchante/ said the painter, ' and flickers 
about like a wicked flame/ 

' For shame, Peter/ said Carter. 

* What do you think of her, Vincent ? ' 

' L^er isn't such an ass as I thought. I '11 make 
him introduce me.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

If Arthur had been as well acquainted vdth the 
published writings of his brother-in-law as his sister, 
he might have remembered, when he woke up next 
morning with the suspicions of a headache, that ' the 
fool thinks he is bom to see his impulses gratified ' ; 
or that ' in the fabric of man's body consciousness is 
identified with his lusts,' and recalled other ethical 
storm-signals ignored by those for whose guidance 
they have been intended since the days of Solomon. 
But, despising the wisdom of ancients and modems 
alike, the sanguine youth made no effort to banish 
the picture of the red figure capering alluringly 
across his imagination. 

Arthur, who lived with his fond mother, also had 
chambers in the Temple, where he shared a clerk 
with another young gentleman who wrote for the 
newspapers and dreamt of briefs. 

* You are not looking well, Arthur dear,' said Mrs. 
Vincent at breakfast. 

' I 'm all right,' said Arthur, who disliked criticisms 
on his appearance after a late night. 

On leaving the Eldorado and his friends he had 
taken a very unnecessary supper at a sporting club, 
popular with the London youth in the earlier stages 
of their career as men about town, when ex- 
perience is limited, spirits high, "and the digestion 
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sound. Here he had talked of Miss St George, and 
heard little to her advantage, although what he' did 
hear increased his desire to make her acquaintance. 

* You must have been very late last night/ con- 
tinued Mrs. Vincent, placidly spreading butter on her 
toast ' I did not hear you come in.' 

* Perhaps it was because you were asleep,* said her 
son. ' I dined with Peter Bent and Carter.* 

* Andria spent the evening here.* 
' Otway too ? ' 

* No ; he is quite absorbed in his work, Andria says.' 
'How is she?' 

* Very well indeed ; but I wish she would not ride 
the bicycle.' 

* Every one does now.' 

' I don't think it is nice for a young married woman.' 
' Otway doesn't object, I suppose ? ' 

* Oh, dear no ! He never objects to anything. Andria 
said you had not been to Bryton Street for a month.' 

* The air of philosophy is too strong for me.' 

' I 'm sure Louis is always most kind, Arthur, and 
Andria likes having you there. She must find it a 
little dull sometimes.' 

*I dare say. Otway at his best isn't an over- 
exciting companion,' said Arthur, finishing his tea, 
* and for the last twelve months he hasn't even been 
up to his form.* 

There was one side of the Otways' married life the 
Vincents forbore to discuss. When they approached 
it they stopped by a tacit understanding. Since 
Andria had an indulgent husband, who let her do 
exactly as she liked, and whose distinguished position 
reflected some honour on themselves, the Vincents 
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accepted the situation with that placid resignation 
neutralised by secret resentment with which we are 
wont to regard even the successful marriages of our 
dearest brothers and sisters. 

That afternoon Arthur called on Andria, but saw 
Otway, who lived almost entirely in his study. 

' Your sister is out, as usual/ he said in answer to 
Arthur's inquiry. 

* Where has she gone ? ' 

< I beUeve she is driving with your friend Carter.' 

Arthur knew what this meant, and saw, in fancy, 
his sister driving Mr. Carter's splendid roans in the 
smartest of mail phaetons, whilst his Mend sat 
beside her in the silent delight of temporary posses- 
sion. The picture rather amused him. 

' I fancy the Vincents require a good deal of amuse- 
ment to keep *em in good temper,* he answered. 

But the idiosyncrasies of his wife's family did not 
interest Otway. Still he made a chill effort at hos- 
pitality. 

' WUl you stay and dine ? I can't promise you it 
will not be dull, but a man must dine somewhere.' 

But Arthur Vincent, who had no taste for ' slow ' 
evenings, pleaded an engagement. * Tell Andria I '11 
look in again soon,' he answered vaguely. * But you 're 
not very fit, are you ? You 're working too hard.' 

' I 'm quite well,' said Otway. 

' Andria says you never take any exercise.' 

' I walk across the park occasionally. A man only 
wants exercise when he has cultivated an unnatural 
taste for it My training is the reverse of yours.' 

' Thank goodness for that,' thought Arthur, as he left 
Otway to his great desk with its layers of pigeon-holes. 
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'Poor Andria/ he thought *One might as well 
expect to find a human emotion wrapp^ up m an 
algebraical formula as in Otway.' 

Turning into Park Lane, bright with the April 
sunshine and freshened by a warm shower, he passed 
his sister and his Mend. Andria was intent on the 
horses, Carter intent on Andria. They passed with- 
out seeing him. 

' Poor old Beggie has never got over it/ he said to 
himself, rather amused at such unreasoning fidelity. 
' With any other girl the thing would be risky.' 

A common form of family pride induced him to 
except his sister from the crowd of women who 
seek questionable compensation for imsatisfactory 
marriages. 

But at best a man's sister is only his sister, and 
Arthur's thoughts soon reverted to their new and 
absorbing channel What should he do? Miss St. 
George's slim twinkling ankles decided for him. 

At the nearest telegraph station he sent a message 
to his mother to say that he was * dining out,' and 
having proved the truth of this statement at his club, 
he took a front stall at the Eldorado, where only the 
orchestra intervened between him and the fascina- 
tions of the stage. He had never gone alone to a 
music-hall to see a girl dance before, or ever, to any 
considerable extent, made himself 'a fool about a 
woman.' But he was a distinguished 'Blue,' who 
deemed himself bound to conquer in love as well as 
in athletics, and what he mistook for knowledge of 
life gave him exactly the impulse required for a 
plunge in a dangerous direction. 

He sat a little impatiently waiting for the ballet, 
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bored somewhat by the acrobats, the performing dogs, 
and the boisterous fat man who sang cheap jingo 
songs, in the garb of a blue-jacket, and unfurled the 
British flag in the face of Europe and of a warlike 
audience of cockney non-combatants. But when the 
jocund ballet music swung into the rhythm associated 
with his pervading emotion, his heart beat with 
excitement. 

Miss St. George was not a finished dancer. Her 
rivals swore emphatically that she ' hadn't the rudi- 
ments — took it up too late, you know — and was too 
conceited to learn.' More impartial critics, however, 
agreed that she was an exceedingly lithe ^pung 
woman, with beautiful long graceful limbs, which she 
swung prettily and in perfect harmony with the 
stream of sound on which she seemed to drift. 

There are, perhaps, more excuses for the puritanical 
attitude of resentment against dancing-girls than 
the worldly admit. Behind most British prejudices 
may be discovered fragments of rational opposition. 
This gives to so many of our insular disputes on 
moral questions the coating of sincerity which alien 
observers mistake for unmixed hypocrisy. 

But Arthur was by nature and training disinclined 
to make a case of conscience of his inclinations, or 
to submit them to the analysis of an introspective 
impartiality. That evening he had not even eyes 
for the premiire danaeuse, who had the stage to 
herself, and pirouetted like a well-balanced piece 
of terpsichorean clock-work on perpendicular toes. 
Whilst this distinguished performer was enjoying her 
rather prolonged innings, Arthur gazed fixedly at 
Miss St. George, standing gracefully at ease in front 
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of the company of robustly built young women whom 
she captained. She was staring about the house to 
see who was there. The seats on either side of Arthur 
were empty, dread of the big drum more than coim- 
teracting the attractions of proximity to the stage in 
other cases, and soon her big insolent blue eyes rested 
on him, and, to his delight, a meaning little smile 
flashed over the heads of the orchestra. Miss St. 
George was, just then, a little tired of all * her old 
pals,' as she playfully called her more intimate 
acquaintances, and Arthur's splendid shoulders and 
handsome young head struck her fancy, so if he was 
vain enough to imagine that for the remainder of the 
ballet she danced 'at him,' there were excuses. A 
cold-blooded female observer, with no sympathy for 
' nonsense,' might have considered without excess of 
exaggeration, that *the dancing-girl leered at him 
disgracefully,' but Arthur thought her glances charm- 
ing in their artless candour. 

He had no intention of allowing the affair to rest 
here, and when the ballet, which closed the pro- 
gramme, was over, he turned to the stage door, 
determined to speak to her. To the same mysterious 
doorway a number of other youths had flocked, but 
he was relieved to find no familiar face amongst 
them. He thought them 'rather a weedy lot,' and 
annexed more than his due share of the narrow pave- 
ment to mark his disapproval. The policeman who, 
with an eye to the public morals, occasionally ex- 
claimed 'Move on' to the throng, did not think it 
worth while to brush such formidable shoulders from 
his path. 

The young ladies trooped out in twos and threes. 
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and the throng was thinmng when Miss St George, 
in a magnificent hat fresh from Paris and dressed in 
the giddiest heights of what a stage dressmaker con- 
ceived to be the mode, stepped from the dim passage 
into the blaze of the electric light. And so there met 
two reckless human atoms, coming from opposite 
social poles, with no rudder of caution to keep them 
to their befitting orbit 

Arthur with a stride was at her side. * You will 
think me an awful ruffian for speaking to you. Miss 
St George, but I shall be ill if I wait for a formal 
introduction, and " who knows, the world might end 
to-night" ' 

Miss St. George was not in the least surprised or 
annoyed. ' If,' she had said to herself, * there 's any 
good in that handsome boy he'll speak to me to- 
night' However she thought it becoming to dis- 
semble her satisfaction for form's sake. 

* I don't think it is at all likely to end to-night,' 
she said, ' and I 'm not accustomed to be spoken to 
like this at the stage door.' 

* Of course, I know that. It 's why I 'm so ashamed. 
But my case is exceptional — very exceptional. Do 
let me get you a cab, and try to forgive me.' 

* That's my brougham,' she said a little pompously, 
pointing to a small blue coupi waiting at the curb. 

' Then let me see you safely in.' 

' It isn't far,' she said, with a noisy laugh, ' and not 
dangerous.' 

He opened the door, and she stepped in. 

Then, hesitating a moment, he stood with his 
fingers on the handle looking into the dark carriage, 
waiting for a sign. 
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It came, and he stepped lightly in. 

'Whereto?' 

'Home,' said a woman's voice with unnecessary 
stress on the aspirate. The brougham drove over 
the asphalt of the by-street to the pavement of the 
great artery of traflSc into which it debouched and 
took a westward course. But fix)m its open windows 
the policeman, who had watched the meeting with 
more interest than it deserved from a man of his 
experience, heard the sound of expostulation, of ex- 
cuse, and of reckless laughter. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A YOUNG man of Arthur Vincent's careless habits, 
who lives at home with a fond mother, does not 
become intimately associated with a yomig woman in 
Miss St George's position without, sooner or later, the 
maternal misgivings, inevitably excited by mysterious 
absences from home and furtive telegrams, leading to 
a complete discovery. 

A good many mothers who pride themselves on 
their knowledge of human nature pretend that they 
do not 'expect their sons to be better than other 
young men,' but they are never sincere. No woman, 
until she has had an ocular demonstration, believes 
her son capable of squandering his money and 
damaging his reputation on a ' worthless and immoral 
person.' This was the case with Mrs. Vincent. 

Arthur displayed an ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause in keeping this side of his career from the 
knowledge of his family, seeing only inconvenience 
and humiliation in sharing the secret with them. 

Possibly this * unfortunate connection ' would have 
been concealed from Andria and Mrs. Vincent if police 
court cases were not reported in the newspapers. 

Having made Arthur's acquaintance and found 
how vasdy she preferred him to the young gentleman 
who had *set her up' in jewellery and furnished the 
' bijou residence ' at Fulham, Miss St George promptly 
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quarrelled with the latter. There is nothing simpler 
than a quarrel of this nature. Angry expostulations 
lead to a vehement exchange of confidences. Miss 
St. George told Mr. Leger that she * wasn't going to 
stand his impertinence, and in her own house too.' 

He reminded her that the house, so far as it be- 
longed to her, was his gift. She retorted that he was 
' no gentleman ' for saying so. He replied that she 
was a mercenary wanton, and no judge of what 
constituted the conduct of a gentleman. She ad- 
mitted that, in so far as she had tolerated him, this 
might be true, but that now she bitterly repented of 
this error of taste. To emphasise her disgust, she 
threw at him his immaculate tall hat, followed by a 
volley of abuse which much relieved her mind. Then 
Mr. Leger looked at her a moment as though he con- 
templated beating her, but before her * You lay a finger 
on me if you dare ! ' wisely desisted, and, picking up 
his ill-used hat, walked from the room, slamming the 
front door savagely to advertise the finality of his exit. 

Miss St George watched his departure with a sense 
of relief, for she was * jolly sick of the little beast/ 
His lavish gifts, his unstinted generosity, she regarded 
as the right of * an artiste worth fifteen quid a week 
at the halls.' For she expected to pick up lovers 
and diamonds much as a London sparrow hopes to 
pick up crumbs. * There were plenty of other fellows 
ready to give her presents and pay her bills ! At all 
events she could see her dear Artie as much as she 
liked now, and was well rid of that ill-tempered little 
wretch.' So she flung herself at her newest * friend ' 
with an ardour he found irresistibla No one but 
'dear old Artie had ever understood her before.' 
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She grew sentimental over him, and when the 
exigencies of their lives parted them temporarily, 
managed to shed a quite sincere tear. The young 
man accepted the hint that his hat would not be out 
of place on the peg where Mr. Leger's had lately 
hung, only he was induced to believe that ornament 
had been removed by her orders long before the 
fateful evening on which they had met. So the hat, 
heedless of consequences, adorned the plush-curtained 
hall of Tulip ViUa, West Brompton, with a polished 
air of semi-proprietorship. 

*I can't think what Arthur is doing,' said Mrs. 
Vincent to Andria. ' He is nearly always out, and he 
does dislike one to ask him questions so. I heard ho 
was at Brighton on Sunday with a lady.* 

' I suppose he wiU be married some day,' suggested 
Andria as an explanation. 

'I can't understand it, but I do hope it is all 
honourable,' said the uneasy mother. ' He has never 
been so mysterious in his movements before.* 

Andria questioned Mr. Carter, but to no purpose. 
He supposed Arthur must be busy at his chambers. 
He was very popular and had heaps of friends. Bo- 
sides it was May and the cricket matches were 
coming on. 

Carter, who perfectly understood how his friend 
was spending his time, gave him the necessary hint. 

* Your people guess what 's up, Vincent. You had 
better look out. I have been putting your sister off 
with a whole string of excuses which she doesn't 
believe. That St. George girl isn't worth the fuss.' 
But Arthur, who thought strongly otherwise, was 
annoyed, and suggested that it would be as well not 
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to interfere with him, and that ' if half the women 
one met in society were as honest as Nettie the 
public morals would not suffer/ 

' A lot you care about public morals, Vincent,' said 
Carter. 'Look after your own. It's dashed bad 
form to worry one's people over these things.' 

Arthur thought this was true, and, as a great 
stickler for 'form,' was the more annoyed. In con- 
sequence he adopted the poUcy of the ostrich — a 
policy not unusual under such circumstances. In 
his case it assumed the simple form of * getting out 
of the way and lettmg things shde.' So one morning, 
at breakfast, he informed his mother that he was off 
' on a cricket tour.' 

' Then Thorpe had better pack your things at once, 
dear,* said she. 

'That's done already,' said Arthur, shouldering 
his guiltiness into the recesses of his conscience. 

Although Mrs. Vincent had a suspicion that it was 
early in the year for ' cricket tours,' which she had 
learnt to associate with August rather than with May, 
she yet hoped that the national game might ' remove 
him out of temptation,' and so refrained from ob- 
structing his retreat by troublesome questions. When 
he had disappeared below their horizon, she and 
Andria began to study the records of the cricket 
reporters for his name, but unsuccessfully, until one 
day Andria found it — where she little expected it — 
in the pohce news. 

The two ladies learnt, with a painful sense of shame 
and humiliation, that Mr. Arthur Vincent, of the 
Outer Temple, had been summoned before the 
Hammersmith Police Court by one WiUiam Wilkins, 
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for assault The plaintiff, it transpired in evidence, a 
drcus clown out of employment, had called 'on 
business ' at Tulip Villa, Felix Grove, West Brompton, 
the residence of Mrs. Wilkins, professionally known 
as Miss Nettie St. George, who some time before had 
obtained a judicial separation from him. Wilkins, 
finding Mr. Vincent dining at the house, objected to 
his presence there. An altercation arose in conse- 
quence, which ended in his (Wilkins) being ejected 
from the room and knocked down the steps into the 
road. In defence it was urged that Mr. Vincent, as 
the guest of Miss St. George, interfered to protect her 
from the threatened violence of the intruder, who had 
come to extort money, and that no more force than 
was absolutely necessary had been employed. The 
evidence of two maid-servants, and of a cabman 
passing the door, fully bore out the defence, and the 
magistrate dismissed the case, after emphatically 
warning Wilkins that he had no right to interfere 
with the woman * whom his cruelty had already com- 
pelled to seek the protection of the law.' 

'What a horribly degrading thing!' exclaimed 
Andria with a white face. 

'Perhaps it isn't so bad as we think,' said Mrs. 
Vincent shakily. * He has always been such a good 
boy. He never gave me any trouble before. Thank 
goodness, he cannot marry the wretched woman. 
You must consult with Louis and ask him what we 
had better do.' 

Mother and daughter had put their loved idol on a 
spotless shrine. Now they discovered he was of that 
very human clay which mixes quite naturally with 
the mud. 



CHAPTER XX 

When Arthur Vincent found his case reported he was 
nearly as much ashamed as his mother. For a 
journalistic friend had promised to keep it out of the 
papers, and Arthur, inexperienced in the ways of the 
press, had not expected to see his unlucky brawl 
advertised all over London in sensational posters. 
The opportunity of bracketing together the names of 
a ' distinguished athlete ' and a more or less disreput- 
able music-hall dancer was not one which any self- 
respecting pressman could afford to miss, and the 
' Fracas in Felix Grove ' — ' The Athlete and the Lady ' 
flourished opulently in the baser newspapers as telling 
headlines. 

Miss St. George, on her side, was proud of the part 
she had played. As an advertisement she considered 
the incident of distinct commercial value. When she 
appeared on the stage on the evening after the report 
was published, a round of applause greeted her. She 
felt like a heroine in an Adelphi drama, and tried to 
drop her eyes chastely on the stage in the approved 
style of harassed innocence in the presence of popular 
approval Moreover it had given her real pleasure 
to see Arthur eject her husband from Tulip Villa. 
The damage done to her furniture — the tearing down 
of the plush curtain, the smashing of a valuable vase 
and a couple of chairs, the ruin of a barometer always 

14S 
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at 'set fiEtir' — was trifling when compared to the 
honours of the double victory. The coi^ct increased 
the warmth of her feeling for Arthur. ' Little Leger 
could have no more given that brute Bill " the chuck 
out " than he could have flown ! ' she reflected with 
pride. She had always gone in fear of Bill Wilkins. 
When they had lived together, as they had off and 
on for three years, he had beaten her in his cups. 
Their Punch and Judy Tn^nage had finally ended 
in the Divorce Court, what Miss St. George described 
as * the beastly unfairness of the judge ' limiting the 
nature of her conjugal relief to partial freedom. ' It 's 
rough on me,' she had said to Leger, to Arthur, and 
to several of their predecessors, ' for I might marry 
any one ! ' But so long as Bill Wilkins lived, young 
gentlemen of amorous temperament were compara- 
tively safe. Once she dreamt some one sent her a 
certificate of Bill's death, and she cried with disap- 
pointment to find it was only a dream. 

On the evening of the 'fracas,' as the halfpenny 
papers called it — thus raising it above the level of a 
mere brawl ! — she would probably have purchased 
Bill's departure if ' her boy Artie,' as she fondly called 
him, had not come to the rescue. 

It was Sunday evening, the only evening on which 
she could 'dine at home with Artie,' owing to her 
engagement at the Eldorado. There was an excellent 
dinner, with ' lots of fizz/ and they were having a very 
good time when Bill's heavy hand pulled the belL 

Miss St George sprang from her seat, her mouth 
fiill of lobster cutlet. 

' O Artie ! it 's Bill What shaU I do ? ' 

Arthur had heard of Bill, and fQlt a great distaste 
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for making his acquaintance, but his infatuation was 
at fever heat, and even Bill could not reduce his 
temperature to the normal point of reason. 

' Tell the servant you won't see him,' said Arthur, 
at a loss for a policy. 

Miss St. (jeorge's mouth twitched nervously. 

' You don't know Bill,' she said. 

' For goodness sake don't let him come to dinner.' 

' Not me ! You don't know me, neither. I 'd stick 
the poultry carver in him first.' 

* Say Miss St. George is out,' she said to the servant 
majestically, whilst Arthur bit his lips and frowned. 

The message was conveyed to the ominous visitor 
and rejected with scorn. 

*I don't want Miss St. George nor the Dragon 
neither, young woman. I 've come ter call on Mrs. 
Wilkins, I 'ave ! I saw that good lady through the 
lace curtains. Say 'er 'usband wants ter see her on 
important bis'ness.' 

Then Mr. Wilkins walked into the drawing-room, 
which was opposite the dining-room, with the deter- 
mined step of a man who considers himself at home. 

' He always was an obstinate brute ! ' said Miss St. 
George, who, with Arthur, had overheard the con- 
versation through the dining-room door, left ajar for 
the purpose. ' What shall I say to him ? ' 

' Tell him you '11 appeal to the Courts for protec- 
tion if he annoys you any more. He has no claims 
whatever against you,' said Arthur in his legal 
capacity, but intensely annoyed at the interruption 
of a little innocent festival to which they had both 
looked forward — perhaps because of the well-ordered 
domesticity it plagiarised so impudently. 
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' He 11 want money/ said Miss St. George. 

* Don't give him any. Put down your foot once for 
alL Leave the door open. If he bullies you I'll 
come in.' 

So Miss St. George, in the lowest of low white 
satin dresses, bare neck and arms, resplendent with 
Mr. Leger's diamonds, went rather nervously to con- 
front her husband. 

Mr. Wilkins, a thick-set, red-faced man, with a 
truculent eye and a dogged jaw, at that moment 
dispensing on the surrounding air a private atmo- 
sphere strongly impregnated with alcohol, was in 
that doubtful state of ebriety known even to puzzle 
experienced police-surgeons. 

' Well, missis, you don't seem overjoyed to see me/ 
he commenced, ' but the truth is, I 'm down on my 
luck, and pretty near stony-broke. When a man 
wants a little comfort, nat'rally he goes where he 
ought to find it, and that 's in the bosom of his own 
fam'ly.' 

Mr, Wilkins evidently enjoyed his speech, which 
he had prepared as he walked along the Fulham 
Road- As a clown he considered it becoming to 
give it a farcical basis. 

*You have no right to come here or to interfere 
with me,' said Miss St. George, now too angry to be 
afraid ; ' and I 've made up my mind not to stand it.' 

'O Mrs. Wilkins, I'm surprised to 'ear you say 
that ! Surely you don't call a kind visit from me 
interferin'? Wasn't it "for better for worser, an' 
richer or poorer"? You're not the sort o' lady to 
deny your pore 'usband a little tenner! Look at 
them di'monds round your lovely bare neck They 

K . 
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almost make yer look as though yer did 'ave some 
clothes on. But it 's meant kind. I know it 's meant 
kind! You expected pore old Bill an' put on yer 
best clothes to give him a welcome.' 

Miss St. Greorge was deeply annoyed that Arthur, 
to whom she had bragged of the extraordinary 
refinement of her taste, should hear this humiliating 
conversation. 

' You are a nasty common brute/ she said a little 
shrilly, *and a tipsy brute, too. The last time you 
bled me, I took my oath should be the last. I won't 
give you a penny. If you annoy me any more, I will 
appeal to the courts for protection.' 

The last words did not quite seem her own. They 
prompted her husband's reply. 

* May I arst if you keep a lawyer on the premises, 
Mrs. Wilkins ? ' 

* You 've had my answer ; if you don't go you shall 
be turned out.' 

'What! a threat o' vilence? 'Ow unladylike! 
'Ow imlike Mrs. Wilkins! Bill doesn't go without 
his tenner. He must 'ave it, pore chap ! He 's broke. 
And you eamin' your fifteen quid a week, too! 
Think it over, Mrs, Wilkins. I 'm in no hurry. Ain't 
I at home in this elegant parlour ? ' 

He sat down, to prove it. 

' If you don't go I will have you turned out,' re- 
peated Miss St. George, now consumed with wrath. 

'D'you keep a bully an' perfesh'nal chucker-out 
'ere as well as a lawyer, Mrs. Wilkins ? Call 'em all 
in, my dear ! I 'm ready for the bloomin' lot ! ' 

Whilst Miss St. George was hesitating what to 
do, suddenly Wilkins placed himself between his 
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wife and the door, and blocked her exit with his 
burly body. 

' You don't leave till yer promise me that tenner, 
so I tell yer straight!' he said, suddenly dropping 
his air of jocular ferocity. 

She tried to pass, but he blocked her way with his 
arm, and a cha£ w^s upset in the struggle. 

' Help, Artie, help ! ' 

The young man rushed into the room and stood 
between them. 

* This is yer last fancy man, I s'pose, Mrs. Wilkins ? 
I should like to know what call he 's got to interfere.' 

'I heard all you said. Miss St. George will not 
give you a shilling. I '11 take care of that. Now, go,' 
said Arthur savagely. 

'Mind he don't hurt you, Artie,' said Miss St. 
George. * I 'U send for a policeman.' 

But it was too late. The men had begun to tussle. 
Arthur with a quick and dexterous movement, learned 
in the football field, jerked his antagonist into the 
passage, and, before he could recover, sprang after 
him. In the narrow passage a fierce but brief 
struggle occurred. Wilkins was tough and active, 
but no match for the young athlete, who swung him 
the whole length of the passage, amidst the crash 
of breaking glass and falling furniture and the shrill 
voices of the cook and the housemaid now watching 
the fray. 

Following up his advantage, Arthur opened the 
door and shouldered his antagonist on to the steps, 
as he had often shouldered his way through many 
a ' Rugger ' scrimmage at Oxford. On the threshold 
several blows were exchanged, vastly to the disad- 
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vantage of Wilkins, who finally was knocked clean 
down the six white steps into the May twilight 

Meanwhile other doors were opened, voices were 
raised; a woman at a window opposite shrieked 
'Police! they're killing one another!' and a young 
sergeant, with a fat, rosy face, appeared hastily on 
the scene. 

Wilkins insisted at the top of his voice that he 
had been turned out of his wife's own house by ' her 
fancy man,' 

One eye was shut, and his nose cut, and all the 
ruffian in him had come to the surface. 

The policeman, contrasting the late combatants, 
decided right doubtless lay on the side of Arthur. 
After an imseemly wrangle, the sergeant induced 
Wilkins to depart on the plea that the only way 
of obtaining justice was by means of a summons at 
the Hammersmith Police Court Arthur's address 
at the Temple was laboriously inscribed in the police- 
man's fat notebook with a blunt pencil, and Miss 
St George and her champion (who felt thoroughly 
ashamed of himself) were left at last to finish the 
repast that had been so violently interrupted. 



CHAPTER XXI 

But when Arthur read with dismay on the poster 
of the fourth edition of a halfpenny evening paper 
the following lines : 

* FRACAS IN FELIX PLACE ' 



' THE ATHLETE AND THE LADT ' 

mortification half choked him. The copy he bought 
doubled his horror. First there was a portrait of 
' Miss St. George in Court/ capable of identification 
only because of its label ; then a description of him- 
self and his achievements. ' The well-known 'Varsity 
athlete/ wrote the reporter, 'evidently uses his 
"mauleys" as cleverly as he handles the willow. 
The plaintiff was adorned with a beautiful black eye, 
and wore sticking-plaster across his nose.' Next the 
unhappy youth recoiled before such graphic head- 
lines as these : — 

'knocked down THE STEPS' 



'asked if he wanted ant more' 



' NETTIE'S BRAVE DEFENDER' 



'none but the BRAVE, ETC.' 

He pictured his mother and Andria reading this 
horrible stuff with an angry shudder. 
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What was to be done? Arthur shut himself up 
in his chambers in sulky resentment till the next 
day, when a telegram from Miss St. George called 
him forth. 

He found her lunching with an excellent appetite, 
very much delighted with the part she had 
played. 

* You should have seen what a reception the boys 
gave me last night/ she said. 'I've a good mind 
to ask for a rise : they get me too cheap. I had two 
big bouquets. And to think I owe it all to you, 
Artie.' 

' It 's a little awkward they have stuck it all in the 
papers/ said Arthur. 

' Why ! that 's the best it. We Ve had a splendid 
show. I've read all I could get. But that was a 
beastly portrait of me. Quite libellous, all the girls 
said so. You come out fine.* 

' In what line — as bruiser or a " chucker-out " ? 
What do you think my friends will say ? * 

'If they've any sense they'll be proud. One of 
the papers said we made a " beautiful pair," which 
is quite true.* 

But he decided he mustn't let her know he was 
ashamed of sitting by her in the same pillory. 

' Hang the newspapers ! Hodson, who is a news- 
paper man, gave me half a promise our names should 
be kept out' 

' You might as well try to keep mine out of 'em 
as Mr. Gladstone*s or Henry Irving's,' she said 
proudly. * Besides you 're a bit of a celebrity your- 
self' And Miss St. George, who was wearing an 
innocent pink cotton frock with shoes and stockings 
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to match, tossed off the remainder of her bottled 
stout with an air of perfect contentment. 

' Any one would think Bill had given you a licking 
instead of taking one/ said she when she had re- 
covered her breath. 'You behaved splendidly. As 
to not like being written about in the papers, why, 
if you were in them as much as me you couldn't do 
without it. It will be all forgotten the day after 
to-morrow, that 's the worst of it. EVry one 's forgot 
my case against BilL A girl at the Eldorado actually 
asked me whether it was me divorced Bill or him 
me. People have such awful bad memories ! ' 

Miss St. Gteorge, having now finished her luncheon, 
lighted a cigarette and proceeded to tell Arthur why 
she particularly wanted him. 

* I *ve just been served with a beastly writ thing 
from Pounder, the livery-stable man. I had a row 
with him because he sent me a dirty brougham, and 
left him. He said without paying the bilL I've 
my doubts about that At any rate he's been 
dunning me here and at the stage door for the last 
nine months. Fin'ly he county -courted me and 
got a judgment If I don't pay up there'll be 
ructions — real ones this time. The worst of it is, 
I 've just paid my dressmaker and am stony-broke. 
I don't like comin' to you, Artie, because you 're a 
dear, good boy, and I know you 're not over flush ! 
But some one must pay, that's the long and short 
of it, and there isn't any one else — at least just now — 
as I can ask.' 

' I haven't the money. I shan't get any till next 
June, when my executors pay up.' 

'Then look here, Artie. Just "spout" some o' 
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these di'monds. Perhaps you wouldn't mind taking 
them to Dobell's. He's had 'em once or twice 
before.' 

' I '11 get you the money, Nettie,' he said, for though 
his infatuation since its refrigeration in the police 
court and press had slightly cooled, it still ran high. 
'Give me the writ I'll see the business properly 
settled*' 

* Thought you said you was broke too ? ' she said. 

* I '11 borrow the money.' 

He was standing rather disconsolately with his 
back against the sideboard, but pleased at this proof 
of her power over a young man whom she liked 
too much to desire to fleece, she sprang to her feet, 
and flinging her cigarette into the remaining froth 
in her glass, raised herself on tiptoe and kissed 
him. 

* I could kiss your handsome face till there 's no- 
thing left. It 's like a dear hard sort o' lovely fruit, 
Artie ! I wish I 'd married a feller like you. I could 
have kep' straight then ! ' 

* But I say, Nettie,' he said, seizing his opportunity, 
* don't you think it 's silly to be so extravagant ? You 
haven't a notion of the value of money. Fifteen 
pounds a week is seven hundred and eighty a year.* 

'Fifteen quid a week's a flea-bite, Artie. And 
look here, don't you "rag" me about being extra- 
vagant, because I won't stand it. You're like the 
rest of *em. Do you expect me to 'ave a Post OflSce 
Saving Bank's book like the servants ? ' 

' I don't see why you shouldn't.' 

'Because it's too common, and would make me 
sick' 
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'All right, we won't argue about it. I must go 
and settle your business. I '11 meet you outside the 
stage door as usual' 

Then Arthur hurried down Felix Grove, passed the 
little regiment of art pottery that graced the window 
ledges and bore testimony to the 'culture' of the 
residents, into the Fulham Road, where he picked 
up a hansom and drove to his chambers in a very 
mixed state of mind. He did not want to break 
with Nettie, yet desired the aureole of ' good form.* 
Just then the two were incompatible. In Piccadilly 
he passed his sister's victoria. She was alone, and 
on her way, he guessed, to his mother's. 

He tilted his hat over his eyes and hoped she did 
not see him. 

Then he imagined he could hear his friends talking 
about him, and wondering why ' Vincent was making 
such a fool of himself ! ' At Oxford his case would 
appear as an excellent joke. How the men would 
enjoy it ! A scandal associated with the name of a 
distinguished ' Blue,' even after he has ' gone down,* 
was, he knew, peculiarly attractive to the under- 
graduate mind. 

But although his senses called him back to Nettie 
as soon as he was out of her sight in most com- 
manding tones, yet whilst he obeyed he was painfully 
conscious of the weakness. 

* What a muddle ! What a muddle ! ' Yet he was 
forced to admit that it was one from which he had 
neither the will nor the desire to escape. Miss St. 
George in her crimson excuse for clothing barred 
the way. 

But far the worst part of the business was the 
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advertiBement the papers had given his folly. He 
half fancied the people in the street knew of it and 
grinned at him as he went by. An intrigue which 
ought to have been thrust away in the dark places 
where illicit love hides its shameful head had been 
flung into the full glare of the limelight ! 

* What luck ! What confounded luck ! * 

He knew dozens of men ten times worse than 
himself — one or two were even married — but no one 
— that is to say, no one who mattered — ever foimd 
them out ! 

Thus, without the shadow of repentance, but resent- 
ing the sordid but inevitable debt to be paid, Arthur 
Vincent mounted the stairs to his chambers. The 
clerk, a small boy in a very shiny black coat, gave 
him Otway's card, and said : 

*The gentleman called just after you left, sir. 
He wishes particularly to see you.' 

On it was written : ' Come this evening if you can.' 

*Hang Otway!* he said. 'They might have left 
him out.' 

A few minutes later Peter Bent was shown into 
his room. Arthur was glad to see him. At all 
events he would take a broad view of it. 

'A nice mess you have made of it, young man,' 
said the painter, in cheerful amusement. 

' Did you ever see such luck ?' grumbled Arthur. *I 
feel like a man who 's being pelted with rotten eggs. 
What is everybody saying ? I 've been lying low.' 

' Theusual thing: those who've seenNettie dance find 
ninety-nine excuses for one moral objection; the "unco 
guid" — the majority always — can't see the excuses.' 

' But have you seen my people, Peter ? ' 
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* That 's why I 'm here. Your mother wrote to me.' 
* " As an old and esteemed friend of the family " — 

eh ? I know that letter ! ' 

Bent nodded. 

' Yes, and begged me to help " her unfortimate boy 
out of the trouble into which evil companions had 
led him.'" 

' Damn it, Peter, don't hit me with both ends of 
the whip at once.* 

' It *s for your good. Every one pays for his whistle. 
Even Master Arthur Vincent isn't exempt.' 

* Well, what did you do ? ' 

'I went like a true diplomatist to your mother's 
and politely suggested that the best way was to make 
as little fuss as possible.' 

' How reasonable ! How was she ? ' 

' Perturbed by the newspapers, poor lady ! " What 
right have we," I asked, " to put the worst construc- 
tion on this unfortunate aflfair ? " " Of course," she 
said, " I don't expect my boy to be better than other 
yoimg men " ' 

' She 's right there ; but she does, aU the same,' in- 
terrupted Arthur. 

' If I had a son, so should I,' answered Bent im- 
partially. 

* You 're a brick, Peter, to take my part ; but what 
else ? Go on.' 

* Well, it comes to this. You need only return to 
the paths of rectitude, and all will be forgiven. In 
its heart I 'm convinced the world prefers the prodigaL 
Husks are quite good enough for the virtuous.' 

' Quite right too ! Virtue fattens on anything. But 
no hiunble pie in the copier for me, please, Peter ! ' 
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* There will be no pia Your mother intends saying 
nothing whatever about it I have persuaded her to 
take the very highest view of your conduct I 
assured her Miss St George might well be a yoimg 
lady of the most irreproachable morals, *' It is true/' 
I urged, "she contracted an imfortunate marriage 
when quite young. But we ought to pity her for 
that" ' 

* Magnanimous Peter ! so we ought, really/ 

' Well, this mightily relieved your mother. " At all 
events, he can't marry the woman," she said. You 
ought to be grateful for that too ! Go home and eat 
of the fatted calf as though nothing had happened.' 

' Not to-night, Peter, thank yoiL' 

' Why not i Anything better to do ? ' 

' Yes.' 

* The young lady ? ' 
' Yes.' 

' Arthur ! You ask too much of the gods,' 

* Perhaps. But come and sup with us.' 

* Don't tempt a philanthropist. Where ? * 
' The Savoy, and blow the expense.' 

* In that case, yes.' 

'Mind you cover me with a veil of decency, 
Peter ! ' 

'I'll try. But it isn't easy to make it thick 
enough.' 

* The deuce ! There 's some one on the stairs.' 
But the footstep belonged to Reggie Carter, who 

entered, looking heated. 

' I 've spotted you at last, Vincent Been himting 
you all over the place.' 

' O Lord ! ' exclaimed Arthur. ' Another lecture, I 
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suppose. Who sent you? My sister, 111 swear. 
Peter 's my mother's envoy.' 

' Mrs. Otway 's in an awfiil way about you, I can 
tell you.' 

' I 'm very sorry. Carter, but ' 

' You ought to be. I promised to find out for her 
where you were.' 

' Well, here I am, innocently waiting for briefis, as 
usual.' 

' What about the cricket tour in May ? ' 

' A now useless fiction, alas ! The dashed papers 
exploded that.' 

' Vincent, I wish that other fellow had given you a 
good hiding.' 

* Well he did try, The ha'penny papers gave him 
his revenge, if he only knew it' 

' You deserve one, at all events. If I were a stone 
heavier, I 'd do it myself.' 

' I 'd take it standing Uke a man. But instead of 
trjong, have supper with Bent and me at the Savoy.' 

' Who else is this helot taking, Peter ? ' 

' The lady, of course.' 

* In that case, yes, since Bent will give the party a 
respectable air. You '11 be taken for Miss St. George's 
papa, Peter. Look here, Vincent, I'll go and tell 
your sister I found you " busy in chambers." That 
sounds well, at all events. Come on. Bent, and leave 
him to his pangs of conscience. We meet at the 
Savoy.' 

' No, you stay a minute. Carter. I want to speak 
to you alone. Peter won't mind. It isn't a secret, 
but a favour.' 

'All right: I'll escape,' said Bent. 'I'm always 
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afiraid when I hear the word " favour." I '11 meet you 
at the supper/ 

Then Bent sedately departed 

' There 's a dangerous amount of human nature in 
that young fellow/ he reflected. 'It's one of the 
advantages of a university education. He never had 
to learn to repress it in early youth, as I did/ 

When the young men were alone, Arthur came to 
the point at once. 

' Well ? ' said Carter, half guessing the nature of the 
request. 

* Lend me fifty pounds, like a good fellow. I 'U repay 
you on the 21st of June.* 

' " You *re going it, young Copperfield," ' quoted his 
friend. 

' If you don't let me have it, I *11 get it somewhere 
else,' said Arthur bluntly. 

' I know that, even if you pay twenty-five per cent, 
for it, so I '11 post you a cheque to-morrow morning.' 

' It 's awfully kind of you, especially as you think 
I 'm making an ass of myself But, Carter, you 've no 
idea what that girl is to me.' 

' Of course not. No one ever has. But for goodness 
sake don't " plunge " over her as Leger did. It didn't 
hurt him, but it will smash you. He gives her an 
awful character ! ' 

' Trust me. I 'U teach her economy if any one can.' 

' I 'm sure of that. You 've cheek enough for any- 
thing. But so long as you don't worry your people it 
doesn't much matter what you do/ 

'Look here. Carter, I'll square it with them to- 
morrow.' 

'That's a promise. Whatever else you break, 
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Vincent, you never break that. Good-bye. I '11 see 
you at supper with your Eldorado Helen.' 

When he was alone, Arthur filled a briar-root pipe 
and tried to make up his mind what to do. WTien 
he had smoked it, he had decided that the only 
course was to 'bluff the business out,' and, having 
arrived at the decision most in harmony with his 
tastes, he arrayed himself with extreme care in his 
dress clothes and proceeded to the Eldorado, where 
he was regarded as a sort of fixture. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Andria rarely asked her husband's advice on any 
question now, and had never consulted him concern- 
ing her own family. Absorbed in speculating how 
many centuries would elapse before the present form 
of civilisation perished from what he called * moral 
pysemia/ the conduct of individuals had little interest 
in his eyes. However, as an honest pessimist should, 
he did glance through the police reports of The 
Times, invariably finding there evidence of that ' evil 
in the mass,* which, in his own words, had * arrested 
and would arrest all true human and moral progress.* 
He was not, therefore, taken by surprise on the sunny 
afternoon when Andria, with a troubled face, hurried 
into his study, with five or six newspaper reports of 
her brother's appearance at the Hammersmith Police 
Court in her hand. 
' I see,' he said calmly, ' that you have read it.' 
' You knew, Louis, and never told me ! ' 
'There was no particular reason why you should 
see it. Your brother cannot wish it The affair is 
neither interesting nor edifying.' 

Andria was hurt and angry. Nothing seemed 
capable of stirring this melancholy dreamer. 

'I have just come back from my mother's,* she 
said, curbing her anger. 'She is very much up- 
set' 
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' I am sorry. Mothers always are at these things, 
but unreasonably.' 

'You cannot understand. We were so proud of 
Arthur. It is dreadfully humiliating to see his name 
in such odious associations. Some of these reports 
turn it all into an abominable joke.' 

She handed him the bundle of papers, and then 
sat down in the big leathern arm-chair where once 
Dr. Otway's patients had crouched nervously awaiting 
his diagnosis, and watched her husband's face as he 
looked contemptuously through them. 

'Your brother has afforded newspaper-readers a 
quarter of an hour's genuine amusement,' he said 
' I really think the baser sort of journal one of the 
worst evils of sham progress. When one compares 
what was expected from the liberty of the press with 
its results, its freedom seems a very mixed blessing.' 

Andria had often found her husband's habit of 
drawing general conclusions from individual cases 
trying, but never so exasperating before. 

' But what is to be done ? ' she asked. 

' The Press will work its own sweet will, I imagine,' 
he said, ' unless the State, alarmed at this influence 
for evil, undertake the division of news itself' 

' But I was referring to Arthur, not the newspapers.' 

' Oh, nothing, what can be done ? ' 

' My mother thought that you might suggest some- 
thing,' Andria replied in a voice that implied it was 
an opinion she did not share. 

Years of thought had long ago smothered inclina- 
tion to act in Otway. He was so accustomed to be 
bafiSed by moral difficulties — in his mind the only 
important ones — that he had almost forgotten bow 
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to meet the actual troubles of everyday life. In fact 
he always saw so many reasons agamst adopting any 
particular course that his usual attitude in dealing 
with them was one of apathetic hesitancy. 

He had shown a striking example of this morbid 
inactivity accompanied by extreme intellectual imrest, 
by oscillating for five years before the book he was 
afraid to write. His philosophic trail was marked 
by untiring industry in the pigeon-holes of the late 
Dr. Otway's writing-desk, and the accumulation of 
indexed note-books. 

' The only plan that suggests itself to my mind is 
not to interfere/ he said, after thinking a minute. 
' What would you propose ? * 

'He must be told how wrong, how criminal it is 
to sacrifice the best side of his nature, perhaps his 
career, on a worthless woman,* exclaimed Andria. 
' Surely you must see this ? ' 

' It is a rule of life,' he answered calmly, ' that a 
man must find his own remedy for his own folly.' 

But she was in no mood for ' rules of life.' They 
might be applicable to the rest of the world, but not 
to Arthur. 

' But we don't even know where he is, or what he 
is doing,' she said, ignoring her husband's cheap 
wisdom. 

* The woman's address is given in the papers,* he 
replied drily. 

* We have no right to think he is there.' 

' The theory of probabilities rather points to it. If 
you wish it, I will accept the other hypothesis. You 
said, I think, that he had gone on a cricket tour.' 

* Yes, but it wasn't true.' 
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'The cricket tour was the usual excuse. Your 
brother evidently intended it as a signal to his 
friends that they were not to meddle with him, for 
he could scarcely have expected them to believe it' 

' Do you really think we ought not to interfere ? ' 

' It is questionable. You and your mother naturally 
take the traditional view of his conduct, but it is well 
you should understand that there is a side of his 
life to which he expects you to be blind. For a year 
or two, if I may judge by his temperament, it is the 
one he will find most important and absorbing.' 

' I can't take your cold-blooded view,* said Andria 
with suppressed irritability. ' It does not seem to me 
a case for philosophy. Something must be done to 
rescue him.' 

' What you regard as a rescue he would consider a 
raid on his Areedom. There is nothing abnormal 
about this affair. Your agitation is entirely out of 
proportion to its importance. Your brother's case 
only differs from the ordinary low amour — forgive 
the unpicturesque term — in so far as he failed to 
conceal it from the ladies of his family. But it is 
reasonable to take such incidents in a young man's 
career for granted.' 

' I can't believe that the world is so depraved as 
you suggest,' she said, benumbed imder the chill of 
his lifeless argument 

'Obedience to the lower instincts is, I think, 
common in young men,' he said. 'But because 
morality insists that this obedience to appetite is 
wrong, society affects to believe that it is imusuaL 
In these matters, the respectable instead of the ideal 
is worshipped. The whole thing is an ingeniously 
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engined conspiracy on the part of society to persuade 
itself of its own righteousness. Some day, I suppose, 
we shall pay the price for stifling truth.' 

And so (wandering from the practical to the 
abstract) for a quarter of an hour, he mused, in 
vague ethical terms, on the problem suggested by 
Arthur's delinquencies, spreading the mists of his 
own mind round hers. 

'It seems to me that you turn from realities to 
study shadows,' she said at last. 

And as he was still persuaded that she ranked him 
among the intellectual elect, her criticism wounded 
him. It jarred on his melancholy self-complacency 
the more because he faintly suspected it contained 
the germs of truth. 

' Perhaps,' he replied with restrained asperity, ' that 
is because you do not quite understand my method.* 

*I dare say that is so,' she answered, 'but I am 
worried, and have no taste for the application of 
general principles to individual cases. We are dis- 
cussing this painful business from different points. 
However, you do see excuses for Arthur's conduct' 

' Little else but excuses. You would, too, if you had 
learnt to generalise instead of individualising. What 
percentage of young men, do you imagine, resist this 
sort of temptation ? ' 

' I expected Arthur to resist.' 

' I did not' 

' Why ? " Because the fool thinks he is bom to see 
his impulses gratified " ? ' she replied, quoting from 
his book. 

Once the swiftness of this reference would have 
pleased him, but that was long ago. 
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'Yes/ he replied, as his mind swept back to the 
passage. ' But I think I showed this form of folly to 
be inevitable since " man's consciousness is identified 
with his lusts." This axiom of life is not recognised 
because the theologians have driven a wedge between 
the predicate and its complement' 

' Do you think individual conduct of no importance 
then ? ' 

' Only so far as it is part of the vast complex human 
problem.' 

Andria made a slight movement of unpatience 
which he perceived. 

'But stay/ he added more promptly than usual 
' From your point of view your brother's danger is not 
great. He cannot crown his folly by marrying the 
woman. Your mother must have foimd comfort in 
this.' 

Andria did not tell him how much, but looked at 
him steadily, and he knew she desired him to act. 

*I will call at your brother's chambers at the 
Temple. I might learn what he is doing. You 
could not well go there under the circumstances.' 

' Thank you, Louis. I wish you would.' 

Then he proceeded to carefully lock up his papers, 
lest, as she imagined, she should read them. They 
both walked into the halL 

' You think I cannot understand Arthur/ she said, 
whilst he fumbled in a drawer for his gloves. 

' Not in the least.' 

Then she remembered that people said they were 
alike, and knew they were right Taking her own 
unit of moral measure she wondered how one so 
full of youth, strength, energy, and life's sunshine 
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could lack force to bend the baser impulses to his 
will 

'Perhaps men and women never understand one 
another/ she said. 

'The sex barrier is difficult to climb over/ he 
answered with the air of a man who had successfully 
accomplished the feat, which she noted with a flicker 
of amusement. 

Then Otway opened the door, and walked slowly 
into the sunny street, his taU. slight figure throwing 
a wavering shadow on the warm pavement 

' He is smothered under the weight of his " general 
principles," * she thought, ' and will do no good/ 

Andria was learning to hate philosophy, and, 
although ashamed to confess it, to despise the 
philosopher. 

In her perplexity her thoughts turned to the only 
friend capable of helping her — to [Reginald Carter, 
who had performed a himdred kind offices for her 
brother. 

'At least/ she told herself, 'he is a man.' She 
knew he was generally at his club at that hour. 
Why not ask him to help ? 

On her writing-table lay the telegraph-form ready. 
' Please call to-day/ she wrote ; ' I want your advice.* 

And having despatched it she sat in the drawing- 
room to await his arrival. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The result of Reginald Carter's visit to Andria was 
his prompt appearance at Arthur's chambers. 

When he read her telegram in the hall of his club 
he guessed why Andria wanted to see him and was 
delighted that she should appeal to him. 'The 
Vincents/ he thought, ' were just the people to make 
a fuss about this sort of thing/ . 

The distance, in a fast hansom, between Pall Mall 
and Bryton Street is short, and a quarter of an hour 
after receiving her despatch, Reginald Carter was in 
Andria's drawing-room. 

'I see you know why I telegraphed to you,' she 
said, evidently, as he perceived, with pleasure, ac- 
cepting her own act as perfectly natural. 

' I thought it might be about Arthur,' he answered. 

' Of course you have seen about him in the papers.' 

'Yes,* he said sympathetically, 'such publicity is 
a little unfortunate, especially for one's people.' 

' I think it a most painful scandal This Miss St. 
George seems quite a notorious person ? ' 

' She is rather well known on the music-hall stage.' 

' Now, Mr. Carter, I want to ask your advice, for I 
am sure you will help all you can. What must we 
do to free Arthur from this most unfortunate — ' here 
she paused for a euphemism, and lighted on 'en- 
tanglement.' 
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To attempt to disentangle against his will a man 
who is enjoying the coils, did not strike Carter as a 
simple enterprise, or one to be undertaken with a 
light heart His face showed his doubts and she 
perceived his hesitation. 

' I hope,' she said, ' you don't think, as Mr. Otway 
does, that Arthur's friends ought to leave him to 
himself and pretend to be blind to the scandal' 

Carter was curious to know how the philosophic 
spirit, for which, as exemplified in Mr. Otway, he 
felt a jealous contempt, proposed to deal with the 
affair. 

' Of course Mr. Otway has far more experience and 
knowlec^e of the world than I have,' Carter replied, 
who, however, held the opposite opinion, 'and I 
should Hke to know what he thinks.' 

' He was inclined to consider Arthur's — a — trouble, 
a Uttle over elaborately. He seems to think we ought 
not to interfere.' 

Although Otwa/s advice coincided with his own 
opinion he decided to take the view which, he 
perceived, Andria wanted. 

' I CMi't agree with Mr. Otway,' he answered. ' I 
think vx ought to do all we can to — ' he was on the 
point of saying, 'keep Arthur out of this woman's 
clutches,' hut changed the phrase virtuously to 
' help Arthur to do what is right.' 

And Andria was pleased and relieved. 

' I knew,' she exclaimed, ' that you would think 
that. Tell me what you would advise.' 

' Well, it won't do to make it too hard for him,' he 
said. ' After all, we 're all human ! ' 

He felt rather sorry for this over-hasty admission. 
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which resulted from a sudden and complete lapse mto 
candour. 

'Of course, of course, Mr. Carter,* she replied 
hastily, * but I can see no excuse for such — ' here she 
sought another euphemism and found ' infatuation.' 

' How should you ? ' he exclaimed, in the voice of 
one sharing her limitations of vision, which, as his 
own weakness was a distinct variant of the human 
passion, was partly true. 'I mean,' he explained, 
' that it would be a mistake of any of us to ask him 
questions, or scold him, or moralise in any way, or 
generally to set his back up. For he is a bit 
obstinate, you know. A man knows very well when 
he 's not up to form in these things. That 's punish- 
ment enough for a good fellow like Airthur.' 

But Andria was not persuaded that the weight of 
tacit displeasure quite met the exigencies of the 
case. 

'You mean,' she said, 'that we ought to pretend 
not to know anything about it. That is what my 
husband thinks.' 

But Carter was determined to have an opinion 
diametrically opposed to Mr. Otway's. Three-fifths 
of human opinions have probably no nobler origin 
than the spirit of contradiction. 

' No ; not exactly that,' he said, ' but there are ways 
of reproving a poor sinner who 's in a scrape without 
exactly sticking him in a comer, you know.' 

' You are recommending the fatted-calf treatment. 
Do you consider that severe enough, Mr. Carter ? ' 

' Yes, quite. That sort of veal always gives a good 
honest sinner indigestioa But I 'U see Arthur this 
evening, Mrs. Otway. He'll stand more from me 
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than from most men — and find out what — ^well — 
what it all means. I dare say/ he declared in the 
teeth of his convictions, ' that it isn't half so bad as it 
looks.' 

Then he rose to go. 

'But I want him to go home, Mr. Carter. My 
mother is worrying herself painfully.' 

'It's a shame that she should be worried, or you 
either. I will give Master Arthur a piece of my 
mind. I'll find him this evening and tell you all 
about it to-morrow.' 

'Come to luncheon. You are very kind to take 
so much trouble. I 'm very sorry to trouble you, and 
very gratefiiL' 

He had shaken hands, and was on his way to the 
door when he suddenly stopped and turned towards 
her. 

' I would do anything on earth for you, Mrs. Otway,' 
he said with deep feeling in his eyes and voice, — 
* and Arthur,' he added as though to legitimate the 
warmth of his words. ' I shall be delighted to lunch 
here to-morrow. We might go for a drive after- 
wards in the phaeton. I am trying a new pair. I 
want your opinion about them. Good-bye. Don't 
worry about Arthur. It will be all right.' 

As he stood a moment on the door-step he saw 
Otway returning, his eyes bent on the ground, trailing 
his umbrella along the pavement like a stiff tail. To 
avoid him, Carter turned in the direction of Park 
Lane, and felt the west wind brush his face with the 
odour of the lilac blossoms. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

On the foUowing morning Carter walked slowly and 
thoughtfully from his chambers in Piccadilly to 
Bryton Street, timing his arrival there for one-forty. 
The Otways* limcheon hour was two. This, he 
calculated, would give him exactly twenty minutes* 
conversation with Andria before Otway arrived on 
the scene. A rather close study of the philosopher's 
movements, extending over two years, enabled him 
to forecast them with general accuracy. He knew 
what scientific meetings Otway was likely to attend, 
and their dates, quite as well as he remembered the 
leading racing and sporting fixtures. To-day the 
chances were greatly in favour of Otway's lunching 
at home, and Carter rather imreasonably resented 
the prospect. 

Andria was sitting in the drawing-room by an 
open window, converted into a miniature garden of 
spring flowers. Their fresh scent stole into the room 
on the quiet air, and their colour brightened and 
broke the formal severity of the street. Beyond, the 
trees of the Park were visible ; overhead, a space of 
soft white cloud in a blue sky where, for once, the 
spring had mixed the elements and suppressed the 
metallic harshness too often March's legacy to May. 

'Arthur is going home to-night,' Carter said in 

reply to her glance of inquiry. 
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Andria looked relieved. 'Tell me all about it, 
please.' 

'Well, there isn't much to tell,' he answered 
evasively. ' Arthur seemed annoyed that you should 
put the worst construction on it It isn't so bad as 
you imagine.' 

Andria reflected a moment, failed to see the re- 
deeming features, but perceived that Carter had no 
intention of telling her what he really knew. 

'It was,' she thought, 'the usual conspiracy of 
silence by which men agree to hide their worst sides 
from women.' Her experience seemed to be widen- 
ing painfully and rapidly. 

She received his information in silence. 

'Of course,' he said after a pause, 'you will say 
nothing to your brother.' 

* No, nothing. I will not even ask him what his 
batting average is.' 

' That will be charitable of you,' said Carter. 

' Charitable in proportion to the temptation ? ' 

' Yes, exactly.' 

Then, the fiitility of the excuse appearing in its 
absurd mendacity. Carter laughed quietly to him- 
self. 

' You seem amused, Mr. Carter.' 

'Not much,' he said, smothering his smile, and 
diving into his mind for a thread to drag the topic 
to a more agreeable plane of conversation. 

'Now this is all settled,' he said with vague ap- 
plication of the demonstrative pronoun, ' I hope you 
and your mother won't bother any more about it.' 

But Otway's entrance rendered an answer un- 
necessary. 
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His pale cheeks had two spots of colour, and his 
eyes were brighter than usual 

* Mr. Carter lunches with us/ explained Andria. 

* How d'you do ? ' said Carter. * I hope you 've had 
a good morning's work, Mr. Otway.' 

' Better than usual, I think,' said the philosopher, 
' better than usual' 

'That's satisfactory,' exclaimed Carter, with a 
courageous effort to attain the right ring of sym- 
pathetic approbation. ' I 'm not much of a literary 
man myself; in fact, I never think — something does 
that for me. Still if there is any analogy between 
shooting and philosophy, I can understand the 
pleasure a thinker feels when he brings down a new 
idea.' 

The simile caught Otway's fancy. 

' There is an analogy,' he said, ' but the simile isn't 
new.' 

' I haven't tried to take out a patent for it,', said 
Carter flippantly, but with smiling politeness. 

Otway gazed at him a moment as though he did 
not see him, and then leant out of the open window 
and looked into the street over the flowera 

He saw groups of well-dressed women returning 
from the Bow, and noted how the sun shone on the 
glossy hats of the men. Between himself and this 
pleasure-loving world the distance had been steadily 
widening. The flowers brushing his face, the green 
trees and lilacs bordering Park Lane, the leisurely 
throngs returning to limcheon, the whole sum of 
things of which they were scarcely appreciable atoms, 
seemed drifting down the black tide of annihilation 
in complacent indifference to fate. It appeared to 
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him that, m the huge city whose rumour reached 
him, he alone was conscious of its predestined 
doom. 

Whilst he gazed out on to the pleasant May day, 
he heard Carter discussing the points of his new pair, 
and his wife's appreciative remarks. 

'They haven't an oimce of vice between them,' 
said Carter, ' and they 're not a bit too big for a lady 
to drive.' 

*To eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,' mused 
Otway, * is the deepest human instinct in spite of the 
theologians.' 

'They step grandly,' continued Carter, *but their 
action isn't a bit exaggerated. I hate to see horses 
pounding themselves to pieces to give their owner an 
advertisement' 

Then Otway turned to the room again. 

'Mr. Carter has been telling me about his new 
pair,' said Andria with well-balanced politenesa 

' Will you drive them this afternoon with Mrs. 
Otway ? ' suggested Carter. 

' No thank you. I am engaged.' 

'Then you must put up with me, Mrs. Otway,* 
said Carter. 

Otway was silent during lunch, in spite of the signs 
of excitement which his wife could read on his face. 
She knew that the pendulum that marked the oscil- 
lations of his philosophy had swung to the side of 
bitterness. Gradually she had discovered his con- 
tempt for human institutions and his hatred for 
society, but she was anxious others should not in- 
terpret his opinions, as long practice had taught her 
to read them. 
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But when behind the commonplace sentiments of 
every day, in every newspaper parj^aph, in the 
parliamentary debates as well as in the loose 
phraseology of social chatter, a man sees merely 
impenetrable phalanxes of prejudice through a mist 
of words, there will be occasions on which this view 
of life must be vividly manifested in his utteranca 
And so it happened that, when lunch was over, and 
Andria had left the two men together for a few 
minutes. Carter, a stranger to Otway's flashes of 
slumbering animosity, was the means of kindling 
them. 

* I'm afraid,' said Carter when they were alone, 
'that Arthur Vincent's little escapade has worried 
Mrs. Vincent and your wife.' 

' The disclosure of it, not its existence,' said Otway. 

' In their case,' answered Carter, ' I think you ex- 
aggerate the importance of the distinction*' 

'Perhaps. I never take much interest in in- 
dividual cases.' 

Carter became interested. He had never seen 
Otway so communicative before, and proceeded to 
'draw' him. At that moment it was no difficult 
matter, since it afforded the philospher an oppor- 
tunity of following his current train of thought 
aloud 

So Carter learnt, with more amusement than terror, 
that ' the profane and ignorant mob ' must bring the 
British Empire to ruin ; that in the conflict between 
reason and folly the defeat of the first was inevitable ; 
and that what society regarded as morality was 
merely a windy desert of decayed ethics and empty 
phrases. Spurred on by Arthur Vincent's deviation 
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from the paths of strict rectitude, his brother-in-law 
enjoyed a spell of intellectual exercise in which he 
summarised, for Carter's instruction, the leading 
points in his indictment against society. 

Carter felt rather like an impudent freshman at 
his first lecture. When it was over he went up to 
Andria in the drawing-room, accompanied by a 
pleasing excuse for his dislike of Otway. He had 
never read Society and Civilisation, and was unable 
to compare its teachings with the author's present 
opinions. 'But what a trial that aflSstble Nihilist 
must be to his wife ! ' he thought. 

Having called at Arthur Vincent's chambers and 
left a request that he would come to Bryton Street, 
Otway considered his duty to his wife's family finally 
discharged, and dismissed the case from his perplexed 
mind. 

Andria had left him alone with Reginald Carter in 
the hope that her husband might express his views 
on her brother's conduct less vaguely than he had 
condescended to do with her. The pride she had felt 
in Arthur had been rudely shaken* Otway's estimate 
of him as a young sensualist bound to yield to tempta- 
tion the moment it assimied an acute form was not 
the least of its shocks. 

'Did Mr. Otway say anything to you about 
Arthur ? ' she asked, when Carter had chosen a seat 
from where he could watch her face without raising 
her suspicion. 

* He did say something,' he replied, * but I didn't 
think it much to the point.' 

'Let me judge, Mr. Carter.' 

It is hard for a man to conceal his malice when he 
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has a chance of shooting it at what he considers a 
fitting target 

' Well/ he said, with the air of an impartial witness, 
*I suggested that you and Mrs. Vincent were a bit 
worried over this bother, and was rather surprised 
when he declared it was its public disclosure that hit 
you hardest. I argued the point a little, of course, 
but he said he couldn't take interest in individual 
casea' 

' Is that all ? ' asked Andria, visibly annoyed. 

' No, not nearly. Mr. Otway treated me to what I 
imagine must be a quotation from his book.' 

' How do you know ? You haven't read it.' 

' I guessed' 

' Tell me exactly what he said' 

'I can't quite follow how it was Arthur's case 
brought him round to his rather sweeping views on 
the fate of the British Empire and society, and all 
that sort of thing. But his line of coimtry seemed 
perfectly open and easy, though I've lost the path. 
However, he showed me how "the profane and 
ignorant mob," to which I somehow inferred he 
considered I belonged, would soon put a spoke in 
the wheel of what he called sham civilisation. He 
appears to have dropped on this fatal forecast because 
he's convinced the lower "human instincts" are 
bound to destroy the higher ones, and because 
society's sole moral food is a conventional code of 
" decayed ethics and empty phrases." But I 'm sure 
you can imagine what he said much better than I 
can remember.' 

'I think I can,' she answered, 'but you won't find it 
in his book' 

M 
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' Perhaps it will bo in the next By (jeorge ! Mrs. 
Otwaj, it will make us all sit up ! ' 

And Andria, seeing the malicious amusement in 
his face, felt like a proud woman involved in the web 
of an intangible conspiracy organised to humiliate 
her. 

Without speaking disrespectfully, Carter, whether 
he wished it or not, had effectually conveyed his 
true opinion of her husband's melancholy creed. 

* What a ridiculous conversation you appear to have 
had,' she said, concealing her mortification. 

'Well, of course, I couldn't stand up against his 
bowling,' he replied. 

' Did you agree with his views, then ? ' 

' I 'm afraid I forgot to look for my own opinion. 
He took me rather by surprise, you know. He never 
said so much to me before. I never went through my 
" final schools," and was quite unprepared to disagree 
with him. The world may be a very poor sort of 
place, but somehow it seems good enough for me. 
What do you think, Mrs. Otway ? ' 

' I am like you, I don't think' 

* I am glad of that But I 'm annoying you,' he 
added, * with my dulness. I have no pretence to be a 
clever fellow. I can't breathe in comfort in what 
the newspapers call an " intellectual atmosphere." It 
makes me feel like a fat tourist on the top of Mont 
Blanc, giddy and generally indisposed. If I had 
known what store some people set on it, Mrs. Otway, 
it might have been better for me. But I've fallen 
into a dull groove, and it's too late to pull me 
out Neither you, nor your husband, nor the two 
universities, nor all the learned societies, could make 
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a philosopher of me. But the phaeton has been at 
the door for an hour. Do come for a drive. Let us 
go over to Kensington and see if Arthur is home.' 

This conversation rankled in Andria's mind. She 
esteemed Carter as a singularly shrewd person, and 
he had imconsciously told her that he thought her 
husband a fooL 



CHAPTER XXV 

Peter Bent, acting as Arthur's emissary and his 
mother's adviser, had played a double part with 
success, and Mrs. Vincent was prepared to believe 
that, however indiscreet and thoughtless her son 
might have been, there was no reason for classing 
him amongst the serious transgressors; and con- 
sequently repressed her inclination to cross-examine 
him in spite of the natural promptings of maternal 
curiosity. 

The supper had gone off capitally. Bent and Carter 
had drunk almost as much champagne as Miss St. 
George, who had accepted their half-ironical homage 
as the respect which was her due and talked en- 
thusiastically of her * dear Artie,' of his generosity and 
skill as a pugilist to the secret amusement of the 
observant painter. Carter, however, who took a 
more serious view of the festival, had availed him- 
self of the opportunity to make Miss St. George 
understand his friend's position. He showed quite 
a fraternal interest in the young lady; agreed 
that Arthur Vincent was the best fellow in the 
world; regretted that he hadn't much money, 
and trusted that Miss St. George would use her 
valuable influence over his friend to check an 
extravagance which must end in disaster; and 
assured her that he trusted her to keep his friend 
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* out of mischief ' and compromising accidents 
generally. 

'He was so nice and respectful' that Miss St George 
was touched as well as flattered. Moreover, she 
esteemed him as a man of approved wealth. 

'You know the soft places in a girl's heart/ she 
said, ogling him with a sentimentaUy vinous eye. 
' Trust me. I '11 keep Artie straight if any one can. 
I promise you I '11 put the screw whenever he plays 
the fool.* 

That night when Arthur paid her cab and gave the 
man a shilling more than his fare she reproved him 
for his lavishness, and, on the following day, after he 
had settled the bill from the livery stable with its 
accruing legal costs, she gave him orders to return 
home on the grounds that 'his hanging about her 
place ' was detrimental to her character and reputa- 
tion as a virtuous woman. At the same time she 
suggested that his constant attendance at the stage 
door was unnecessary as well as slightly ridiculous. 

So Arthur, in the natural course of events, returned 
home, where he appeared in his mother's drawing- 
room a few minutes before Carter and his sister drove 
up in the phaeton. 

* You are quite a stranger, Arthur,* said his mother, 
who, however, expected him. ' I hope you have enj oyed 
yourself 

This may have been a scarcely skilful display of the 
flag of truce, but it served its purpose. 

' Of course, dear Arthur,' she said, after a momen- 
tary pause, ' we were upset by what we read in the 
papers.* 

' Naturally,' he replied. ' It was unfortunate. But 
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it might have happened to any one. At all events it 
was much worse for me than for any one else.' 

This observation struck her as completely logicaL 

* Of course, dear/ she said. * It must have been.' 

Then, looking from the window, Arthur perceived 
Carter's phaeton, which his sister was p ullin g up 
before the door with the skill of a practised whip. 

'Here are Andria and Reggie Carter/ he said. 
' What a clipping pair ! ' 

He hoped and expected that his sister would show 
as much good taste as his mother, and welcomed the 
presence of Carter as a protection against a less con- 
ciliatory attitude. 

He kissed his sister, who turned to the fraternal 
embrace a face of unusual austerity. 

' It is some time since we met, Arthur/ she said. 
' Several things have happened since then.* 

'Yes/ he answered. 'There has been what the 
newspapers called a " miniature general election," in 
which my services as revising barrister were not 
required. And, what is still more interesting to you, 
Carter has bought a new pair for his phaeton* 
They're clippers, Reggie — matched like two peas; 
and spanking action.' 

'Glad you like 'em,* said Carter. 'They're not 
half bad. Had 'em fairly cheap too, from a fellow 
named Moseley, who was " hammered " on the Stock 
Exchange last week. Mrs. Otway 's good enough to 
approve of their action.' 

' May I ring for tea, mamma ? ' said Andria. 

'Certainly, my love/ said Mrs. Vincent, who re- 
gretted to find her daughter so ' unforgiving.' 

' I hope Otway 's all right, Andria/ said Arthur, to 
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show his indifference to a resentment which he con- 
sidered unbecoming in a young married woman. 

* He is quite well, thank you.' 

'Still seated aloft on the philosophic peaks, I 
suppose/ 

' It is at least an honourable seat.' 

' Quite ; only a little cold.' 

She perceived no sign of repentance on her 
brother's part, but rather a latent desire to treat his 
d^noiknent at the police court as a joke, which in- 
creased her indignation. 

' I hope your cricket tour was successful,* she said, 
to mark her disapproval 

' No ; it fell through. I didn't go at all.' 

But Carter, guessing Andria's desire to liberate her 
mind, stept in between the sparring. 

'Seen what remarkable heavy scoring there has 
been at Oxford in the trial matches, Arthur? It 
strikes me there'll be difficulty in distributing caps 
this year. There 're four places to fill in the team, 
and at least five first-class bats amongst the ' freshers.' 

' If I were the captain, I should make a couple of 
old " Blues " stand out,' said Arthur, glad to get out 
of a skirmish in which there was no honour. 

Then, for twenty minutes they discussed neutral 
topics of current interest — such as the new way of 
cutting sleeves, which Mrs. Vincent objected to ; the 
newest fashion of bicycle skirts, of which Andria 
approved ; Peter Bent's picture of the ' lovely Countess 
Bewley,' in white muslin and a crook, ' quite sugges- 
tive of Gainsborough at his best ' in the opinion of 
Beauchamp Pettit, the art critic; of Mrs. Vincent's 
cook's clear soup, and of her imnatural refusal to 
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serve dinner at eight o'clock on Sunday — of all of 
which topics Arthur showed an intelligent and genial 
appreciation, whilst his sister stood resentfully on the 
fringe of the small talk, disdainfully listening. 

* Poor Andria always will take things so seriously ' 
he thought, as an excuse for her and for him. 

But the clock striking six reminded Carter that his 
horses were waiting. 

* You 'U drive me back through the Park, won't you, 
Mrs. Otway ? ' he said. ' It will be much pleasanter 
than in a hansom.' 

' I will, if Andria won't,' said Arthur, suspecting a 
manoeuvre on his sister's part to stay and *have it 
out' 

' No, Mrs. Otway is going to drive,' said Carter. 

'Are you strong enough, Andria?' asked Mrs. 
Vincent, looking on the street where the two spirited 
horses, petulantly shaking their polished bits, were 
lording it over a hansom strayed from the Cromwell 
Road. 

*Mrs. Otway 's strong enough for anything,' said 
Carter. 

*We are quite a remarkable family,' said Arthur 
flippantly. 

* I wish you would induce Mr. Otway to drive with 
you sometimes, Mr. Carter. It would be a kindness 
to him,' said Mrs. Vincent. 

'I did try hard to-day, didn't I, Mrs. Otway?' 
answered Carter, *but he wouldn't come. Said he 
disliked driving, and insisted Mrs. Otway should go 
instead.' 

Now this version of the story was not strictly true, 
but Andria did not think it worth while to point out 
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its inacculracy. She remarked, instead, that it was 
time they started, and that the horses were tired of 
waiting/ 

Arthur saw them to the door; Andria purposely 
omitted the customary farewell greeting. As they 
drove away he watched them from the broad white 
doorsteps, smiling ironically to himself. 

* I am sorry, Arthur, your sister is so unforgiving/ 
said his mother when he returned to the room. ' But 
she has such very strict standards.' 

Mrs. Vincent had resumed her crewel- work, which, 
in the excitement of the last few days, had been laid 
aside. 

' It is a pity,' said he, ' but, 'pon my word, I can't 
see what she has to forgive.' 

Mrs. Vincent did, but refrained from stating Andria's 
grievance. Women, she remembered, who had no 
children always took a less lenient view of a man's 
weakness than those whose experience maternity had 
widened. 

Andria refused to drive. The evening sun was 
flooding the arid correctness of the Cromwell Bead, 
which the imposing Natural History Museum rescues 
from the charge of perfect Philistine pomposity. The 
soft vapoury clouds, rolling above its turrets and 
pinnacles, softened the unusual clearness of the Lon- 
don atmosphere with drifting shadows, but not even 
the spring sunshine, nor the blossoming lilacs and 
laburnums, nor the exhilarating swing of the phaeton 
could restore her cheerfulness. Her observant com- 
panion, noting her depression, tried to comfort her, 
but she answered in monosyllables; so he came to 
the point and said bluntly : 
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' You are annoyed with your brother.* 

' I am annoyed with everything/ she answered. 

' Not with me ? ' he said uneasily. 

' No, you are very kind, Mr. Carter. But nothing 
happens in life as we expect' 

' I wish to heaven it did ! ' he exclaimed feelingly. 

She guessed of what he was thinking. Perhaps 
she was selfish, too, like Arthur. How pleasant it 
was to be appreciated ! But was it right ? Yet every 
one else seemed to take their inclinations for their 
guide, regardless of consequences, why should not she? 
So she silently simmied up her griefs. All her earlier 
convictions were altering. What she had once mis- 
taken for her husband's genius had dwindled down to 
a fatuous scheme of Nihilism, intelligible only if we 
granted that nature worked as capriciously as a 
ferocious child, destroying her own creations from 
mere lust of destruction. 

Then there was her disappointment over her brother. 
A consuming passion even for a disreputable woman 
she might have forgiven, but what worthy emotion 
could be linked with a sordid intrigue manoeuvred 
under a veil of vulgar subterfuge ? This handsome, 
dashing, brilliant brother of hers, once her pride and 
hope, now seemed to have given her an ugly but 
convincing clue by which his whole character could 
be read. All the heroic elements had been blotted 
out by the revelations of the police court 

And so she mused, following the painful current of 
her thoughts, until Carter again interrupted her. 

* Ybu haven't spoken for ten minutes.' 

They were in the Park, moving slowly in the 
stream of carriages. The ungainly Achilles statue rose 
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through the trees, the massive and clumsy mockery 
of the effort of the 'women of England' to honour 
a great military hero. 

' I was thinking/ she said, ' that there is an element 
of burlesque in everything.' 

He followed the line of her eyes. He saw what 
she meant, and, agreeing, smiled. 

' But you are bothered about something else than 
the " Achilles," ' he urged. ' Arthur, isn't it ? ' 

' I am disappointed in him.' 

' Will you be angry if I say something ? ' 

' No ; you have an old firiend's right.' 

*Well! you are measuring men by a wrong 
standard. I think Arthur a very fine fellow. He 
has brains and vigour enough for two. But he isn't 
a demigod, Mrs. Otway. He is just like the rest of 
us, neither better nor worse. What he wants, he will 
have, whether it 's good for him or not. If he can't 
get it he will exaggerate its value. High-minded 
women cannot imderstand these things. Perhaps 
if you did, this world would not be the sweet place 
you can make it. You must learn to make allow- 
ances.' 

' But do I not, Mr. Carter ? ' 

' To a tedious old friend like me, yes. But to your 

brother, no. If ' but he checked himself, and 

flicking the off-side horse with his whip turned into 
Piccadilly. 

'If what?' she asked, interested in the sudden 
sweep of the conversation. 

' Oh, never mind.' 

' But I do mind. Tell me.' 

' Well, if Arthur had ever had a good woman for 
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a Mend, I don't think he would get into these 
8crape&' 

Sometimes his words half dragged to light the 
treasured and well-concealed passion which she sus- 
pected, but refused to see, lest the discovery should 
^t her his friendship. 

To-day she was silent and faintly dismayed. Her 
thoughts turned to the husband swallowed up in his 
brain-sick theories, to her own life across which only 
the shadow of love had swept, and to a day, five 
years ago, when the grief-stricken face of the man 
at her side had sent a pang of regret through a 
reluctant heart 

Yet, of the two who had chiefly filled her thoughts, 
neither her husband nor her brother possessed the 
simple, winning, enduring faith in her which asks 
for no return. This trust was, she thought, the 
better side of manhood. Elaborate culture, phjrsical 
prowess and the glamour it confers, appeared trifling 
accomplishments beside it. It seemed to her that 
she only learnt the value of qualities when it was too 
late. Carter for the first time in his life had stirred 
her heart with a jstrange emotion. 

The phaeton puUed up before her door in Bryton 
Street She was sorry the drive was over. 

' I am afraid I have been a morose companion,' she 
said. 

* You 're worried,' he said gently, * and I 'm sorry. I 
think it has been a delightful afternoon. Please 
remember if I could help you in any way — with 
Arthur or anything — that it would make me happy.' 

'Thank you, Mr. Carter,' she said. 'I believe it 
would.' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Peter Bent's ambition, as every one expected who 
knew his tact and the dexterity with which he and 
Beauchamp Pettit pushed his art, was finally crowned 
with success. For years he had carried on a 
canvassing campaign. Time after time he had been 
on the verge of election to an Associateship, but the 
preponderance of newer men in the Royal Academy 
had excluded him. But he was such a ' capital fellow/ 
so ready to admire other artists' work, so modest and 
unpresimiing in calling attention to his own, so active 
as a giver of dinners to doubtful voters ' who couldn't 
stand his tricks,' that the door opened to him at last 
and he foimd himself able to write A.RA. on his 
card. Not even what rival painters described as his 
'impudent exploitation of the old master portrait 
dodge' could permanently exclude him. 

' One must live,' Peter said in excuse. ' If people 
want me to paint them standing imder brown trees 
in ribbons and white muslin. I can't afford to refuse 
because the fastidious think it cheap.' 

His election was followed by a flaming article in 
the Jov/mal of Contemporary Art, from the eloquent 
pen of Mr. Beauchamp Pettit, entitled 'Justice at 
Last' The smart people who had 'taken h\vn up' 
could now regard him as a serious and learned 
painter. They ' boomed ' him so vigorously that the 
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coterie of academic colleagues to whose support he 
owed his election repented of their good natiire when 
it was too late. In vain his enemies (generally men 
whom he did not know) ' deplored commercialism in 
art/ with Bent for an exampla They could not 
prevent wealthy ' sitters ' knocking at his studio door, 
nor shake the public fsdth in his portraits 'in the 
Gainsborough style/ 

Bent as usual rose to the occasion. In the height 
of the London season he gave a sumptuous 'At Home/ 
to which there flocked not only bright stars in the 
firmament of official art, but brilliant ladies of the 
world who had persuaded themselves they were 
veritable leaders of fashion and had succumbed 
before the fascination of his draperies. 

So he covered the walls of his spacious studio with 
his most successful work, lent for the occasion by the 
owners. Amongst them came the portrait of Andria 
and her brother. As these were painted with direct- 
ness, technical skill, and unaifected feeling, they 
stood out vividly among the full-length portrayals of 
simpering ladies on lordly terraces, with beribboned 
hair, and the cheap dignity of manufactured ' mellow- 
ness of tone.' 

To give a spice of malice to walls groaning under 
the weight of his virtuous, wealthy matrons, a fiery 
sketch of Miss St. George, as Prince Charming in the 
popular ballet of Haroun Alraschidy was hung in a 
conspicuous place near some funereal drapery. It 
had for neighbour the * Lady Rowena Fitzurse and 
her twin daughters Editha and Elthelberta.' The 
twins, aged three years, blue-eyed and white-frocked, 
with bare fat feet, seated on some remarkable brown 
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vegetation, were represented toying with a ' property ' 
lamb with a pink ribbon round its stiff neck, whilst 
the Lady Rowena, eight feet in height, stood, in chaste 
white draperies, in front of an ominous autumnal 
sky, extending a pretematurally delicate and slender 
hand towar(^ the curly heads of her offspring. 
Women with strong maternal instincts have been 
known to drop real tears before this very large but 
touching canvas. The contrast between this 'con- 
densation of the purest domestic sentiment' to quote 
Beauchamp Pettit's 'notice,' and the red-legged 
bacchante whisking insolently across the canvas, 
with one shapely limb extended impudently at the 
level of the gazer's vision, in the words of the same 
sympathetic critic 'admirably represented the ver- 
satility of the distinguished craftsman from whose 
brush both these unique works leapt to the canvas.' 

Hitherto Peter Bent had not touched the art which 
takes the side-scenes of a music-hall for its inspira- 
tion. His brush turned rather in the direction of the 
• sugary ' domestic. Beauchamp Pettit, however, who 
for several years had insisted on the versatility of his 
friend had, rather late in the day, become acquainted 
with the methods of choosing subjects and painting 
them in vogue in certain pushing coteries. He be- 
lieved this trick was known in Paris as fin de sikle, 
and interpreted it in his own mind as an excuse 
for painting permissible impropriety. 

' It is time, Peter, you stept across the borderland,' 
Pettit said one day. ' Not permanently, of course, for 
it doesn't pay but by way of advertisement The new 
men are all dabbling in this fin de aiede business, 
and you ought to have a " go "in " too.' 
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Bent was aware that Pettit knew nothing about 
pamting, but he credited him with some knowledge 
of the public taste. So one morning he invited 
Arthur Vincent to lunch, and wondered casually 
whether his guest could ' get Miss St George to give 
him a few sittings' 

' Nothing easier/ said Arthur, ' they are all keen on 
portraits.* 

On the following Sunday, when Arthur had the 
pleasure of dining at Tulip Villa with Miss St 
George, he told her that a friend of his„ a distin- 
guished Royal Academician, desired to paint her as 
' Prince Charming/ 

' Will it be stuck in the big show, Artie, darling ? ' 
she inquired eagerly. 

* Almost sure to be/ 

'Then tell your friend to expect me to-morrow 
afternoon.' 

So Miss St Greorge brought her costume from the 
Eldorado to pose to * Mr. Bent of the Royal Academy/ 
as she told her friends. It was a little fatiguing to 
stand so long on one leg, but * Artie ' was there for 
the sake of propriety, and the artist had a bottle of 
champagne and a box of sweets from Charbonners 
ready for her refreshment Thanks to the camera, 
which curtailed the labour of posing, she quite en- 
joyed herself, and playfully told the now risen painter 
that 'he was a naughty, little, fat man, and, if he 
winked at her again, she 'd just tell her Artie/ 

Arthur made futile efforts to suppress humorous 
sallies of this sort, but she attributed his efforts 
rather to jealousy than to ' his being over particular 
about her be'aviour.' 
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' I 'v6 half a mind to ask Nettie to my '' At Home " 
next week/ Bent said maliciously when his study was 
finished. 

'For Heaven's sake, don't!' answered the young 
man aghast ' You mustn't even let her know you 're 
giving one.' 

'Why not, "Artie"?' asked the painter, imitat- 
ing the accent Miss St. George laid on the diminu- 
tive, with its proprietory suggestions mingled with 
patronage. 

' Because if she isn't invited she '11 want to know 
who the deuce " Mr. Bent is, that he thinks she 's not 
good enough to meet his friends ! " ' 

* But of course you '11 come,' said Bent ' The show 
wouldn't be complete without one actor in the moving 
drama.' 

' Not I,' said Arthur. 

' Why ? Are you afraid ? ' 

' No, only discreet' 

' It will give you a good chance of pretending you 
have never seen the lady. I think I shall hang your 
portraits together.' 

' You are as bad as your friend Beauchamp Pettit — 
ready to sell your best patron for an advertisement 
No. I gracefdlly retire on the day of your "At Home," 
leaving my reputation in your hands. Guard it as 
your own.' 

Bent received his guests standing in the centre of 
his studio, on a white rug once the personal property 
of a noble polar bear. From his position he could 
cast his eye on any one of his pictures merely by 
turning his head, and ejaculate ' So glad you like it ! ' 
to the approving friends who addressed flattering 
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comments as they passed. In a curtained recess, the 
Green Himgarian Band played inspiriting music, whilst 
three white-capped maids dispensed refreshments at a 
massive flower-covered sideboard of carved oak, which 
has circulated widely in several of the artist's popular 
Christmas scenes in the illustrated papers. 

When Andria entered the room alone the studio 
was crowded. Since she had painted there five years 
ago it had been enriched with many costly 'properties/ 
growing in splendour with the artist's increasing 
success. She knew many, of the guests. They said 
the usual things about Mr. Bent's delightful portraits, 
' so like old masters, don't you know ' ; thought the 
scarlet ballet-girl ' a little peculiar ' ; and were quite 
sure that Andria's portrait 'did not nearly do her 
justice and certainly made her look too old.' 

Through the broad matronly backs, next to the 
* lovely Lady Rowena and her twin daughters,' which 
nearly reached the ceiling and annoyed her with its 
bread-and-butter pomposity, Andria beheld the red- 
legged, active, capering figure. It was full of the 
occasional cleverness that Bent commanded when a 
subject interested him. There were life and move- 
ment and insolent beauty in the dancer. 

' Grand piece of work, isn't it, Mrs Otway ? ' said 
Beauchamp Pettit, who was invaluable at Bent's " At 
Homes " as an intelligent admirer and a former of un- 
instructed opinion. ' There 's swing for you ! There's 
movement ! And what modelling ! Just look at that 
arm!' 

And the art critic made a little movement with his 
hand as though he were himself imparting to the 
rounded flesh the delicate curve which made it live. 
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' It is a clever study/ said Andria, * who is it ? ' 

' A girl who dances somewhere. Is not she a fine 
type ? Not/ he added gallantly, ' a grande dame, of 
course, but of her class ? ' 

Andria willingly admitted the portrait's claims and 
asked the dancer's name. 

'Miss St. George as Prince Charming from the 
ballet at the Eldorado,' said Pettit, politely ignoring 
Andria's start of surprise, but thinking it odd she 
* didn't recognise her brother's flame.' 

Andria had pictured Miss St. George as a coarser 
and an older woman. But why had Mr. Bent painted 
her ? Perhaps to please Arthur, for she knew the 
painter's friendship for her brother. 

Bent was still on his rug, which stood out on the 
polished floor like a soft white island, receiving con- 
gratulations with bland humility, and admitting 
mildly to the most lavish praise that perhaps 'the 
painting isn't quite so bad ! ' 

' I never knew you had painted Miss St. George,' 
said Andria. 

'No?' he said as though her ignorance were 
unexpected. ' The study rather interested me ? ' 

'It is very clever. Shall you send it to the 
Academy ? ' 

' I am glad you like it, Mrs. Otway. I 'm uncertain 
what I shall do with it You see it is merely a 
study.' 

' Yes,' said Andria, thinking of the Hanmiersmith 
Police Court, ' a study in dSvergondage,' 

' Exactly,' said Bent, ' that is to say^ in a manner, 
although it never occurred to me that it was so 
before/ 
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' What sort of person is this Miss St Oeorge ? ' 

' A most respectable young person. Quite so.' 

' Did Arthur introduce her to you ? ' 

'Well, yes. Of course I knew of his accidental 
acquaintance with her, and I wanted something, a 
little — ^how shall I call it? — bacchantic — ^you know, 
to light up a studio full of portraits, and having seen 
the young lady dance I requested her to give me a 
sitting. Hence that sketch, of which I am, perhaps, 
prouder than a hard-working but conscientious drudge 
ought to be.' 

But some new arrivals claimed Mr. Bent's attention 
and Andria passed on. After all, since they all in- 
sisted on it, this Miss St. George might be quite a 
respectable young woman in real life although capable 
of looking a bacchante on the canvas. 

Whilst she was studying the picture for the second 
time, Reginald Carter, who had been hurrying through 
the crowd seeking her, joined her. 

' I see,' he said, * you have found Miss St 
George.' 

* Yes,' said Andria. ' And I should like to see her 
dance.' 

'Would you,' said he. 'Then I will make up a 
party for you and take a box. Every one goes to the 
Eldorado, you know.' 

' I have never been.' 

Carter reflected a moment, arranging the matter in 
his mind. 

'She seems to be capering in tune to that valse 
those fellows are playing now, doesn't she?' said 
Carter after they had looked at the picture in silence 
for some time. 
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But Mrs. Vincent, who had arranged to meet her 
daughter at the studio, arrived on the scene. 

' I want to see that Miss St. George of whom every 
one is talking/ she said, placidly excited. 

She levelled her glasses at the picture and dropped 
them, a little dismayed. 

' Cleverly painted, isn't it ? ' said Mr. Carter. 

Mrs. Vincent looked again, this time more re- 
solutely. 

' I suppose it is,' she answered in the tone of one 
remote from all prejudice yet with qualms of mis- 
giving. ' It is a little odd perhaps, but certainly she 
is a very well-grown young woman. But who are 
those pretty little girls with the lamb, Andria ? ' 

' The twin daughters of Lady Rowena Fitzurse/ 

' How positively charming ! And now, my love, we 
will get some tea.' 

And Mr. Carter, willingly taking the hint, con- 
ducted them to the crowded buffet. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

A FEW days after Bent's ' At Home ' The Piccadilly 
Magazine, a popular periodical, published a malignant, 
savage, but original article entitled 'Man's Cult of 
Hypocrisy.' Neither the wide acquaintance with 
science and philosophy exhibited by the anonymous 
writer, nor his brilliant style, nor the extreme skill 
with which facts were adjusted to suit the exigencies 
of argument and marshalled to drive home their 
conclusions, would have excited more than passing 
notice had it not been for the cold but fanatical con- 
tempt manifested in every paragraph of the indict- 
ment, and for the cynical humour which expended 
its acerbity on the list of human frailties mercilessly 
analysed. The article produced a singular effect. 
No educated person read it without experiencing a 
mingled feeling of anger and fascination. The 
sentences, steeped in a subtle literary corrosive, bit 
into the intelligence as acids bite into metal. Ten 
days after its publication, it had become a topic of 
conversation and provoked angry replies in the news- 
papers. *Even Swift,' said The Daily FvZcrum 
indignantly, 'in his bitterest mood never made so 
ferocious an attack on human nature and human 
institutions. We were, at first, inclined to regard this 
most astonishing production as the jeu-d'esprit of 
some accomplished man of letters, but we had not 
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proceeded far before we were convinced of the perfect 
sincerity of the writer. Whether the mind, capable 
of accepting and inculcating doctrines at once so dis- 
torted and alien to the kindlier sentiments of man- 
kind, can be described as perfectly sane is a question 
which we must leave psychology to decide, but they 
strike us very much like pessimism gone mad.' 

The initial mistake of the human intelligence, the 
anonymous writer maintained, was ' the deification of 
the passion of love/ To this ' perversion of a base 
instinct to a glorified emotion' the hopeless and 
irrational forms of all civilised life were traced. The 
early Christian Church, perceiving the danger, strove 
to confine 'a necessary but degrading appetite' to 
its fitting place, but became itself 'the victim of 
the dogmatic hysteria of the unholy cult.' Thus, 
gradually, religion, art, literature and human liberty 
were debased, and the future of the world has be- 
come entrusted to the rule of a ' profane and ignorant 
mob' in whom aU the nobler aspirations have grown 
atrophied from disuse, and who, for lack of a God, 
worship the great modem Dagon, Hypocrisy. Then 
the writer proceeded to explain that the ' profane and 
ignorant mob' represented the blind, irresponsible 
force called ' public opinion.' 

Meanwhile the conjectures to identify the writer 
were many, but those whose names were mentioned 
angrily repudiated the authorship, one prominent 
writer on sociology even threatening an evening paper 
with an action for libel for having attributed it to 
him. 

But there was only one man in London who, a 
fortnight after the publication of 'Man's Cult of 
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Hypocrisy/ was satisfied that he could point to 
the author. Carter had no taste for philosophic 
speculation, but he was shrewd and possessed a good 
memory. He generally glanced into The Piccadilly 
MagaziTie for the sake of the *Golf Notes' which 
were written by an old college acquaintance whose 
authority on the game, he considered, bore an inverse 
proportion to his proficiency as a player. But he had 
seen the * Cult of Hypocrisy ' mentioned in most of 
the papers, and, dimly wondering 'what it was all 
about,' glanced at the article, to which the editor had 
given the place of honour. The frequent references 
to ' the profane mob ' caught his attention, and he 
read the article through with care. These words and 
their application soon brought vividly before his 
mind his interview with Otway when the latter had 
fallen into his startling spasm of communicativeness. 
He recalled how, starting from the point that the 
philosopher took no interest ' in individual cases ' of 
wrong-doing, Otway had discussed ' evil in the mass ' 
and predicted general ruin as the result of the * reign 
of the profane and ignorant mob.' 

'There is no doubt about it,' he said to himself, 
' I '11 swear Otway wrote that.' 

He was sitting in the reading-room of the club and 
he flung down the magazine in the momentary 
excitement of conviction. 

* What 's the matter, Carter ? ' said a man near him, 
'have you been reading that fellow's article in The 
Piccadilly ? It may be clever, but it 's dashed im- 
pudent rot, and isn't worth getting savage about. 
They tell me it 's by Miss Boulger, the authoress of an 
idiotic little pamphlet called The Degradation of Sex, 
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or the Place of Man va Natwre, Shouldn't be at all 
surprised myself.' 

* Very likely/ returned Carter absently, as he left 
the room on his way to Bryton Street to see Mrs. 
Otway. 

His excuse for calling — for he generally found one, 
perhaps quite as much to salve his own conscience as 
to extenuate the frequency of his visits — was the box 
he had taken at the Eldorado. 

No man — ^not even one so discreet as Carter — can 
be seen ifrequently in the company of a beautiful 
yoimg woman without exciting comments, usually of 
a jocular description spiced with malice. When she 
has a husband who is a recluse, the jovial view 
generally becomes emphatic. To keep this form of 
social criticism within bounds taxed Carter's ingenuity 
now that his assiduity had met with its reward and 
Andria had learnt to accept his friendship as the 
natural consequence of her comparative isolation. 

From the end of Bryton Street he saw the victoria 
at the Otways' door, and Andria on the steps speaking 
to the servant. The day was bright and sunny ; she 
was in white ; the roses in her hat made a bright spot 
of colour against the grey background of the house ; 
and the monotonous street suddenly became alive 
with warm emotion that beat in the young man's 
heart. 

He had grown very weary of repressing his passion. 
To love another man's wife without the desire or 
power to conquer the passion, or the hope to share it, 
contains the elements of the ridiculous. Carter knew 
this and called himself ' a contemptible fooL' But 
although he felt that no permanent good could come 
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of indulging his weakness, it brought him not a 
few moments of delight. The side of love which 
dwells within the confines of the imagination can be 
fed through the lover's eyes. The tall, white figure, 
the hat with roses, every flicker of the soft draperies, 
for the moment alleviated his longing, only to in- 
crease them when he was beyond the spell of her 
presence. 

Would she drive in his direction or to the Park, 
where he might miss her ? The decision, trifling as 
he knew it to be, filled him with anxiety, but the 
carriage turned in his direction, and seeing him, she 
smiled, and stopped the coachman. 

Carter had no fixed purpose, or, if he had, he did 
not admit it. In the intricate conflict of impulse the 
resulting action is not easily traced to a source. He 
knew Andria was disappointed in her husband ; that 
the shadowy intimacy that must exist between two 
people dwelling under the same roof was now the only 
nuptial bond between them ; that their joint lives, 
instead of increasing, had diminished the sympathy 
which at first brought them together, but he never 
consciously based his conduct towards her on this 
intuitive knowledge. Curiosity is a stronger motive 
for action than we admit to ourselves, since it is one 
for which all self-respecting men and women must 
find an excuse. Carter wished to discover whether 
Andria suspected her husband as the author of the 
notorious article in The Piccadilly Magazine which 
the ladies' papers had unanimously agreed was ' an 
outrage on our sex.' 

* Whatever woman has been — squaw, housewife, or 
lady of fashion,' said the writer, ' she has ever been 
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the sullen opponent of emancipated thought in man, as 
well as the soft-voiced siren with an instinctive desire 
to turn him from the relentless call of the highest of 
duties. Even if man's contemptible weakness did not 
of itself deaden his intelligence, the vulgar materialism 
which represents the chief ambition of his wife will 
inevitably drag him to her leveL From the creation 
of the world an Eve has stood at every man's elbow 
with the apple of temptation in her hand. Wise and 
happy is he with power to reject it* 

' I was going to call on you,' said Carter, as the 
victoria pulled up at the curb. 

'I will take you for a drive instead,' she said, 
smiling. 

' Where shall we go ? * 

'Bond Street, Piccadilly, and the ParL Will 
that do ? ' 

' Splendidly.' 

And they started. The summer was in the air. 
London looked its best. 

' I have a box for the Eldorado for Friday,* said 
Carter. ' Will you come ? We shall be a party — 
my sister, Mrs. Arlington, is keen on going. She 
wiU caU for you. and you might pick me up at my 
rooms.' 

Carter usually arranged these matters so as to 
leave the smallest balance of excuses for her to 
draw on. 

There was no woman in London more respectable 
than Mrs. Arlington. To go to a Music Hall in her 
society was less open to adverse criticism than to sit 
in the same pew with ladies of less stalwart repute. 
Andria knew this, and was amused. 
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* How admirably you make your plans, Mr. Carter/ 
she said. 

'They make themselves/ he answered. 'I asked 
my sister if she would like to go, and she jumped 
at it' 

Mrs. Arlington had never forgiven Andria for re- 
fusing her brother, and although the ladies exchanged 
formal calls, their relations had never become intimate 
enough to prompt them to sit in the same box at a 
theatre of varieties. 

' Have you asked Mrs. Arlington to call for me ? ' 

' Tes. She said she was only too glad.' 

The fact was, the rumour which coupled the names 
of Reggie Carter and Mrs. Otway had aroused Mrs. 
Arlington's curiosity, and she was anxious to see them 
together to test its value. Thus the motives which 
were leading the two ladies to the Eldorado — a place 
of entertainment well within the bounds sanctioned 
by the edicts of the * smart ' — were not dissimilar. 

'I found the men at the club excited about an 
article in The Piccadilly Magazine,* said Carter as 
the carriage turned into the rush of Piccadilly. 

' The " Cult of Hypocrisy " ?' 

'Yes.' 

' What do you think of it ? ' 

' It *s extraordinary. But perhaps I 'm too dull to 
understand it. It 's a bit down on women.' 

' Philosophy is fond of stoning women. Perhaps 
they deserve it.* 

* A few do/ said Carter. ' But what do you think 
of it?' 

' There is a grain of truth in it.' 

'So I thought. Just a grain. That gives the 
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article its sting. But d'you know, Mrs. Otway, I have 
heard all the arguments before. How on earth was 
it that I knew what was coming? I might have 
written it myself if I had learnt to string words into 
sentences.' 

Andria felt she was turning pale. Some one else, 
then, suspected her husband. Such secrets were 
never kept. 

* But I suppose you didn't write it ? ' she said, 

'No,* he said. 'I'm only one of the "profane 
mob."' 

These words acted as a signal They looked at one 
another, and each felt the other knew. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Otway had written the article in The PiccadiUy 
Magazine experimentally, and to ascertain how far 
the public could bear to be told what he thought 
the truth. Society, usually indifferent to the philo- 
sophy or the religion which proclaims its predestined 
doom, is sometimes annoyed at the manner in which 
the message is delivered. This was the case with 
Otway's article. Continental critics, with whom belief 
in English hypocrisy is so strong that if it did not 
exist they would straightway invent it, read the 
indictment with delight Shorn of a little rhetorical 
embroidery, they declared that the arguments were 
in the main unanswerable when applied to insular 
standards of conduct. Foreign correspondents tele- 
graphed the sarcastic comments of the continental 
press to their papers as evidence of indiscriminating 
foreign hostility, and the news reached London, vid 
New York, that the author was a well-known ex- 
Cabinet Minister, suspected of extreme misanthropy, 
who had avenged political defeat by secretly dis- 
charging the part of a philosophical Cassandra. 

Finally Andria made up her mind to accuse her 
husband, who had been preparing himself to face the 
storm. The article was the brief epitome of the book 
which was to cut the philosophic link binding him 
to the less unpopular doctrines of his former work. 
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But to publicly renounce a creed by which fame and 
respect have been won for another whose tenets are 
banned and ridiculed, demands more contempt of 
human opinion than a man of Otway's vacillating 
temperament is generally prepared to display. This 
is why he had published the 'Cult of Hypocrisy' 
anonymously. 

Cunningham, the editor of the magazine, sent him 
the press cuttings and impressed on him the extreme 
difficulty of keeping his name from the public. 

'You will be amused to hear/ he wrote, 'that I 
have received letters suggesting that the author of 
Society and CivUiaation should be requested to reply 
to the "anonymous defamer of the human race 
responsible for the " Cult of Hypocrisy. " If, then, in 
an early number of the magazine you will, over your 
own name, refute what I suspect to be an untenable 
position assumed by you for dialectical purposes, the 
proprietors will not haggle about terms and the 
controversy will have a most felicitous ending.' 

But to see his confession of faith thus regarded 
as a practical joke aroused Otway's anger. And it 
was whilst he was absorbed in this case of conscience 
that Andria entered his study with The Piccadilly 
Magazine in her hand. 

'I want to talk to you about this article, please,* 
she said, pointing to the open page before her. 'I 
suspect who wrote it.* 

' Who ? ' he asked coldly. 

' You. Will you please tell me if I am right ? ' 

In his hand was Cimningham's letter. 

' This letter will explain,' he said. 

Then, standing beside the great writing-table with 
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the formidable drawers and lettered pigeon-holes, she 
read it, finding momentary comfort in the last few 
lines. 

' Then you are not really in earnest ?' 

'Do you imagine that the article is an elaborate 
joke?' he asked. 

* I hoped it might be.' 

' I mean every word of it All I said is true.' 

'True!' exclaimed his wife indignantly. 'It is 
mahgnant, ridiculous, absurd !' 

He swung roimd his chair and faced her. 

Hitherto Otway had attributed his wife's lost 
interest in his work to a woman's natural aversion 
to the ' things of the intellect' It had never occurred 
to him that indifference veiled disappointment But 
she had never attacked him before, and, recalling her 
former respect for his opinions, he was astonished and 
displeased. 

'To folly and ignorance,' he retorted, 'all seems 
ridiculous and absurd save their own ineptitude.' 

' Where is the Louis Otway who wrote Society and 
CivUiaation ? ' she asked. ' Is he dead ? ' 

'Dead! No. Intellectually bom again. Slowly 
and surely he has groped his way to the light' 

' Light ! ' she returned. ' There is not a spark left in 
your blind Nihilism. Listen. " Whatever woman has 
been, squaw, housewife, or lady of fashion, she has 
ever been the sullen opponent of emancipated thought 
in man." Do you believe that ? ' 

' Certainly.' 

This was too much for Andria. She had intended 
to be becomingly calm and critical, but loosed the 
reins of her restraint 
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' Have I tempted you ? ' she asked, heedless of his 
feelings in her anger. ' Have I dragged you down to 
the level of my " vulgar materialism/' or stood at your 
elbow with tie "apple of temptation" which you, 
happy man, have had the power to reject ?* 

* To answer you would be to open a discussion — a 
painful discussion,' he answered, still outwardly im- 
moved, ' that I wish to avoid.' 

' But the explanation must come,' she said. ' It is 
right that you should know that I agree with your 
other critics.' 

'I am indifferent to the praise or blame of an 
illiterate mob,' he said contemptuously. 

' So are all fanatics.' 

Otway hated the word fanatic. In freedom from 
bigotry lay his pride. He turned his pale eyes on his 
wife with a frown. 

* I do not expect you, whose whole life is a pursuit 
of frivolous amusement, or those like you, to under- 
stand me.' 

'Perhaps I served as a model for this' — she 
hesitated for a contemptuous word — * diatribe,' she 
added, striking the magazine contemptuously with 
her hand. 

'You forget I never draw conclusions from in- 
dividual cases,' he answered, deeply irritated. ' You 
also forget the respect which is due to me.' 

' I respected the scholar and gentleman who wrote 
Society and Civilisation, but I cannot look on at 
his moral suicide calmly as though I were an 
irresponsible child. If it becomes known that you 
are the author of this, your reputation will be utterly 
destroyed. You feared this, or you would have 
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printed your name. As it is, others suspect you 
of having written it.' 

* Who, besides yourself? ' 
' Mr. Carter.' 

' What, that dawdler ! ' 

' EUs leisure has not destroyed his common sense,' 
she retorted. 

' Did he tell you ? ' 

' He never told me directly that you wrote it, but 
he referred to the " ignorant and profane mob " — the 
phrase is rather a favourite of yours — in a manner 
that made his meaning clear. He discovered the 
authorship, as I did, by what, I suppose, you would 
call internal evidence.' 

*I suppose the gallant sportsman will wave his 
discovery in the face of the public like a trophy ! ' 

' He will never speak of it* 

' Whether he do or not is unimportant.' 

*What!' exclaimed Andria aghast, 'you mean to 
admit that you wrote it ? ' 

' A man admits a thing he is ashamed of I shall 
write to the editor of that magazine and claim the 
authorship ; you have made me decide.' 

* The Fulcrurri said no man completely sane could 
have perpetrated the miserable article.' 

* The Fulcrum writer is a paltry scribbler, stung to 
abuse by my whip.' 

' The whip will be for your back. Fancy what your 
fate will be. A few weeks* abuse and then, when the 
puDiic are tired of the scandal, contempt and oblivion. 
I have every right to appeal to you. When I married 
you I though you a man, great and wise and good. 
You shut yourself up away from me in your morbid 
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intellectual seclusion of which this odious attack on 
men and women is the diseased firuit It is the work 
of a sick brain. Make an effort ! Be a man again ! 
Let me help you ! I loved you once. If you will let 
me, I will love you again.' 

The restrained anger of the bigot which burnt in 
him now foimd a fitting issue. 

' " From the creation of the world ? " he said slowly 
and solenmly, like a judge pronoimcing the doom of 
a criminal, ' " an Eve has stood at every man's elbow 
with the apple of temptation in her hand," wise and 
happy is he who has power to reject it' 

Then she looked at him, almost hating him for the 
moment. 

' Is that your answer ? ' she asked. 

'Yes.' 

' Then I have no more to say.' 

They exchanged one long look of resentment, then 
she left the room. 

When she was gone he pressed his hand on his 
heart, which, weakened by long toil and mental 
exhaustion, was leaping painfully from the agitation 
of the dispute. From a drawer in the table he took 
a small phial and poured some drops of the pale 
yellow liquid it contained into the hollow of his 
hand and inhaled it. In a few moments the sense 
of oppression was removed, and after a short rest he 
wrote the letter which his vdfe's interference had 
provoked. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A FEW hours after her quarrel with her husband, 
Andria perceived her mistake. She had dared a 
fanatic to advertise his zealotry when she ought to 
have known he had no fear of the consequences 
which his reckless defiance of society entailed. She 
remembered now that Huxley speaks of 'the halt, 
the lame and the blind of the world of consciousness/ 
Might it not be that her husband's mental change 
classed him with these as a being only partially 
responsible? If his powers had been shaken by 
some morbid process of change, did he not rather 
deserve pity than reproach? There was something 
pathetic in the self-imposed isolation of the man, and, 
notwithstanding the insult with which he had re- 
pulsed her, she pitied him. Thus, in spite of the obsti- 
nacy which even the most amiable women, who regard 
themselves as ill-used, bring into a quarrel, Andria 
now perceived that her interference had hastened the 
catastrophe which it was intended to avert. 

She knew Otway would write to Mr. Cunningham 
authorising him to publish his name. But it might 
not be even now too late to request the editor of 
the magazine to disregard the capricious wish of a 
perverse but distinguished scholar to wreck his 
honourable achievements in a passing fit of mental 
aberration. But Andria was not acquainted with 
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Mr. Cunningham. She thought at first of consult- 
ing her brother, but then there was the smouldering 
resentment as a barrier between them. So once 
more she turned to the only friend ready to obey 
her wishes with unquestioning zeaL 

In no mood to be stopped by trifles, Andria dressed, 
ordered the carriage to be ready in half-an-hour, 
despatched a telegram herself to Carter at his club, 
telling him she wished to see him on urgent business, 
and that she would call there at four o'clock. 

Returning from the post-office she passed her 
husband, who, on the other side of the road, either 
did not, or pretended not to, see her. Now her anger 
had spent itself, regret and pity were taking its place. 
Ever3rthing in her life seemed more and more awiy ; 
yet there was no one to blame for it but herself If 
she had married the wrong man was it not her duty 
to make the best of it? Had she done so? She 
thought she had tried. But he was so distinct a 
deviation from the type of manhood which nature 
has fixed, that her failure was complete. For years 
they had been as far apart as it is possible for two 
dwellers under the same roof to be, but now by a 
strange and paradoxical twist of the emotions, she 
seemed nearer to him in consequence of their first 
open quarrel Perhaps it had thawed the frost that 
reduced his personal atmosphere to the point at 
which resentment is congealed to icy hostility, and 
affection to a tolerance of proximity. 

Carter was standing on the broad steps of his club 
when she drove up. 

'What is it?' he asked eagerly, as they shook 
hands. 
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Andria found what she desired to say more difficult 
than she expected. It compelled her to place her 
husband in a contemptible Ught before the man who, 
she suspected, regarded him as an imworthy but 
successful rival No woman of Andria's impulsive 
temperament states these matters clearly to hersel£ 
They rather lurked among the shadowy convictions 
adumbrated on the consciousness where they shirk 
the stem eye of self-respect. 

' Come for a drive/ she said, ' and I will tell you/ 

Some men at the big bow-window of the club, 
seeing the meeting and the departure, exchanged 
significant smiles. 

' I wish to consult you/ said Andria, as they drove 
towards Trafalgar Square. 

* Not about Arthur ? ' he said. 

* No ; about Mr. Otway.* 

'Oh,' exclaimed Carter, surprised into an interjection 
of dubious import. 

* You guessed who wrote that article ? * 
' Yes.' 

' My husband ? ' 

'Yes. I thought so. When I last lunched with 
you he took me over the same ground, and used the 
same words.' 

'He did write it/ said Andria, looking straight 
before her. 'For many months past, Mr. Carter, I 
have suspected this — ^how shall I describe it? — 
morbid change in his opinions. In fact he is not 
himself' 

Carter was quite prepared to learn that Otway had 
made ' a fool of himself,' but disinclined to attribute 
it to any remotely excusable phenomena. 
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, ' Over-work, no exercise, too much concentration on 
one subject ? ' 

' Yes, almost monomania. I have spoken to him, 
and I'm afraid annoyed him uselessly, for he has 
written to Mr. Cunningham, the editor of the 
magazine, giving him instructions to publish his 
name. Now this must be prevented, Mr. Carter.' 

'But how?' 

' That is what I want to consult you about.' 

' What would you propose ? ' 

'We must tell Mr. Ciumingham that the article 
was originally intended to start a controversy and in 
no way represents Mr. Otway's convictions, which are, 
as we all know, contained in his book. In fact, we 
must appeal to Mr. Cunningham to disregard the 
capricious wish of a distinguished scholar to commit 
intellectual suicide in a moment of mental weakness.' 

Carter was touched by her agitation, although he 
translated her euphemisms rudely enough. 

' Otway,' he grimly reflected, ' was nearly " off his 
head." To insist on putting his name to an article 
only fit for the Bedlam Gazette for the pleasure of 
annoying his wife, who was ashamed of him, argued 
incipient insanity. The problem was, to save a man's 
reputation in spite of himself by an appeal to a 
practical editor with an eye to the circulation of his 
magazine ! ' 

Under other circumstances the irony of the situa- 
tion would have been amusing. 

Seeing his hesitation, Andria was discouraged. 

'Isn't it possible?' she asked. 'Think of the 
disgrace.' 

' I think you exaggerate that,' he answered. ' Men 
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do change their opinions. And in this fad-ridden 
city we believe what we like.' 

'The excitable, noisy, crazy crowd can. But not 
men like Louis Otway/ 

But Carter was neither prepared to argue this point 
nor grant this exemption. 

'Do you know the editor of the magazine?' he 
asked. 

' No, but he is a Mr. Cunningham, and his office is 
in Covent Garden.' 

* Perhaps Peter Bent might know him. His friend 
Beauchamp Pettit writes things in The Piccadilly 
MagaziTie. I 've seen his name there.' 

Andria grasped at the straw. 

* Let us go to Mr. Bent's at once,' she said. 

So the victoria, which had been rolling along the 
solitude of the embankment in the afternoon sun- 
shine, beside the broad tide ebbing sea- ward with its 
flotilla of lazy barges, now turned from its eastward 
course and drove swiftly to Kensington. 

As they threaded their way through the thick 
traffic of Victoria Street, Andria began to realise the 
discordant elements in her plan. To invite the two 
men she had rejected to rescue the rival she had 
preferred from the consequence of his own folly re- 
presented a step from which she recoiled when she 
reduced its meaning to the simplest form. 

But Carter enjoyed his position as Andria's chief 
adviser, and was not anxious to share it with his 
friend the artist, and his pragmatical acquaintance, 
the critic. 

' I will see Bent if you will stop the carriage at the 
end of the street. We' — he enjoyed the privilege of 
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the alliance — *we might trust Peter, but not the 
gossip-hunting little joumaUst. Never trust a press- 
man with a secret he can sell ! ' 

They had reached the quiet street linked in every 
detail with a happy year of Andria's life. She re- 
membered the feeble acacias whose blossoms in June 
were yet vigorous enough to scent the narrow gardens 
with odours of the south, and the emulous red- 
bricked studios which, under a covering cloud of 
art and culture, hid the rivalries of ' opposition 
shops.' 

Whilst waiting for Carter, Andria ruefully com- 
pared her earlier anticipations with their present 
realisation. It was humorously pathetic to remember 
how, a few years ago, in that leafy curving street, she 
had taken herself seriously as an art student and that 
it had been left for the man she married to dispel her 
illusions. Time's revenge is often swift Now she 
was trying to save him from his folly! She had 
never since found so much quiet enjoyment as her 
hesitating palette, her feeble brush and her girlish 
ambition had given her. To-day she was a dissatisfied 
woman of the world who thought her heart was 
hardening because her hopes of wifehood and mother- 
hood had been deceived. 

But her physical and mental balance was too well 
adjusted to yield to disappointment She faced 
despondency like a combatant, and the sight of Carter 
hurrjdng down the street with a card in his hand 
quickly roused her again. 

On it was written, *Mr. Graham Cimningham, 
12 Eldane Road, Kensington, W.' 

' Somewhere in the desert country beyond Addison 
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Road Station/ explained Carter gleefully. * I got it 
from Peter without even exciting his curiosity; 
though that's always active.' 

But Andria was too excited to listen to the details. 

A quarter of an hour's drive brought the carriage 
before a newly erected and pretentious villa of yellow 
brick. Antique Roman numbers above the small 
brass knocker showed Andria that her destination 
was reached. 

'Shall I come in, too?' said Carter obeying the 
directions to ' knock and ring,' to prove his claim to 
be a visitor and not a messenger. 

* No, I would rather see Mr. Cunningham alone.' 
The servant who came admitted that her master 

was at home, but added that he was busy. 

* Please give him my card and tell him my business 
is most urgent' 

So Andria found herself in a small drawing-room 
artistically ' furnished after the school of Tottenham 
Court Road, wondering how she should begin. 

Outside she heard the sound of a clothes-brush. 
Mr. Cunningham was shaking the dust of literary 
travail from his coat. He was a short man, of about 
forty, with fat shoulders, rather rough hair, short 
brown beard, and eyes that looked intelligent, busi- 
ness-like, harassed and good-natured. 

*I want to see you, Mr. Cunningham, about my 
husband's article/ said Andria. 

He started in momentary surprise. 

' You know he wrote it, then ? ' he said. 

* Yes.' 

' When he arranged with us to publish it it was on 
the understanding that complete anonymity should 
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be maintained/ said the editor. 'We have kept to 
our bargain although it has been no easy matter/ 

'It will be disastrous to us if it become known/ 
resumed Andria. 'It ought never to have been 
printed.' 

' It has had a big sale/ said the editor, in whose 
eyes circulation covered a multitude of literary sins. 

' Yes, because it is scandalous and inhuman.' 

'It's clever too/ interposed the editor impartially, 
' but not, I admit, exactly the thing the public ex- 
pected from the author of Society and CivUisation,' 

'I am ashamed that my husband should have 
written it He never would have, if his intellect had 
not become clouded.' 

'But siurely his intellect is as vigorous as ever, 
Mrs. Otway. The fact is, as I told him in a note 
yesterday, we regard it rather ' 

' Yes, I know, Mr. Otway showed me your letter — 
as written for controversial purposes/ 

' Exactly. To annoy the rather pompous school who 
are always waving " progress " in the public's face.' 

'He told me two hours ago that he meant and 
believed every word of it, and he has written to tell 
you to publish his name. Now you must not humour 
this suicidal caprice, Mr. Cunningham. When he is 
strong again — he is over-taxed and brain- weary now — 
he will repent. We have no right to allow an invalid 
to ruin a career that has been brilliant, in a fit of 
feverish petulanca' 

Mr. Cunningham had become deeply interested. 
The frown, indicative of his solenm duties, with which 
he was wont to daunt angry contributors, whose 
articles he had rejected or whose manuscripts he had 
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lost, now changed for the air of polished chivalry, due 
to a beautiful, agitated, and winning woman. He saw 
himself, with pleasurable excitement, on the fringe of 
an adventure promising to give vivid colour to the 
monotony of an existence poised over the smell of the 
printer's ink 

' But/ he said sympathetically, * if Mr. Otway insists 
I shall be helpless.' 

'Could we not humour him in some way?' said 
Andria, aghast at the weakness of the case. 

' Unfortunately, Mr. Otway has only to tell the first 
friend he meets that he wrote the article for it to be 
known all over London in twenty-four hours,' said the 
editor. ' I agree with you, Mrs. Otway. It would be 
a grave indiscretion to acknowledge the article. If 
written by a clever undergraduate in the first glory of 
his pessimistic agnosticism it would show much dis- 
torted talent, but its views are untenable by a man in 
Mr. Otwajr's position. The brain, however, is a delicate 
piece of mechanism easily disordered, but which fre- 
quently rapidly recovers with rest and change. From 
what you say, I fear he is not in a state of mind to 
bear the truth. I will try to persuade him that 
his unpopular teaching will have a better prospect of 
gaining attention if set forth anonymously. To 
publish his name would be to furnish hostile writers 
with a weapon against him. They can silence his 
views of to-day with his opinions of yesterday. There 
will always be Society and Civilisation to refute the 
"Cult of Hypocrisy." Thus, whatever truth may 
underlie his later views, it must be robbed of all weight 
if openly preached by him. It seems to me this is 
the only line we can adopt.' 
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Andria was pleased with a proposal offering some 
slight chance of escape from the difficulty, and sparing 
her husband's feelings, which her own impetuous 
temper had wounded. 

The editor felt the comforting glow of the self- 
approval her grateful words called forth. 

' I shall never forget your kindness and charming 
tact, never ! ' she said with heightened colour. Then 
he escorted her to the door, and, seeing the carriage 
waiting, wondered ' what the deuce the man had to do 
with the business.' 

' I hope you will come and see me sometimes, Mr. 
Cimningham,' she said, as she shook hands with him 
on the steps. 'I am always at home on the first 
and second Thursdays.' 

' What luck ? ' asked Carter. 

* Better than I expected.' 

Then, as they drove away, she praised the ingenuity 
of the editor's scheme so warmly that Carter was half 
jealous and wondered whether so much trouble had 
ever been taken before to prevent ' a fellow making a 
fool of himself,' and if he (Carter) wanted to 'give 
himself away ' whether any one would get up half an 
hour earlier to prevent it. 



CHAPTER XXX 

It was six o'clock when Andria arrived home, fiill of 
r^ret for her harshness towards her husband, and 
resolved to try what care and sympathy could do to 
restore the edge to his intellect 

Resentment having been quenched by pity, some- 
thing of maternal sympathy for the irresponsible 
petulance of a sick child possessed her. Hitherto she 
had measured him by the standard of her earlier 
marriage, but if a strange form of neurosis clouded 
his mind and weakened his brain, was it not her duty 
to act as a loyal ally in combating the evil, and not 
as the hostile critic of its results ? And so, repenting 
of the error into which a quick temper had driven 
her, she decided, at every cost to her own pride, to 
seek a reconciliation. If he had been at home that 
evening she would have made the first overtures, but 
she learnt that he was dining out. Evidently he 
wished to avoid a renewal of the dispute. Probably 
he had made one of his rare visits to the club. 

So Andria dressed and dined alone, and then sat 
in the drawing-room waiting for Mrs. Arlington to 
take her to the Eldorado. At nine o'clock, instead of 
his sister, Reginald Carter was shown into the room. 

' It is most imlucky,' he said in explanation. ' My 
sister is prostrate with the obscure malady she de- 
scribes as migraine, but for which her doctor has a 
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coarser name. She can't come. What's to be 
done?' 

Then, remembering her curiosity to see Miss St. 
George, Andria felt slightly annoyed 

'I'm very sorry your sister is ilL' 

' I 'm doubly sorry. It 's so inopportune ! I sup- 
pose you must have a chaperon, Mrs. Otway ? ' 

'Why?' 

* For Mrs. Gnmdy.' 

' Don't you know I have rejected her authority all 
my life?' 

' Yes, and very successfully too. Is your husband 
in?' 

' No ; he is dining at his club, I fancy.' 

' Could we not call for him ? It might amuse him. 
Miss St. George's dancing, and the humours of '' the 
Brothers Ben and Alec Bamet, the fin de aiecle 
humorists," would bring him down to grapple with 
the actual' 

Andria did not see the slightest reason why she 
should not go to the Eldorado alone if she wished it 
According to her own social canons, which placed no 
restrictions on the amusements of women, whether 
married or single, the reign of Mrs. Grundy had ended. 

It was two years since she had asked her husband 
to go with her to a theatre, and she remembered how 
he had sat in unsmiling disapproval through a 
popular fjEurce, of which the machine-made jokes 
annoyed a sense of dramatic proportion founded on 
a serious study of Sophocles. Still, if she, who had 
not asked a favour for very many months, requested 
him to go with her that evening, he might at least 
perceive she bore no rancour for the bitter retort 
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which had ended their encounter in the afternoon. 
So she accepted her companion's proposal 

Andria went to her room for her cloak, whilst 
Carter waited. The love which he had controlled, 
but endured without an effort to defeat, was strong 
within hiin. For five years he had spent many hours 
a month in the society of the woman who made his 
heart throb whenever she approached him. To hold 
her cool hand a moment in his when he came or 
when he went was his only solace and reward. On 
the table, beside a silver tray, and the cup in which 
her coffee had been served, lay a delicate pink rose. 
He had seen it fall, broken from its stem in the 
bosom of her white dress, and she had placed it 
under the shaded light where it glowed, in gracious 
pink and white fragrance, a fitting emblem of his 
repressed passion. 

The idea of a young man kissing a rose because 
ho cannot kiss the woman who has worn it condemns 
itself; but the captivating fragrance of the flower 
stole into his blood, half solacing for the moment 
his aching senses, although the silent critic of his 
actions whispered mockingly, ' you fool ! ' 

He was standing with his back to the window, 
and, as Andria moved softly on the thick carpet 
through the open door of the room, she saw him, 
reflected in a mirror. And she, who had dreamed 
of love but only known its wan shadow, was troubled. 
The petals fell on a wide white rug one by one, and 
turning, he saw her but never knew what the mirror 
had revealed. 

This evidence of the love he concealed under the 
veil of respectful but affectionate friendship through 
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which it rarely pierced, touched her deeply. If she 
had married this man how different her life would 
have been ! 

Whilst the brougham rolled smoothly and swiftly 
towards Pall Mall, they sat in sile^ce, each absorbed 
in thought, but it was the unembarrassed natural 
silence of an unconscious understanding. But when 
she spoke he thought her voice had a tenderer ring. 

The brougham pulled up before the great club 
house whose roof has covered two generations of 
famous men of letters. Grey heads illumined by 
reading lamps, bending ove/the evening papers, 
were visible through the open windows. 

'Please tell Mr. Otway that I ask him as a per- 
sonal favour to come,' she said. 

But after a brief interview with the hall-porter, 
Carter returned. Otway had left the club half an 
hour ago. 

' I am sorry,' said Andria. 

But Carter was not, although in no mood for the 
blatant vigour of the Eldorado. 

' Shall we go all the same ? ' he asked. 

' Yes,' said Andria, ' if you have no objection.' 

The box was large ; Andria could sit back unseen 
if she desired it. The great house, radiant with a 
thousand electric lights, through which the dim 
grey cigar smoke stealthily curled, was filled with 
the infectious strains of a popular tune, with the 
hum of cheerful chatter, and the crude sensual ease 
that follows the abandonment of an intellectual 
ideal. 

The famous Madame Sansg^ne, imported at enor- 
mous costs from Paris, was about to sing. She was 

p 
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neither young, nor pretty, nor possessed of a good 
voice, she was not even franchement ccmaiUe, but 
she had discovered a new and personal method of 
rendering veiled improprieties in the latest Parisian 
argot that attracted whilst it repelled. Andria re- 
cognised the base novelty of the art displayed In 
its unbridled contempt for the fresher and unarti- 
ficial emotions, she thought she could trace analogies 
between Madame Sansg^ne's attitude as a vocfdist 
and the contemptuous pessimism of her husband's 
article. He treated the traditional sentiments as 
the flattering assumptions of h3rpocrisy; Madame 
Sansgene derided them as ridiculous ideals, to be 
tolerated with a contemptuous smile in the provinces 
and the convent school, but to be repudiated with a 
comic sneer in the select circles of approved 'smart- 
ness/ 
' What do you think of her ? ' asked Carter. 

* She is original, clever, but * Andria's critical 

expression failed her and she left him to fill it in. 

* That moans you would like to have her strangled.' 
'No, there is a meaning in her. She represents 

the pose, which my husband calls " Man's contempt 
for himself" That woman's song embodies aspira- 
tions a few of these people here really desire to feel, 
and so tickles their morbid vanity.' 

After several dull turns, the music began to 
prepare the audience for the ballet, and the groups 
of well-grown young women, the crimson-limbed 
Miss St. Grcorge among them, trooped on the staga 
' She is like Mr. Bent's picture,' said Andria, 
The audience, recognising Miss St George, ap* 
plauded. 



' She is more popular than ever,' said Carter. 

' In consequenco of her late advertisement i ' asked 
Andria contemptuously. 

'It can scarcely be for improTemont in dancing,' 
he replied. 

Miss St. George threw all her opulent youth and 
spirits into her work and twinkled across the lime- 
lights alluringly. 

Carter wondered whether Andria would see any 
excuse for her brother. But she was a woman, taught 
by her own experience to subdue passion by pride, 
and she saw none, beholdii^ only a handsome temp- 
tress whose lavish physical ^ts, flui^ into the 
balance of the world's evil, added one more burden 
to the shoulders of youthful duty. 

But though she bent disapproving eyes on the 
dancing girl she watched her closely; and, leaning 
sUghtly over the plush-covered ledge of the box, 
suddenly she became aware that her brother Arthur, 
standing near the orchestra, was watching them with 
a frowning face. 

' There is Arthur I ' said Andria. 

But when Carter turned to look, the throng, 
moving towards the glittering bar, had swept him 
away. 

' He seemed to think I hod no right to be here ! ' 
she said. 

Carter, recalling how stem a stickler for 'good 
form' Vincent was, suddenly remembered his own 
conduct was open to criticism. 

■He thinks I came out of curiosity,' she added, 
secretly admitting this supposition was well-founded. 

' It was my &ult for suggesting it,' said Carter. 
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' No. But I wish we had not seen him. We have 
not spoken for weeks.' 

; ; The ballet was followed after by an elaborate trans- 
formation scene. 

Andria waited to see the commencement, but 
finding it tedious and the air oppressive, proposed 
that they should go. 

The promenade and galleries were crowded with 
the throng usually described by the word 'mixed/ 
a qualifying adjective, which in this application has 
rather a moral than a social signification. To avoid 
it they followed a group of blameless provincial 
ladies who had put their hats under the seats and 
were now busily adjusting them as they followed an 
official, who showed them a means of exit which 
avoided the contaminations of the crowded pro- 
menade. 

Descending the staircase two or three feet in ad- 
vance of her companion, suddenly Andria saw Miss 
St George in a large hat crowned by a magnificent 
white ostrich feather, and otherwise splendidly 
arrayed. 

They passed, but Miss St. Gteorge, suddenly recog- 
nising Carter, cried : 

' Hullo, Reggie ! seen my boy Artie ? ' 

'Haven't seen him,' said Carter, hurrying on to 
join Andria. 

Miss St Greorge, unaccustomed to such rebuflfe, 
glared after him for an indignant moment 

Andria heard ; the ' Hullo, Reggie!' and the ' Seen 
my boy Artie ? ' made her hot and red with shama 

' Do you know her too ? ' she asked reproachfully. 

'AUttle.' 
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Andria was too proud to seek any further explana- 
tion. 

As they drove home, however, she exclaimed in 
the midst of a constrained silence, 'I wish we had 
never gone to that wretched place/ 

' So do 1/ he said, ' since it has displeased you/ 

The carriage stopped before her door. He handed 
her out and rang the belL 

'Thank you for taking me,' she said. 'Good- 
night ! ' 

'Good-night!' he answered sadly as the servant 
opening the door, which must close on him, showed 
how vain his poor love was. 

' Is Mr. Otway in ? ' she asked the servant 

'He has gone to his room, madam/ replied the 
man. 

Passing his door she saw the light beneath and 
heard his short cough that lately had persistently 
troubled him. 

In her own room was a largo photograph of her 
brother. That evening the careless handsome beauty 
of the face pained her. On how base an altar, she 
thought, had that beauty been sacrificed ! 

The common accent, the haimting ' Seen my boy 
Artie ? ' brought her past ambitions for him to the 
level of a Cockney comic song. But remembering 
how 'that woman' had called Mr. Carter 'Reggie,' 
she was compelled to associate a vulgar accent with 
the rose that her lover had kissed. 'Are we so 
weighed down with our flesh,' she wondered, ' that no 
fancy can be dissociated with some taint ? ' 

The beauty she saw in the long pier-glass before 
her seemed wasted. In a few years diat too, Uke her 
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illusions, would be gona What was it wortli now ? 
She knew women with an eighth of her beauty and 
a quarter of her intelligence who were many times 
more happy. But the memory of her rose still 
oppressed her. She opened her door. The house 
was silent: the light under her husband's door 
extinct. She lighted a candle and descended the 
stairs to the dark drawing-room. On the white rug 
still lay the fallen rose leaves. One, two, three, four 
— she counted eight — soft pink petals. She knew 
where the rest of the flower was ! He had kept that 
She collected the scattered petals, guiltily, self- 
reproachfully, like a woman half yielding to a lover, 
and carried them to her room, placing them carefully 
in an empty jewel case, whilst the dry short cough 
from her husband's room seemed the sardonic 
mockery of her growing weakness. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Arthur Vincent was angry with his sister chiefly 
because he felt she had ceased to admire him. Than 
this there are few more frequent causes of family 
resentment. Once all he did seemed right in her 
eyes, but now she apparently ranked lum in the 
army of conmionplace, vulgar, ineffectual and despised 
sinnera This was galling to his vanity, for he could 
not help admiring Andria. To say that she was 
* very unforgiving,' as his mother did, was neither an 
excuse for his sister nor a consolation for himself 

Two incidents occurred which brought his wrath 
to the explosive point. One day he had lunched 
with an acquaintance who was a member of Carter's 
club. In the smoking-room he had overheard a 
conversation that deeply displeased him. 

It was simple enough. Two men within his hear- 
ing were speaking of Carter. 

' Who,' asked the first, ' is that pretty woman who 's 
always calling here for him ? ' 

' A Mrs. Otway,' said the other. ' The wife of that 
philosopher fellow, Otway.' 

' That accounts for it,' said the first man, laughing. 
' A philosopher is excuse enough for anything. I was 
at Oxford with him. They said odd things about 
his feeling for women.' 

Then, in a voice that was inaudible, they continued 
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a conversation accompanied by the sort of laughter 
that an experienced ear associates urith smoking- 
room discussions of incongruous relations of the 
sexes. 

On the following evening, with this incentive to 
disapproval in his mind, Arthur saw his sister and 
Carter at the Eldorado. Their presence there was a 
double cause of anger to him. It gave point to the 
gossip he had overheard, and represented that name- 
less and indefinite form of revolt against etiquette 
embraced under the definition of ' bad form.* 

*If,' he said to himself, 'they think they can do 
this kind of thing because Otway 's a dull-eyed mole, 
I '11 let them both know they are making a mistake.* 

Then he left the auditorium for the promenade in 
extreme indignation. Soon afterwards he met Miss 
St George in an equally irate mood after her 
encounter with Carter. The frown was still on her 
face. 

* That friend of yours, Reggie Carter,* she said, ' is 
a rude beast. He be*aved to me like a common cad. 
Call himself a gentleman indeed ! * 

' Why ? What has he done ? * asked Arthur. 

' I met him jes' now,* she said, and her English 
suffered from her excitement, ' goin' out, and thought 
he was alone. I arst him politely whether *e*d seen 
you, and what d*you think ? First ho pretended not 
to see me, then he spoke to me jes* as though I was 
a common woman ! Rude beast and cad ! Who 's 
*e to give himself airs, I *d like to know ? I didn*t 
see he was with a woman or I shouldn't have spoken. 
But he was tied to the apron-strings of a big good- 
lookin* woman, the " smart ** lot, you know the sort I 
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mean, who look down on us artists ! I '11 let Master 
Reggie Carter know what I think of 'im, you bet ! ' 

This tirade deeply oflFended Arthur, and lowered 
him in his own estimation. 

'Don't be silly/ he said crossly. 'Leave Reggie 
Carter alone. I don't suppose he meant to be ruda' 

' Rude indeed ! the beastly cad never so much as 
touched his hat. Treated me as though I was so 
much dirt. I know his club. It 's the same one as 
poor little Leger belonged to, him I treated so badly, 
and who was a Uttle gentleman. Look here, Artie, 
don't you take his part or we shdll quarreL' 

' I tell you, Nettie,' returned Arthur angrily, * that • 
you must not be silly.' 

' That Carter must apologise to me, and you ought 
to make him.' 

'I'm not disposed to enter into another vulgar 
quarrel,' retorted Arthur, ' so, please, let this matter 
drop.' 

' Vulgar ! I 'm no more vulgar than you are. Look 
here ! Either you ask that feller what he means, or 
it 's all over between you and me, I tell you straight ! 
It 's lucky we 're not married, or I 'd 'ave you orderin' 
me about all over the shop.' 

Poor Nettie fell heavily into the gutter in moments 
of excitement; the collapse so much marred her 
charms that Arthur for the moment was freed from 
their spelL 

They were standing on the pavement A soft rain 
was falling, and the liquid mud was splashing over 
the curb as the cabs rolled away from the flaring 
light of the music-hall into the comparative gloom 
of the street& 
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* I shtll not speak to B^gie Carter/ said Arthur. 
When he said he would not do a thing there was 

no mistaking his meaning. 

'Pr'aps, then, you '11 call me a hansom, Mr. "^ncent/ 
said Miss St George with deadly dignity, 'as I 've no 
further wish to stand in the wet with a feller like you.' 

'Hansom!' exclaimed Arthur, hailing a passing 
driver. 

The man stopped. She spram? in in an&Ty acnUty, 
the muddy whJdsmearing A? lavish^ 1 hS 
dress. 

' Will you permit me to pay ? ' he asked. 

* Pay ! it 's little enough you care to pay for,' she 
cried hoarsely. 

Arthur gave the man three shillings. 
' Tulip Villa, Felix Grove, oflF the Fulham Road.' 
The man grinned, and said, ' All right, sir.' 
*Will you have the glass down?' said Arthur. 
' The rain will spoil your feather.' 

But before she could answer, the driver let it down, 
and turned his horse into the stream of traffic that 
swept from the theatres on a westward course. 

Standing alone on the wet pavement, Arthur felt 
foolish and angry, but he hailed another cab, and 
drove home, determined to find a vent on the morrow 
for what he considered his most just wrath. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

The next morning the Otways met at breakfast at 
nine o'clock. Andria was the first to enter the room. 
The post had brought her husband Mr. Cunningham's 
letter. She knew it by the stamped address on the 
envelope. 

*Did your cough trouble you last night, Louis?' 
she asked when he had taken his place at the 
table. 

' I was hardly aware of its existence/ he answered. 

' Perhaps because you are so accustomed to it/ she 
suggested 

Then he read his letter, which was rather long. 

Cunningham stated his reasons for opposing the 
publication of his contributor's name with tact, and 
placed them in the most flattering light. 

Andria watched her husband's face, but the letter 
left its expression unchanged 

His detachment from personal interests outside his 
own dismal theories hstd accentuated the striking 
asceticism of his features. The thin pale lips, delicate 
aquiline nose, sunken light blue eye, needed only the 
cowl and tonsure of medieval bigotry. 

' I wish you would see a physician, Louis,' she said, 
pouring out his tea. ' Tou do not look well' 

' I am well enougL' 

This was not encouraging. 
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* I *m sorry, Louis, very sorry, I vexed you yester- 
day/ 

But her regret left him unmoved. 

'Scenes of that deplorable kind are inevitable 
sometimes,' he said. ' Personally I attach small im- 
portance to them. They are foolish.' 

Then, to check the conversation, he re-read Cun- 
ningham's letter. 

Seeing her skumish of propitiation was repeUed, 
Andria drew off her forces for the moment, and both 
retired behind their usual rampart of silenca 

Having eaten a piece of dry toast and drunk some 
tea, Otway left the room and went to his study. 

The morning, after the rain, was fresh and bright 
A pleasant westerly breeze blew across from the Park. 
Andria felt the need of exercise to steady her nerves. 
The best tonic would be an hour on her bicycle. So 
she dressed and started. She could sit straight, and 
ride an unerring and unwavering course ; it was too 
early for the wobbling crowd. The soft air simg 
pleasantly in her ears, and her spirits recovered. It 
seemed now that she was more discontented than 
the situation demanded. 

* Perhaps I am only a fine specimen of the himian 
animal,' she said to herself, half contemptuously. 

In his book her husband had said severe things of 
the * human animal,' but reserved his bitterest com- 
ments for the female of the species. 

As she shot round the breeze-stirred Serpentine, by 
groups of white-robed nurses tending lovely children 
at whom she glanced in jealous admiration, much as 
the proletarian may admire the faultless equipage of 
the millionaire, her desire to come to an under- 
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standing with Otway at all costs grew to a settled 
purpose. 

She was convinced that he was ilL She had 
learned to associate his peculiar short quick cough 
with a weak heart. The exercise in the tepid but 
exhilarating morning air strengthened her resolution 
and enlarged her magnanimity. Whatever her 
husband's faults might be, they were totally distinct 
from the ignoble vices which she believed to be the 
attributes of other men. To him, in his absorption, 
trifles were trifles; the world of thought more real 
than the world of vulgar facts. His fault was to 
distort life and to view it in perverted perspective. 

Then might not his intellectual decadence be the 
result of his moral solitude ? Perhaps, if she could 
force a passage into the realm of negation where he 
dwelt apart, she might raise the frosty temperature 
to something nearer the glow of healthy human 
sjnupathy. 

But when she contrasted her deUcate project with 
her present pastime the spirit of mockery raised its 
head. One factor in the problem was represented by 
a healthy but disappointed young woman restoring 
her cheerfulness by bicycle exercise, the other by a 
sick-brained philosopher bent on ruining his reputa- 
tion against her will. 

Meanwhile, in his study, Otway was considering 
how to reply to Mr. Cunningham's letter. For a 
man like Cunningham to appoint himself the un- 
solicited counsellor of a scholar of his reputation 
struck Otway, in spite of the respectful diflSdence of 
the tone adopted, as presiunptuous. 

But at tlds point in his reflections the servant 
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interrupted him, and said that Mr. Vincent wished 
to speak with him. 
'Ask him to come in.' 

* I wanted to see Andria/ said Arthur, as he closed 
the door, ' but she 's out on her bicycle.' 

* I will give her your message, or if you prefer it 
you can write a note,' said Otway. 

' I think I had better tell it to you since you are 
interested in it.' 

Arthur felt a stronger inclination than usual to 
make his brother-in-law * sit up.' He considered it 
was every man's duty to keep his wife in order ; he 
also thought this was a duty Otway neglected. There 
was no discipline in his household! 

Arthur was in a bad temper; the fragment of 
mechanical attention his brother-in-law bestowed on 
him increased it. 

'I am much annoyed with Andria,' he said, 
bluntly, ' and I wish you would give her a hint' 

' Indeed ? ' 

'Yes. And it will come better from you than 
from me.' 

' Your sister does exactly as she likes.' 

' Yes ; that 's the worst of it. Women always do 
something that 's bad form when they do.' 

'What unwritten law in your pecuUar code of 
etiquette has she transgressed ? ' asked Otway. 

'She allowed her curiosity to conquer her good 
taste — that 's all,' said Arthur, tapping his boot irrit- 
ably with his stick. 

' In what way ? ' 

' She went to the Eldorado last night with Reggie 
Carter to see Nettie St George dance.' 
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' Miss St. George is your friend, is she not ? ' said 
Otway. 

' Yes ; and, under the circumstances, I consider it 
very bad form for Andria to go and see her/ 

' I 'm not a judge myself of " form," good or bad, 
but her curiosity seems to me natural enough, how- 
ever vulgar.' 

* Vulgar ! I thought she was incapable of it. No 
self-respecting women ought to go to the Eldorado. 
I don't believe she has ever been before. But because 
there happens to have been a scandal connecting my 
name with Nettie's — Miss St George, I mean — she 
inmiediately breaks the rule. I shall tell Carter I 
think it an unfriendly act on his part to take her 
there. That is, if you have no objection.' 

' None whatever.' 

' If I had a wife,' said Arthur, ' I should forbid her 
to go to music halls. As it is, only the shoddy 
" smart " lot do go.' 

'I shall tell Andria your objections,' said Otway. 
' Society in its conjugal relations for good or evil — 
almost certainly for the latter — ^has passed the " thou- 
shalt " and " thou-shalt-not " stage.' 

'It has become a sort of go-as-you-please race,' 
suggested Arthur ironically, * only with no winning- 
post.' 

'No; there is no winning-post,' acquiesced . Otway, 
' merely a dull, dusty, monotonous race on the track 
of folly.' 

'Well, I'm fairly comfortable on my track,' re- 
turned Arthur. ' But to return to the point Andria 
always believes what she does must be right, and 
occasionally some one must tell her where to draw the 
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Una Having liberated my mind I leave the matter 
in your hands.' 

'Exactly/ said Otway, relieved to see his visitor 
rise to go. 

'If Andria says it is no affair of mine, perhaps 
you wiU remind her of her brother's naturaTdisiS: 
clination to see his sister making herself ridiculous.' 

* I will not forget that/ said Otway. ' Your sister 
is more afraid of seeming ridiculous than of any- 
thing.' 

'Women/ answered Arthur, thinking of Miss St. 
George, 'always are ridiculous. Good-bye. Hope 
I haven't spoilt your morning's work.' 

' What a bloodless, limp stock-fish that brother-in- 
law of mine is ! ' thought Arthur as he walked to his 
chambers. 

'What a barbarous standard of life that young 
man has!' reflected Otway, left to himself 'Our 
civilisation turns them out like cartridges. Whilst 
they expect obedience and virtue from their women, 
they annex the whole kingdom of the pleasant vices 
for themselves.' 

The train of thought suggested by his conversation 
directed his thoughts from Cunningham's letter. 
Before he returned to it, Andria, radiant from her 
ride, walked into his study ftdl of the best in- 
tentions. 

'Louis/ she began, impetuously, 'I have been 

thinking ' then she stopped a moment, the 

disordered impulses to make amends for yesterday, 
and promises for the future, checking her. 'But 
what I have to say is difficult You might so easily 
misunderstand my meaning.' 
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' Is it worth while trying to say a difficult thing ? * 
he asked quietly. 

' Tes, when our own peace of mind depends upon 
it. I want to say something about ourselves.' 

' I thought we had settled that We both do as we 
like. That is the compact.' 

' But I don't want to do as I like. I want to help 
you.' 

' I appreciate your good intentions, but no one can 
help me.' 

'You misunderstand me. I don't mean to help 
you in your work, I'm not so presmnptuous, but 
I want — it is difficult to express — to be kinder to 
you.' 

He thought of the scene of yesterday and hesi- 
tated. 

'I would prefer not to traverse the ground we 
went over yesterday/ he said, standing on the de- 
fensive. 

' No, it isn't that I 'm not satisfied with myself. 
When I found we couldn't be like other married 
people are because — because our joint life will not 
permit it — well I thought it was a pity we married. 
But now I think that perhaps I haven't acted justly 
towards you.' 

' Are you referring to the views I expressed in that 
article ? ' 

' No ; my opinion is entirely unchanged. I think 
its publication a grievous mistake. But I don't want 
to talk about that I want to be a companion to 
you. I ought not to let you be a recluse. Although 
we can't be like other people we might share a litUe 
more of each other's lives.' 

Q 
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'But I have no wish to ride a bicycle, to go to 
dinner-parties, receptions and dancing-parties, to 
walk or drive in the Park, to go to theatres and 
music halls. I am not prepared to take my share 
of these dismal distractions.' 

He spoke in the tone of cold superiority that 
always galled and irritated her. Perhaps she would 
havo answered angrily if the short painful cough had 
not excited her pity. 

' I dare say I am frivolous, perhaps my life is use- 
less,' she said. 'Certainly it doesn't satisfy me. I 
want to be useful to you if I can. I am worried, 
Louis, really worried about you. You grow thinner 
and thinner; and after you cough I have seen you 
press your hand on your heart as though you were 
counting its beats. I want you to see some specialist 
about it.* 

* It is quite possible my heart isn't strong, but, as 
I have not the slightest dread of the consequences, 
I would prefer to take ray chance.' 

' But I am sure you could bo cured if you would 
undergo treatment. Will you not see a physician ? * 

' No ; there is no necessity for it. I haven't your 
strong vitality. The only reason I cling to life is 
to tell the world the truth. I have made the first 
beginning.* 

' O Louis ! ' she exclaimed, seeing clearer than 
ever the hopeless circle in which he wandered, ' even 
if your now theory were true, what is the use of 
teaching it to the world, which will never believe you ? 
If the world, if society and civilisation are predestined 
to ignominious failure, let us forget it. What can 
you teach us ? ' 
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' To accept the inevitable and die with dignity/ 
And once more she felt herself baffled. His interest 

had only kindled when his soul-congealing pessimism 

swung into yiew again. 

' But is there nothing I can do for you ? ' 

* Nothing ; imless you can share my love of truth 
and supreme contempt for man and his boasted pro- 
gress.' 

*I can't. I don't believe the world is a hopeless 
place and man's future a recurrent series of failures. 
Something, perhaps it's an instinct, convinces me 
you are wrong. I believe your opinions are the 
result — the temporary result — of a fatigued brain. 
Forgive me if I pain you, but I cannot pretend to 
believe in doctrines which, in any other man but 
yourself, I should reject with scorn.' 

Her voice rose. Her last words, * reject with scorn,' 
forcQd themselves on his attention and wounded the 
sullen vanity which is the last infirmity of fanaticism 
as well as of ambition. 

* Since,' he said, 'you cannot understand my views, 
it is waste of energy to discuss them. I forgot to tell 
you,' ho added, glad to find an opportunity of shifting 
the discussion to a fresh ground where he became the 
critic, and she the criticised, * that your brother called 
this morning and left a message for you.' 

' A message ? ' 

*That is not the right word. He dommissioned 
me to give you a reprimand. It seems that, in visit- 
ing the theatre where Miss St Greorge dances, in the 
company of your friend Mr. Carter, you committed 
an offence against the code of conduct which he calls 
'* good form," ' 
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' But what did he say ? ' 

' That you had allowed vulgar curiosity to conquer 
good taste; that no self-respecting woman went to 
music halls; that in taking you there Mr. Carter 
had committed an im&iendly act He also gave 
me a hint that you were making yourself too con- 
spicuous with Mr. Carter, and finally laid down some 
rules on wifely duty which I believe you consider 
antiquated. As an excuse for interfering, he desired 
me to remind you of " the natural disinclination of a 
brother to see his sister make herself ridiculou&" ' 

For some moments Andria was too indignant to 
speak. 

'What did you say?' she asked, whilst Otway 
watched her. 

' I said I would convey his disapproval to you as 
he wished, but that society and its conjugal relations 
had outgrown the " thou-shalt " and " thou-shalt-not " 
stage/ 

' I cannot understand what has come to my brother,' 
she said angrily. 

* The problem is hardly worth your serious thought,' 
said Otway satirically. *He conforms to the usuid 
standards. He wishes to do as he likes himself, but 
desires his sister to be guided by the conventions 
which he mistakes for virtues.' 

Thus an interview which she intended should give 
full scope to her regret, her pity, and her magnanimity, 
ended in her complete rout. The weak points in her 
case which gave strength to Arthur's objection — 
the nature of the curiosity prompting her to see Miss 
St. George dance, and her friendship for Beginald 
Carter — chiefly excited her indignation. It found 
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most inadequate expression in the following brief 
note: 

' Dear Arthur, — Louis conveyed to me your most 
extraordinary " reprimand." I gather from his manner 
of delivering it that he was considerably amused both 
by its nature and source. I think you scarcely realise 
that you have forfeited all weight as a judge. The 
next time you desire to express your disapproval, you 
will do well to select a less satirical agent. But, in 
any case, it would be more becoming to reserve your 
censure for the correction of your well-advertised 
faults. A, 0/ 

' Dear Andria,' her brother wrote in reply, ' It is 
not a question of morals but of good taste. If in my 
apparently wasted endeavours to impress this on you 
I have succeeded in brightening a few moments of 
my good brother-in-law's sombre life, my efforts will 
not have been entirely in vain. A. V.' 

And here the epistolatory warfare ended in a drawn 
battle, which left both of the combatants dissatisfied 
and angry. 




CHAPTER XXXIII 

Arthur Vincent kept his word, called at Carter's 
rooms, and rushed at once into the midst of his first 
grievance. 

' I say, Carter, I wish you wouldn't take my sister 
to that beastly Eldorado/ 

But Carter was prepared for the attack, and knew 
his friend had some reason to complain. 

'It was a mistake,' he admitted. 'Peter Bent's 
picture suggested it Mrs. Otway saw it at his place. 
I had arranged to take my sister, Mrs. Arlington, 
but she was knocked over with a headache. I called 
at Bryton Street to see if Otway would go. He was 
out ; so we went to find him at his club and missed 
him again. That 's the history of the business.' 

' Not quite. You met Nettie and snubbed her ; the 
consequence is, we 've had a row.' 

' You were sure to have a row in any case,' said 
Carter with callous philosophy. 'You might make 
use of it to get out of your entanglement. There 
is finality in these things.' 

' I see you have been discussing me with Andria,' 
replied Arthur, nettled to find his conduct under 
consideration instead of his friend's. 

'You know she expected a lot of you when you 
left the 'Varsity,* said Carter. ' She decided long ago 
you must be a great advocate.' 

Arthur recognised his sister's phrase. 

246 
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* Did your people ever expect anything extraordi- 
nary of you, Carter ? ' he retorted. 

He was under so many obligations to his friend 
that his gratitude, as well as his sense of justice, 
moderated his counter-attack. 

' I never gave them any excuse,' he answered. ' I 
was innocent of all promise at Oxford, and have kept 
up my character over since.' 

The suggestion conveyed that Arthur had dis- 
appointed the hope of his friends was exactly the 
stimulus needed. He had come to give advice, not 
to heaf it. He had perfect confidence in his sister, 
but Carter was her rejected lover. Measured by all 
ordinary standards, it seemed probable that he would 
seek consolation for his disappointment. Here was 
a righteous excuse for his annoyance. 

The yoimg men were loimging back in armchairs 
in Carter's luxurious bachelor dining-room. The 
servant had just cleared the breakfast- table ; the sun 
was streaming in through the open windows on to a 
comer of the carpet, outlining the uncertain pattern 
of dim flower-like fanciea 

Carter handed the cigarettes to his visitor. 

'Your cigarettes are better than any man's in 
London,' said Arthur, helping himself. ' I have only 
a few minutes, for I 've an appointment in my cham- 
bers at twelve o'clock.' 

' Not with Miss St. George ? ' 

*No.' 

' There 's a Latin phrase, Vincent, about arrvantiwrn; 
irce, you know.' 

* Yes, I 'vo heard it. It is not a brilliant one. But 
it is about you and Andria I want to talk.' 
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'I told you, Vincent, that I'm sony about that 
Eldorado business.' 

*Yes, yes, I perfectly understand. I hope yoii 
won't mind what I 'm going to say, Carter/ 

*Why should I? You are an old friend and 
licensed to say unpleasant and even idiotic things if 
the spirit of perversity move you. Fire away.' 

*Well! I was lunching at your club with Gray. 
Near us two men were talking of you.' 

' Who were they ? ' 

' I 've no idea ; if I had I shouldn't teU you.' 

* What did they say ? ' 

' One asked the other who that pretty woman was 
who was always calling at the club for you, and the 
other man told him.' 

Carter's face flushed. 

* He said it was Mrs. Otway ? ' 

*Yes. Their manner and tone made me very 
savage.' 

* I can tmderstand that.' 

* Well, Carter, I didn't think it quite friendly of 
you to let my sister be talked about. Of course it 
means nothing, but all the same, knowing how she 
insists on defying Mrs. Grundy, and what a limp, 
shadowy, unsatisfactory fellow she is married to, I 
feel I must ask you to be more careful in future.' 

Carter was an honest and candid young man, but 
his conscience was not clear, and so his discomfort 
was great. 

*I don't deny your right, Vincent, to ask for an 
explanation,' he said. 'Within the last few days 
Mrs. Otway has called at the club for me three times. 
I am one of her oldest friends. I esteem, respect. 
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and admire her more than any woman I know. 
Well, she came to consult me on a question of great 
importance. That is all the explajiation I am at 
liberty to give you.' 

' How infernally mysterious you are ! ' said Arthur, 
now more than ever dissatisfied both with his friend 
and his sister. * She ought to share no secret with you 
that she conceals from me. Does her husband know V 

* No, not exactly. But if Mrs. Otway came to me 
for advice instead of to you, I fancy you can guess 
the reason.' 

Arthur did, and was the more annoyed in conse- 
quence. He considered himself the head of the 
family, and did not intend to be dethroned. 

'I can only repeat,' he answered angrily, *that I 
think your conduct in this business anything but 
friendly to me. If Andria is indiscreet, as she is, 
and always will be, you ought to do your best to keep 
her indiscretion within bounds.' 

The layer of truth in these reproaches gave them 
their sting. 

' Look here, Vincent,' Carter retorted angrily, ' you 
are going too far and saying things that you have no 
right to say, and which, I think, you will regret. 
Your sister's conduct in this matter is above sus- 
picion.' 

' I wish yours were.' 

' You are not in a position to judge it I have 
advised her to the best of my ability. I hope you 
will let the matter drop. I consider you are unjust 
to Mrs. Otway and unfair to ma I deny your right 
to adopt this tone, and refuse to discuss Uie matter 
any fiirther.' 
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' Very good I shall ask my sister for the explana- 
tion which you refuse. I 've no intention of letting 
the matter drop here/ 

Then he left the room without a word ; expended 
unnecessary speed in descending the broad staircase, 
and shouldered his way down Piccadilly to the 
Temple. He had lost his temper in spite of the 
curb the debt he was then unable to pay had put 
on it. He had intended to be conciliatory and diplo- 
matic, but had blimdered over his mission. Yester- 
day his sister had told him to mind his own business ; 
to-day his friend had given him an equally vigorous 
rebuff. 'And what the deuce was this confounded 
secret between them ? ' he wondered. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Carter was a good deal more perturbed than Arthur 
Vincent The quarrel must lead to an explanation 
with Andria, which, he feared, would put an end to 
the cordial and frank relationship that had become 
the chief pleasure in his life. 

* I '11 see her first at all events,' he thought, walking 
uneasily up and down between the tall windows looking 
across the Green Park to the towers of Westminster. 
Usually the prospect was soothing and pleasant; 
to-day it seemed a commonplace but convincing proof 
of the facts in his own life which no power of his own 
from within, nor from the vicissitudes without, could 
change. Each familiar object was permanently fixed 
in its place like the immovable obstructions brutally 
and insolently opposing the only change capable of 
rendering him happy. For the moment he seemed 
the helpless victim of a malignant conspiracy or- 
ganised for his own peculiar misery. The blind 
'bludgeoning of chance,' however, awoke the spirit 
of resistance. Like a man who takes the first 
step in a war against overwhelming odds, he 
went to Bryton Street to forestall his most active 
opponent. 

In the familiar drawing-room at Bryton Street 
Andria was writing at her table. The light through 
the sun-blinds fell softly over her graceful head and 
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the pretty brown curls clustering round her beautiful 
neck. Outside, in the hot June air, the sun was 
blazing through the dusky blue of the London sky. 
The year was in the fidness of its strength ; the long- 
ings which the midsummer brings lay heavily on 
him. 

She looked round, pleased to see him. 

' How is Mr. Otway ? ' he asked. 

* 1 am afraid he isn't well. He is out for his walk. 
On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, he goes 
through the Park as far as Lancaster Gate. But 
you know his habit. Once I used to go with him, 
but he said I spoilt his train of thought' 

* Has he decided to acknowledge the article ? ' 

' No. I am writing to Mr. Cimningham to ask 
him to let me know if he still insists on it' 

He sat and watched her whilst she finished and 
addressed the note ; then he said : 

* Mrs. Otway, I 've something I want to tell you.' 
The trouble in his voice startled her. She feared 

he was on the verge of a dangerous confession. 
Andria regarded flirtation as a form of legitimate 
vulgarity. It always exasperated her to see young 
married women 'playing at love' with vacuous 
youths, whilst for the professional * fascinaters,' of 
both sexes, she felt the most supreme contempt 
Carter's abstracted looks when he was in the hands 
of the artificial society siren had often amused her. 
The blight of feeble philandering had never touched 
him. She considered him as incapable of frivolous 
flirtation as herself Now she dreaded something 
worse. She remembered how years ago he had 
declared his love would never change. At the time 
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she had thought it the mere self-flattering rhetoric 
of a disappointed lad, but the dogged unchangeable 
obstinacy of his feeling towards her had altered the 
first careless conviction formed for her own comfort 
With her mind full of misgivings she hesitated 
before answering. 

' Must you say it ? ' she asked nervously. 

' Yes, there 's no help for it Arthur has been to 
see me, and, for the first time, we have quarrelled.' 

' About going to that place ? ' 

' Partly. But he overheard some wretched gossip, 
and told me I was acting an unfriendly part in 
letting you call for me at the club. I was ts^en by 
surprise and told him you wished to see me about 
something urgent It was a stupid thing to say, I 
know, but I said it. He intends to ask you for an 
explanation, and thinks this ''secretive business" 
very unsatisfactory.' 

* I hope he will be satisfied with the explanation 
when I give it him,' said Andria combatively, flushing 
angrily. ' I can't tell you how sorry I am, Mr. Carter, 
that he should have been so rude to you. It is a 
poor reward for your unselfish friendship to both 
of us.' 

'I'm not unselfish,' he blurted out 'He was 
arrogant and dictatorial, but there was some truth 
in what he said. I ought to have been more care- 
fuL' 

'I never care what is said about me,' she said 
proudly. 

She was standing opposite to him, just as she 
had stood long ago in the drawing-room at her 
mother's, but, with the same passion stirring in 
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him, the chain of continuity in feeling seemed un- 
broken. 

' You don't care,' he said, ' but the corrupt crowd 
misunderstands women like you.' 

' But why should you care or I care, then ? ' 

' Because — shall I tell you ? ' 

'No!' she exclaimed, reading the message of his 
eyes, ' it may spoil everything.' 

'What difference does it make whether I put it 
into words,' he asked recklessly, 'when it is true, 
and you know it ? ' 

She had risen from her chair to face him, and he 
could see her thin summer dress stirring under the 
emotions swajring her. Struggle as she might against 
her weakness, she was a woman, and it was sweet to 
be loved. 

* Cannot you see it must spoil our friendship ? ' she 
said. 

The air, in a minute eddy, bringing them the scent 
of a great vase of roses, mingled with the mignonette 
of the window garden, formed a sensuous atmosphere 
round their heads. 

' I have suffered too long,' he said, ' I must speak. 
When you sent me away before, I told you I 
should never cease loving you. Now you know it 
is true.' 

' It is impossible ! It is wicked ! ' she cried. * You 
have spoilt a friendship which was very sweet to 
me.' 

* No, no,' he said. ' It can all be just the same.' 

* Never, never. There is something stronger than 
love.' 

' Not than mine.' 
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' Yes ; there must be. Listen, and I will tell 
you.' 

In her agitation she had moved beyond his 
reach. 

'I know what you will say/ he said. 'But my 
love has strangled duty. The struggle has lasted 
for four years. Love has won.' 

After his years of self-restraint his pleading face 
touched her deeply. 

* Stand there/ she said, * and listen.' 

And, accustomed to yield to her wishes, he stopped 
and heard her. 

'For a moment,' she said tremulously, *I forgot 
myself. For what has occurred I hold myself chiefly 
to blame. I suspected long ago that you cared for 
me. It pleased me, flattered me, consoled me. For 
you know what my marriage has been. The affection 
which prompted it, the hope that buoyed, vanished 
long ago. If I told you I loved you, as perhaps, in 
some moment of weakness, I might, so letting the 
baser conquer the nobler, could we possibly be happy ? 
It would bo exchanging honest discontent for dis- 
grace, humiliation, and self-contempt! From this 
day you and I must never speak of love. My duty 
is clear enough. My husband's health is enfeebled, 
liis career I fear gone for ever. He has forced me to 
go my way; and, after a vain endeavour to be his 
friend and companion, I have accepted the unnatural 
compact. But I am the one living creature on whom 
he has a clear claim ; if I married him under an 
illusion it was not his fault To you, although I 
have been selfish and unfair, there is nothing I can 
offer.' 
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He was deeply moved. 

' Tou have never been unfair/ he said, ' only kind 
and good.' 

' Yos, yes ! when I saw what I suspected I should 
have checked it' 

'You might as well try to stop the sun from 
shining or the wind from blowing.' 

But she continued without marking his interrup- 
tion: 

'Still, my reason for making you my friend and 
comrade is one you can forgive. I liked to see you, 
to have you near me, to rely on you.' 

Then joy sprang in his face. 

* But,' she went on, ' all that is over now. There is 
only the future to face. I want you to give me a 
promise/ 

' What is it, Andria ? ' 

He dwelt lovingly on her name. 

* Do not make it harder.* 

* I will do all you wish, Andria. It is much more 
bearable since you care for me a little. That shall be 
my consolation and my reward ! ' 

' Poor Reggie,' she said, calling him unconsciously 
by the name her brother had made familiar long ago. 
' What a reward ! ' 

The tenderness of her voice brought the tears to 
his eyes. 

' To know that you do like me a little bit makes 
me happier than you have ever made mo before. 
The last time you sent me away there was no com- 
fort ; this time there is some.' 

' I think it might be easier if you would not come 
to see me — at least for some time.' 
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'I will leave town. I've nothing to stay for 
now.' 

' We are friends separated by duty and honour.' 

' Yes — ^Andria.' 

Her name on his lips felt like a soothing caress. 
For a little while they floated together on the wave 
of sympathy. 

' I hope/ he said at last, ' that your husband will 
get well and write a great book and make you proud 
of him agam.' 

She thought him magnanimous and good for 
trying to conceal and conquer his natural jeaJousy. 

'Poor Louis! I hope so too. There is nothing 
else to say, I think.' 

' No, the thing 's plain enough and sad enough.' 

* We can be brave.' 

'You can. I'll pretend to be.' Then, perceiving 
she desired him to go, he added quickly, ' Remember, 
if ever I can help ' 

' Yes, yes. I shall not forget Now, good-bye.' 

She had never seemed so beautiful before. The 
irony of circumstances struck him like an icy breatL 
She had learnt to love him just five years too late. 

' Good-bye, Andria. God bless you ! ' 

The words came strangely from him. 

' 1 11 try,' he added, * not to worry you any more.' 

'You never have. You are my kindest friend. 
Good-bye.' 

The pleasure her confession of trust gave him 
shone in his face for a moment, then he walked 
firmly from the room. 

' How good he has been to me ! ' she thought as she 
heard the street-door close behind him, but she did 
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not realise that he was happy because for the first 
time he knew that she loved him. 

Through the comer of the sun-blind she watched 
him till he turned the comer of the sultry street. 
Her heart had never beaten as he had made it beat, 
and now that her will had prevailed she wished him 
back again. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

An hour after Carter left, Otway, pale and exhausted 
from his walk in the sun, returned From the 
window seat, which she had not left, she watched 
him coming. The languid step and stooping 
shoulders told her their tale of weariness and lowered 
vitality. 

She met him at the door and followed him into 
his study, where he sank into the big leathern arm- 
chair. 

* How tired you are ! ' she exclaimed. 
' Not unusually,' he answered. 

But she read suffering in his unquiet eye. 

'You want change and rest, Louis,' die resumed. 
' Let us go to the sea to-morrow. It is long since we 
went away together.' 

* Four years. But I am too busy. I must follow 
up my paper on the " Cult of Hypocrisy." ' 

' Cannot you wait till you are stronger ? ' 
' No. My position is changed now. I must answer 
the attacks that will be made. This morning I 
wrote to The Times to acknowledge the author- 
ship.* 

He looked at her defiantly, in anticipation of a 
renewal of her opposition, but she yielded to the 
unseen forces, which, hemming her in and thwarting 
her wishes, seemed invincible. Destiny was knocking, 
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and she felt it hopeless to shut the door. The battle 
she had fought to save his reputation was lost irre- 
vocably, and so she acquiesced in defeat 

' O Louis/ she said, ' I wish you had waited.' 

'Why?' 

' You are not strong enough for an exciting con- 
troversy.' 

' On the contrary, my intellect is singularly active 
and lucid. Perhaps you remember the views I have 
expressed on pain as a mental stimulus.' 

She did. It was one of his favourite theories. 

' Then you admit you are not well, Louis ? ' 

' I am a little feverish,' he replied. 

From a drawer containing some instruments of Dr. 
Otway, Andria took a clinical thermometer. 

* I don't believe you are feverish,' she said. * Take 
your temperature.' 

Ho took the instrument, using it with a practised 
hand. It registered nearly one hundred and one 
degrees. 

'You see I was right/ he said, showing her the 
record. 

' Then you must rest,' she said with decision. 

* It 's nothing ; it will pass.' 

* But you will see a physician ? ' 

' I think not. I am the son of one, and have no 
wish to have a cause attributed to my very unin- 
teresting temperature.' 

' Perhaps you suspect one ? ' 

' Possibly, but I am not interested in conjectures. 
I will rest on the sofa till lunch time. Would you 
mind ringing for some milk and soda-water ? I should 
like ice in it if there is any.' 
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Andria ordered the drink and watched him eagerly 
empty the long glass. Then she left him to rest 

Dr. Otway had left a library of medical works into 
which Andria often plmiged with the avidity of the 
amateur in search of pathological symptoms. These 
studies had already induced her to attribute her 
husband's cough to some trouble of the heart, and 
she thought the high temperature might have a 
similar cause. Persuaded that Otway suspected the 
nature of his iUness, she believed he avoided medical 
advice from dread of the opinion coinciding with his 
own. In his Society and Civilisation he had written 
a remarkable chapter on 'the modem Aspects of 
Death/ in which he maintained that a stoical in- 
difference to its imminence was the noblest attitude 
of man. 

* Fear Death, feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place — * 

These lines and the following of Browning's ' Prospice ' 
represented the only becoming attitude of man to- 
wards death in Otway's eyes. 

Lately her duty in life seemed reduced to the 
simple and humUiating [problem of inducing her 
husband to be reasonable. What a task for a woman 
who once believed she had married a man of genius ! 

The gong announcing luncheon interrupted her 
melancholy reflections. Her husband joined her in 
the dining-room. His face looked pale, pinched and 
anxious, but his eyes shone brightly and defiantly. 

He pretended to eat a cutlet, drank a tumbler of 
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hock and soda-water, and appeared annoyed to see 
Andria watching him. 

'Tou would greatly oblige me by making no 
reference to my health/ he said at last, with sup- 
pressed irritabiUty. 'You lately expressed a desire 
to help me. You can best do so by disr^arding my 
slight indisposition, which I shall not permit to inter- 
fere either with my work or amusement' 

His last words, ' work or amusement,' seemed full 
of malignant irony. His amusement was melancholy 
quiescence ; his work, the destruction of his reputa- 
tion! 

* I will always try not to oppose you,' she answered 
But her ready submission in its turn aggravated his 
weary nerves. 

'But, pray, do not think I wish to be humoured 
like a child.' 

Throughout the afternoon he sat before the big writ- 
ing-table, occupied with his voluminous note-books. 
If she entered, he frowned slightly but said nothing. 

Finally, seeing that nothing could be done, and 
that her watchfulness annoyed him, Andria decided 
to go over to Kensington to tell her trouble to her 
mother, whom the news rather astonished than dis- 
mayed. Privately she had resented * Andria's secre- 
tiveness,' and decided a more hopeful view than her 
daughter's was compatible with maternal justice. 

Louis's peculiar attack might, she thought, be 
attributed to the influenza, of which he had been the 
victim in the winter. Did not Andria remember how 
dreadfully depressed Burgess, the parlour-maid, had 
been, who haid been afflicted about the same time? 
It was all on the nerves. Certainly, Louis did not 
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look like a man who 'suffered from heart' The 
' jBuctuating temperature ' might result from a slight 
return of the influenza. As for this constant use of 
the thermometer, she considered it a mistake. It 
made some people feverish to look at one. All that 
Andria could do was to insist that her husband did 
not expose himself to the night air, and to remember 
the efficacy of quinine. Then, turning to the moral 
side of the question, Mrs. Vincent, without pretending 
to criticise or understand Louis's change of opinion, 
considered her daughter took an exaggerated view of 
its importance, and since, fortunately, her son-in-law's 
income in no way depended on his writings, loss of 
popularity, after all, was scarcely a substantial 
grievance. 

Poor Andria understood the situation at a glance. 
Her mother was angry with her, both for the long 
reticence on her married life and for her prolonged 
and openly expressed disapproval of Arthur. 

Her resentment took a simple form. It induced 
her to minimise her daughter's anxiety. 

*0f course, Andria,' said Mrs. Vincent, after 
thoroughly discussing the trouble from the uncon- 
sciously materialistic point of view of a middle-aged 
lady of average intelligence, 'if you wish it, I will 
come over and talk to Louis, or, better still, send 
Arthur, but, on the whole, I think it wiser not to 
interfere.' 

Thus the interview with Mrs. Vincent increased 
her daughter's feeling of isolation. Having revealed 
her misgivings for the first time, it pained her to see 
them regarded as comparative trifles by the mother 
whose sympathies she craved. 
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From Otway's health and misanthropic peesimism, 
Mrs. Vincent changed the conversation to Arthur^s 
prospects at the bar, then in the ascendant, and 
showed, in this congenial topic, a far more intelligent 
and discriminating interest than in the tragic dis- 
appointment that was closing in round her daughter. 

' Qood-bye, my dear/ said Mrs. Vincent, embracing 
her daughter caJmly. ' We shall look out for Louis's 
letter in the paper to-morrow. I am quite sure it 
will not be so annoying as you anticipata I shall 
not read his article about hypocrisy since it has 
pained you so much, although I have no doubt there 
is truth in it Louis has a right to say what he 
thinks, and how very grateful we ought to be to 
Providence that he can afford it ! ' 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

The letter in The Times, whose reviewers and leader- 
writers had once patronised Otway for 'the sanity 
and broad-minded humanity of his philosophy/ was 
simple and short Without entering on any defence 
or excuse, he requested the editor to give him space 
to say that he was the author of the unsigned article 
in the current number of The Piccadilly Magaavne, 
and that the views and opinions therein expressed 
accurately represented ' the convictions at which he 
had arrived in the natural processes of his intellectual 
development as a student of social phenomena.' And 
so the storm had burst, as Andria expected, in a 
torrent of abuse, ridicule, and derision. A leading 
evening paper on the same day opened the attack 
with a ferocious ' leader,' entitled ' Suicide of a Repu- 
tation, or Misanthropy gone Mad' Then for a week 
every post brought indignant letters from unknown 
correspondents, expostulations from literary colleagues, 
columns of savage newspaper criticisms. From all 
sides the stones rained on the aching head of the 
philosopher who had committed the one crime the 
public never forgive& He had won its approval 
under false colours, and outraged its feelii^ by 
telling it it was damned But the virulent abuse was 
more tolerable than the skilful and overwhelming 
onslaught of rival students of sociology, before which 
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his rampart of assumption and misanthropic pessi- 
mism crumbled into acrid dust They condemned 
him out of his own mouth, using Society and 
Civilisation as a battering-ram to crush him; and, 
when they had left his feeble fortress a mass of 
contemptible ruins, deplored 'the intellectual death 
of a writer who had shown great promise.' 'Com- 
paring Mr. Otway's former opinions with those he 
now holds,* said one writer, ' we are confronted by a 
painful pyschological problem which has more in- 
terest for M. Charcot, and students of mental neurosis, 
than for the critic of serious philosophic opinion. In 
fact, we are driven to believe that we are here con- 
fronted by one of those strange questions in double 
personal identity. Thus it seems that there are two 
Mr. Otways, the logical thinker we met in Society 
and Civilisation, and the morbid misanthrope who 
has jBung himself at the throat of society like a chien 
enragd in the " Cult of Hypocrisy," where the views 
advanced appear to have had their birth in a brain 
imperfectly sane/ 

Otway tried to face the storm and fight it, bringing 
his methodic habits to the unequal fray. For a 
miserable fortnight he collected the press cuttings, 
letters, and criticisms, epitomising, sifting, and tabula- 
ting their arguments ready for the reply he was con- 
templating. Consumed by a secret rage he shut 
himself up in his study, seeing no one ; too proud, in 
his self-imposed moral loneliness, to admit the 
torments he endured to Andria, who watched him 
with anxious but unavailing solicitude. He grew 
thinner and weaker, but insisted vehemently that his 
health was excellent and his brain power greater than 
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ever. Finaliy he requested her to keep out of his 
study during the long hours he devoted to his work, 
on the plea that her presence there interrupted his 
attention. Through the hot summer afternoon she 
listened at his door, hearing the frequent cough, the 
rustling manuscripts, and occasionally a smothered 
ejaculation. Once she heard a groan, and, hurrying 
into his room, saw him leaning back in his chair, his 
hand pressed tight on his left breast His face was 
jBushed, but became deadly pale as she watched him. 
His breath was short, and clammy spots of perspira- 
tion gathered on his contracted brows. She thought 
he was dying, but he spoke. 

' The bottle— that drawer ! ' 

Following his glance she opened it, and found a 
small phial containing a pale straw-coloured liquid 
which, as she removed the cork, smelt not unlike 
pine-apple. Taking it from her he poured some 
drops into the palm of his hand and inhaled it, 
and gradually the look of dread and pain left his 
face. 

* Are you better now ? ' 

'Yes.' 

' What was it ? ' 

' Only a pain in my side. A sort of cramp. That 
liquid cures it.' 

' Louis, you frightened me dreadfriUy.' 

' It is nothing. I sat in one position too long. I 
will rest on the sofa.' 

He lay down with something like a sigh of relief, 
the phial in his waistcoat pocket. 

' Louis ! ' she said anxiously, 'was it not a warning ? ' 

She meant he was working too hard, but he, with 
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the sense of impending death still vivid, misimder- 
stood her. 

'What?' He quoted defiantly: '''Fear death, 
feel the fog in my throat, the mist in my faice,*' — 
not I!' 

' No, no, Loui& I mean a warning that you must 
rest' 

' Rest ! ' he exclaimed, pointing to the pile of press- 
cuttings and letters, ' rest with that to conquer and 
defeat. Do you think Hannibal thought of resting 
when he was crossing the Alps? When I have 
climbed the precipices of prejudice and pierced the 
passes of folly and abuse, it will be time to rest. A 
pinch of pain shall never subdue me.' 

* But you are killing yourself! ' 

But now his will controlled once more the excite- 
ment the suffocating breast-pang had let loose, he 
resumed his calm demeanour, which covered the 
frigid passion nerving him for the hopeless fight 

' Please do not exaggerate,' he replied ; ' I am not 
killing myself.' 

* Have you had those attacks before ? ' 

' Once or twice, but not quite so acutely. They are 
unpleasant while they last, but I know how to treat 
them. The remedy is quite simple.' 

Then ho lay in silence for ten minutes, whilst 
Andria sat in the chair watching him, dreading lest 
the paroxysm should return. When he rose from 
the sofa and resumed his seat before the desk, obey- 
ing the look in his eyes, she left him. 

One of Otway's neighbours was a distinguished 
physician with whom Andria had some slight 
acquaintance. It would be easy to ask his advice. 
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She called and took her place m his consulting-room, 
and awaited her turn. 

A ph3rsician, like a lawyer, looks on the man who 
rejects professional advice as a fool, and Otway's re- 
cent performance in the world of letters strengdiened 
Dr. Loxwood's opinion. 

Andria stated her case lucidly and intelligently, 
describing the symptoms she had observed with the 
accuracy of a trained nurse. 

' It is impossible for me to give a diagnosis without 
seeing the patient,' he said kindly. 'Cannot you 
induce Mr. Otway to consult me ? ' 

' No, I believe he is persuaded nothing can be done.' 

' He is the son of the late Dr. Otway, is he not ? ' 

' Yes.' 

'Are you sure he has consulted no one without 
telling you ? He might do so to spare you anxiety.' 

But Andria thought not 

'If the straw-coloured liquid is nitrite of amyl, 
I should infer he were taking it under medical 
advice.' 

'Not necessarily. He has his father's medical 
library.* 

'A fatal heritage, Mrs. Otway; I hope you don't 
consult it.' 

' I have. Dr. Loxwood, but not successfully.' 

' Don't, Mrs. Otway. Did the liquid you gave your 
husband smell like pine-apple or pear drops ? ' 

' Yes, distincUy.' 

' Then it probably is nitrite of amyL' 

' What is it used for ? ' 

' A distressing form of heart disease, and one which 
frequently runs a very protracted course. Of course 
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this is a mere guess, and for aught I know Mr. Otwa 
may be merely su£fering from severe dyspepsia.' 

'But if it is his heart, Dr. Loxwood?' 

' Well in that case, tranquillity of mind and bod; 
and the suspension of all occupation and amiisemen 
exciting the heart's action are essential to prolonj 
life/ 

And this was all the information Andria coul< 
obtain. It was vague enough, but it dovetailed wid 
her own apprehensions. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

Otway had concealed the spirit of a fighter under 
the intricate folds of his studious habits, although 
hitherto reflection had made it sleep. His literary 
martyrdom awoke it. The obstinate and unbending 
will of the fanatic armed his courage and winged 
his energies. He braced himself up to defy his 
critics, imconscious of the impotency of his brittle 
weapons, and ready, if needs be, to perish jubi- 
lantly in what his morbid reason called the cause 
of truth. Society had concocted its own poison. 
Could he expect the hands that mixed the in- 
gredients, or the mob which swallowed them, or the 
flattering sophists who applauded the specious and 
temporary successes of the moment, to be cahn 
under the scourge of his fearless message ? And so 
this cave-dweller of the intellect under the spur of 
zealotry and the shadow of mortal disease, being 
brought to bay, turned and fiEtced his foes like a 
hero. Before his marriage he had consulted a 
physician who had looked grave, and informed him 
that his heart would scarcely bear any prolonged 
strain. But Otway's studies had led him across 
the boimdaries of many sciences, and he believed 
in the remedial powers of medicine only in a limited 
extent, and had no wish to prolong his life by follow- 
ing out some tedious and probably experimental 
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treatment The fever from which he had suffered had 
left him, but it had been followed by the ominoas 
symptoms which produced the attack Andria wit- 
nessed, and for which his father's library had 
suggested the remedy. 

After her visit to Dr. Loxwood, Andria entreated 
her husband once more to consult a physician, but 
he refused so vehemently that she was compelled to 
desist 

'Whatever the verdict might be/ he said, 'it 
would interfere with my power of work. If men 
knew when they must die they would throw down 
the buckler and the shield and wait for the end 
like some criminal who, drugged by his fears, hears 
the step of the executioner in every throb of his 
own pulse.' 

But sometimes, in the darkness of the night, when 
his wounded life fluttered in his breast like a 
frightened bird in a dark cage, he thought he heard 
the faint rustle of the impending doom which steals 
on every generation from the impenetrable abysses 
of nature. 

The majesty and grandeur of the power threaten- 
ing him gave dignity to the fearless front he opposed 
to it, and his wife, seeing his stem, pale face and 
cold sad eye of defiance, filled with pity, forgave 
him. 

In the next number of Cimningham's magazine 
Otway struck back at his foes. To the 'illiterate, 
noisy and malignant mob who shrieked at him 
anonymously in the press,' he declined to reply, 
but he promised his more serious critics a complete 
answer to their objections in the work he proposed 
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to publish shortly. ' The human race, from its origin, 
has hated truth and loved flattery/ he wrote. ' But 
the time has come when its own insignificance in 
the vast scheme of universal nature can no longer 
be concealed. An ephemeral biped, pastured on 
prejudices and with sophisters and quacks for his 
chosen guides, man's ignominious end is clear. So 
long as this planet is capable of supporting animal 
life, he may creep through an endless succession of 
failures, to his final grave in the silences, with eyes 
bent on the golden age he has invented to appease . 
his wholesome forebodings. But this millennium, the 
shadowy refuge of his own despair, recedes as the 
fruitless ages accumulate. His end will be as 
contemptible as the beginning, when, a hairy ape-like 
monster, he first walked erect in the gloom of the 
tropic forest, and his dim spark of consciousness, 
whispering, said, ** You are the king of things." And 
so, through widening gradations of self-deception, it 
has ever been. Religion and science, in all things 
antagonistic, save in their alliance to delude him, 
lead him through the darkness with idle contra- 
dictory dreams. Until the present race sink below 
the horizon, leaving behind it no seed for its renewal, 
and until the kosmic forces replace it by some more 
nobly endowed breed, every generation passing 
through the portals of birth to the gates of death 
will repeat the follies of its predecessors. Of these 
the shapes and promises may vary, but the illusion, 
however differentiated, remains constant and com- 
plete. To this doom the handful of facts we regard 
as science indubitably point Perhaps, aeons hence, 
when the remnants of the present teeming world, 
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gazing through the rarefied atmosphere of a withering 
planet on a congealing ocean, read their approaching 
fate, the real truth of man's place in nature will be 
admitted. To-day in the lust of his materialism 
and the pride of his organised ignorance, society 
has only stones for those who reject the dogmas 
begotten of man's vanity for the nourishment of his 
hope.' 

But at this recapitulation of his belief the news- 
papers only sneered, whilst the serious critics, laying 
aside their bludgeons, were silent In short Louis 
Otwa/s opinion of the future of the human race was 
rapidly ceasing to interest the public. But the circle 
in which Otway was the prominent figure was less 
indifferent. The shrinking of his once brilliant 
intellect to so arid and bitter a kernel came as a 
dismal surprise. Arthur Vincent particularly suffered 
from that form of mortification associated with loss 
of reflected glory. 

*Some one ought to have stopped him,' he said 
to Peter Bent, to whose studio he often went for 
comfort. 

' Otway isn't the sort of man one stops,' said Bent 
' He 's suffering from mental colour blindness, and he 
has painted a picture the public doesn't like. What- 
ever he chooses to paint now won't matter, for the 
public won't look at it' 

' Still it 's a fairly dismal picture to see a man like 
that writing such unadulterated rot,' said Arthur. 

It annoyed him to meet old college friends who 
said, * Vincent, my dear fellow, how that brother-in- 
law of yours has given himself away ! ' 

Otway was now threatening the public with a book 
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to prove that man, whether under the hairy hide of 
the ' anthropomorphous arboreal ape ' of Darwinism, 
or the dress-clothes of civilisation, was merely a 
morbid and useless excrescence on the face of nature. 
As a mere exercise in irony such an enterprise might 
be pardonable, but as a serious contribution to 
current thought it was humiliating for the family 
into which Otway had intermarried. 

Full of such reflections as these, Arthur went to 
his sister's to see if something could not be done to 
smother the book before its birth. He now knew 
what efforts she had taken to conceal the change in 
her husband's views, but was far from behoving she 
had shown sufficient energy and resolution. Andria's 
mistake was to have consulted Carter when she 
should have consulted him, but he wisely refrained 
from telling her so. For he considered that all con- 
duct of which he disapproved was preventible if 
judiciously opposed, and was thus enabled to com- 
fort himself for a catastrophe which, if 'he had 
only known earher,' he thought he could have 
averted. 

The afternoon was hot and close, and the clouds 
were gathering in the sullen sky as Arthur walked 
from Bent's studio to Bryton Street. His way lay 
across the Park, and through the Row where the 
chairs were full and the carriages drawn up in a long 
line. The birds in the trees were twittering uneasily ; 
even the light-hearted rabbits in the Wild Comer sat 
languidly motionless with drooping ears under the 
weight of the long day. A few youthful dandies had 
donned white clothes, but the crowd for the most 
part sweltered in black coats and immaculate hata 
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London seemed to be staggering under the minlest 
menace of the sky. When he reached Bryton Street^ 
the dim light had robbed the red sun-blinds oi 
their vivid colour; the jBowers in the window-boxes 
were wan and faded ; the soimds of the street were 
muffled; the groups who passed silent; the police- 
man at the comer cursed the meanness of the 
authorities who denied him a summer uniform. 

With his thoughts fixed on Otway's awfiil 
blunder Arthur strode on his sultry way. Occasion- 
ally he thought of Nettie St George, who had made 
no overtures towards reconciliation, but several of 
whose bills had been sent to him for a liquidation 
which he sternly withheld. 

He found Andria in the coolest of white dresses 
by the open window, reading, or pretending to read, 
and observed the dark lines round her anxious 
eyes. 

* How hot it is, Andria ! ' he exclaimed. 

' The sky is frowning on London as if ashamed of 
the huge restless city,' she answered. 

The quarrel which had been threatening between 
them had passed over in the excitement caused by 
Otway's controversy. By tacit consent neither of 
them had referred to the absent Carter. 

* Ah ! there 's a breath of air at last,' said Arthur, 
as a circular eddy in the street, hissing faintly, 
whirled the dust and stirred the leaden air to 
sluggish movement. 

'This weather oppresses Louis dreadfully,' said 
Andria. 

* Cannot something be done to stop him ^vriting 
that book ? ' asked her brother. 
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* It isn't worth while now/ she replied. 

'Of course I know that he has killed his reputa- 
tion/ said Arthur relentlessly, * but that is no reason 
why he should make it ridiculous in death.' 

But whilst they were speaking Otway walked into 
the room. Arthur, who had not seen him for some 
time, was struck by the change. His clothes hung 
loosely on his thin limbs, but the stubborn pale blue 
eyes contradicted his apparent physical frailty by 
their look of energy. 

He sat down in a chair without shaking hands, a 
mode of saluting which he disliked, the sharp points 
of his knees showing distinctly through the loose 
grey trousers. 

' By George, it is hot ! ' said Arthur for the sake of 
sajdng something. 

Andria looked at her husband uneasily, fearing a 
collision between the two men. 

But Otway did not deem it necessary to assent to 
the obvious, so Andria remarked that the ther- 
mometer was above eighty degrees. 

Then she rang for tea. 

* I have read your second article in The Piccadilly,' 
said Arthur. 

' Yes ? ' said Otway. 

' Yes,' said Arthur, ' and I think it was quite un- 
necessary after the first. It merely repeated your 
latest opinion, and only threatened to answer the 
critics.' 

Andria, thinking she saw her husband's strange 
eyes glowing in the gloom of the room, interposed. 

'I wish, Arthur, you wouldn't drag us again into 
the controversy. It is much too hot. We can 
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leave Louis to conduct it He/ she added sooth- 
ingly, 'understands the position much better than 
you.' 

' Possibly/ said Arthur. ' But as one of the public 
I have a right to an opinion.' 

Andria's nervous glance, however, checked hinL 

Otway had not spoken, but watched his brother- 
in-law strangely. In the silence the distant rumble 
of thunder was heard through the murmur of the 
traffic and the clink of the tea-tray which the servant 
was arranging by her mistress's chair. 

' You said you were one of the public,* he said. 

' Yes,' said Arthur. 

' Did you hear that sound ? ' 

' What, the thunder ?— Yes.' 

' The storm is coming up,' said Otway, ' and against 
the air-currents.' 

He rose from his chair, and pulled up the blind, 
and the grey heavy light slid into the room. 

Above, the clouds seemed fringed with molten 
copper as the mass moved steadily towards the 
zenith. 

' Many analogies can be drawn from thunder- 
clouds/ said Arthur, seeing the drift of the argu- 
ment. 

'Savages,' continued Otway, 'believe the thunder 
is the voice of an angry god' — again the distant 
growl of the coming storm gave an assenting 'yes.' 
'You think you know better because some school 
text-book has given you a rational clue. You — I 
mean the public whom you typify — have sucked in 
prejudices through every pore of the perceptive 
faculties, and, if you had been taught that the light- 
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ning was a bolt from the red right hand of Jupiter, 
you would have been ready to stone the observer 
who dared to see in it the result of an electric explo- 
sion produced under perfectly comprehensible con- 
ditions of earth and sky. In fact you are ready to 
believe anything you are ordered/ 

Arthur, secretly amused, listened without inter- 
rupting, nor thought it worth while to affirm that he 
was conscious of no serious beliefis at a moment's 
notice. 

'You have been taught that man is the highest 
product of nature, differentiated from the rest by a 
soul and a noble understanding, a being divine and 
(rodlike; and in spite of the dull, sodden crowd 
about you, with its narrow materialism, blinded per- 
ceptions, animal lusts, its craving for evil, its sham 
worship of a creed it disbelieves, you are ready to 
shout with the rest, "How wonderful a thing is 
man ! " But you cannot be blind to the baseness of 
man's ideals, or the limitations of his apprehension, 
so you look to the future to cure the present and the 
reproach of the past. This looking forward has gone 
on from the beginning. But nature will in the end 
destroy man because he is imfit This is what I 
shall prove to the world. The bludgeons of all the 
literary bullies, the ridicule of all the time-servers 
wiU, in the end, avail nothing. For a day wiU come 
when the world will know, as I know, that civili- 
sation and society are damned, that man and his 
institutions will disappear, leaving no wrack behind, 
and that, in the vast sum of things, our race is of 
no more importance than those fortuitous storm- 
clouds.' 
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Andria thought he looked like a prophet. 

But crash ! went the thunder following a blinding 
flash : the house shook in the vibrating air-wavea 
Otway started, and placed his left hand on his side, 
and walked from the room. 

' Poor fellow ! ' said Arthur, * if that is the sort of 
stuff he means to put in his book no self-respecting 
publisher will print it' 

' Can't you see how ill he is ? Why did you excite 
him?' 

* I tried not to. I let him go on.' 

Then Andria hurried to her husband's room, the 
door of which he had closed noisily. 

She listened a moment Suddenly the same groan 
of agony and dread terrified her. She rushed in, to 
find him stretched in the white armchair at the 
foot of his bed, his face distorted with pain. He had 
poured the last drops of the phial on to the palm of 
his hand, but either the drug had lost its efficacy, or 
the quantity was insufficient, for this time it afforded 
no apparent relief 

* Louis ! Louis ! * she cried. 

* It is suffocating me.' 

Then the roar of the bursting storm and the rush 
of the rain drowned his murmurs ; the thunder and 
lightning giving a melodramatic background to suf- 
ferings she was helpless to alleviate. 

'Arthur, Louis is ill!' she cried, and her voice 
filled the house. * Fetch Dr. Loxwood.' 

Her brother glanced in at the door a moment, 
then bounded down the staircasa She heard the 
door bang. 

* Are you better, Louis ? ' 
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' No. It 's like death.' 

Paroxj^sm after paroxysm swept over him. 

* It can't last; he said. ' Andria, I 'm dying. I 'm 
one more the world 's beaten. Good-bye.* 

* No, no ; it will pass, and you '11 be better soon.' 
He clenched his teeth, and the perspiration stood 

on his ashen face. His lips were almost white, his 
bright eyes fading. 

* Louis ! Louis ! * she cried. 

Then suddenly the weight crushing him seemed 
removed, and he gave her one of his rare smiles. 

' There ! I *m better now.' 

She took his hand ; it was icy cold. 

Now a peaceful change came over his face. She 
thought he had fainted, and placed her hand on his 
heart ; it fluttered tremulously like a leaf stirring in 
a fitful wind. 

Outside the storm raged. 

His hand grew colder in hers. She left his side 
for a moment, and plunging the towel into the water- 
jug, splashed his faca But he stirred not His half- 
closed eyes, fixed on the ceiling, had lost all their 
light ; the fluttering that lately stirred his breast was 
stilL He seemed gliding away from consciousness 
on a relentless current The mystery of an impene- 
trable transmutation filled the room. She clung to 
him, but his cold heart could borrow no warmth 
from hers. 

At last her brother and Dr. Loxwood came drip- 
ping from the fierce storm. But it was all over. In 
the cruel wrestle with death Otway was beaten. 

He lay back in the white armchair heedless of 
critics, deaf to the storm roarings, blind to the red 
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lightning. But Andria remembered hia smila Ottra; 
had seen death coming, and had not flinched, ' tasting 
the whole of it like the heroes of old.' 

'When the rain ceased, and the storm had swept 
far away to the east, his face had turaed to marble; 
the shadow of pain to the look of cold peace, death's 
frozen flower. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

The sudden death of Louis Otway, following so 
swiftly on the angry controversy he had raised, made 
an impression that reached far beyond the circle in 
which he had been a picturesque figure. The world, 
which is magnanimous to its dead enemies when it 
can afford it, now palliated his attacks on society and 
extolled the power and originality of the assault. 
For the imexpected change in his philosophic attitude 
a host of flattering excuses were now discovered. 
His intellectual fall was attributed to the weakening 
effects of the painful and insidious disease of which 
he had been the premature victim. He had died, in 
fact, before he had had time to kill his reputation. 
Friends who had sneered at his ' mental decadence,' 
rivals who had gloried in it, now forgave and pitied 
him. 

The reticence that had marked Otway's life was 
exhibited in his papers after his death. Amongst 
them was no reference to himself or his wife save a 
will made immediately after his marriage in which 
he had bequeathed aU his property to her, leaving 
her sole executrix. 

... a . . 

Round Otway's grave there gathered a distinguished 
throng. Critics who had harassed him; colleagues 
who had once admired and then derided his feuiati- 
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cism ; and the few friends who knew what was best 
in the man and half understood his complex, twisted, 
self-torturing temperament As they stood in the 
huge cemetery they remembered that for his £Eune's 
sake death had come at a propitious moment, or 
mused on the mutability of human affairs which 
makes it possible for a man to be abused and derided 
on Saturday, and to be honourably ranked with the 
great philosophic dead on Monday. 

But the black-coated throng turned away ; the hot 
July sun shone on the wreaths of white flowers spread 
round the grave's clayey brink Then the bees came 
and hummed round the cups of the lilies and white 
azaleas and the pale petals of the pink roses which 
the dead man had loved, and his wife had placed on 
his coffin. There, in the heavy oaken lid, in the 
shadow where the sun at mid-day could throw no 
gleam, dimly gleamed the polished brass plate with 
the name, * Louis Otway/ 

Later, when the grave was deserted, and the vast 
army of stone records, broken columns, and cheap 
angels were glaring aggressively under the sloping 
rays of the afternoon sun, Andria came. When 
the summer air is full of minute life and the white 
butterflies flit over the flowers, death, even in its 
own vast city, is hard to realise. It needed her deep 
mourning, the heavy, fresh -turned clay of the 
cemetery, the coffin faintly seen in its narrow resting- 
place, and, above all, the vivid memory of that last 
scene to convince her that her widowhood was not 
an evil dream. 

So she stood a while in tearless, wondering regret 
What pleasure or soul-filling happiness had the dead 
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man lost to make death bitter? He had defied it, 
fought it, but never feared it 

Since her wedding-day she had never been so near 
to him as on the day he died. Had she done her 
duty ? Had he done his ? The past was irrevocable, 
her remorse poignant, his last smile haunted her. 
Had she ever understood him ? Was it even possible ? 
What victory had their joint lives to show ? As she 
sadly wondered, standing there at the brink of the 
newly-dug grave, with the scent of the funeral flowers 
rising to her veiled face, it seemed that a part of her 
own life lay buried in the coffin too; but it was a 
forlorn fragment she could not treasure. 

Then, from the wreath of faint pink roses, she 
plucked a bud and dropped it into the grave, where it 
was swallowed up in the abode of gloom. Next, with 
a strange revulsion of feeling which she could not 
repress, she remembered that she was free, and rich, 
with all her life before her still, and that her future 
was in the warm, fragrant, vitalising world, and 
half shuddered with shame to realise how easily we 
spare and readily forget the dead. 

For in her pocket was a letter from Reginald 
Carter, tender, simple, and sympathetic, which her 
hand involuntarily sought And thus^ against her 
will, her thoughts swung round from the dead to the 
living, for we are human and weak, and scarcely 
smother our passions under the very shadow of death. 

From the rising groimd she could see the dim, 
vast, many-murmuring, smoky shadow that was 
London, pierced by slanting sunbeams, and pulsating 
with turbulent Ufa The voice of the monster city 
reached her as she stood, a solitary figure in the black 
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clothes she hated, summoniiig her from the shadowy 
reahns, whither her husband had drifted, to the 
abodes of vivid life, of fair children, of blossoming 
flowers, of love, of happiness. 

Then suddenly Otway's voice seemed to reproach 
her treachery. 'Who can be blind to the baseness 
of man's ideals?' it asked. All rotmd the hollow 
cemetery the echoes of his misanthropy reproachfully 
rolled, chilling her imconquerable expectancy as she 
stood in the hot sunshine which threw half her own 
shadow into her husband's open grave. But were her 
ideals base ? Was it wrong to wish for love and its 
tender rewards ? And again her fingers pressed the 
letter. 

* Man,' said the voice from the grave, * creeps 
through an endless succession of failures to his final 
tomb in the silences.' 

The recollection seemed full of blinding pain. 
* Every generation passing through the portals of 
birth to the gates of death repeats the follies of its 
predecessors.' 

The air of the cemetery became thick and heavy 
with the fancies of the buried pessimist. 

But nothing could clip the wings of Andria's hope, 
neither pity, nor regret, nor respect for the sound of 
a lost voice. * Man and woman,' said reason, ' belong 
to the world. Even if we were the day-flies of 
Otway's dream, poised a moment between the light 
and darkness, the sunlight would flash on our wings 
and we should dance, even as the white butterflies, 
above the flowers of the graves.' 

And so, with a mind divided between a dead man's 
memory and a living lover, between the great world 
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of life and the melanclioly kingdom of the dead, 
Andria turned from the grave. 

Yet it seemed cruel to leave him there alone in the 
pitiless clay. What dreams might not he be dream- 
ing ? What mystery had that busy, self-tormenting 
intellect solved ? 

* Good-bye, Louis, good-bye,' she said aloud, and 
flung her wreath into the hollow lurking-place of 
shadows, and heard it rustle on the oaken coffin-lid. 

The sun was slanting hotly towards the west, the 
poplar-trees flickering their parched leaves in the 
heat; athwart the light and shade bright, darting, 
flying things shot; even the place of the dead was 
vibrating with life. 

' More life and fuller,' said the woman's heart. 

And so in due time she returned to the love she 
had once refused and the happiness she was yet to 
realise. But though new joys and beautiful children 
became her lot, the warning voice of the pessimist 
sometimes reached her in moments of anxious 
watchings by the bed of a suffering child, in silent 
places where only the wind stirred, on the dusky 
wings of the midnight, when through the still house 
there rolled the menacing echo of the past 
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THE MANXMAN 

By hall CAINE 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times.— 'M^th the exception of Tk^ ScaUgoai^ this is unqnestion- 
ably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hsill Caine's novels . • . The 
Manxman goes verv straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable boojc, throbbing with hmnan interest' 

The Guardian. — 'A stor^ of exceptional power and thoroujgh originality. 
The greater portion of it is like a Greek tragic drama, in the intensity of its 
interest, and the depth of its overshadowing gloom. . . . But this tragedy is 
merely a telling background for a series of brilliant sketches of men and 
manners, of old-world customs, and forgotten ways of speech which still 
linger in the Isle of Man.' 

The Standard.—' A singularly powerful and picturesque piece of work, 
extraordinarily dramatic. . . . Taken altogether, The Manxman cannot fail 
to enhance Mr. Hall Caine's reputation. It is a most powerful book.* 

The Morning: Post— 'If possible, Mr. Hall Caine's work, Tk§ ManX' 
many is more marked by passion, power, and brilliant local colouring than its 

{)redecessors. ... It has a grandeur as well as strength, and the picturesque 
ieatures and customs of a delightful country are vividly painted. * 

The World. — ' Over and above the absorbing interest of the stonr, which 
never flags, the book is full of strength, of vivid character sketches, and 
powerful word-painting, all told with a force and knowledge of local colour.' 

The Queen. — ' Tkt Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. It will be read smd re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.' 

The St James's Gazette.—' Tlu Manxman is a contribution to litera- 
ture, and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of that deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction. ... It is not possible 
to part from The Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approvaL' 

— Edmund Gosse. 

The Christian World. — 'There is a great fascination in being present, 
as it were, at the birth of a classic ; and a classic undoubtedly The Manxman 
is ... He who reads The Manxman feels that he is reading a book which 
will be read and re-read by very many thousands with human tears and 
human laughter.' 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in the 'Sun.'— 'This if a very fine and great 
story — one of the finest and greatest of our time. . . • Mr. Hall Caine reaches 
heights which are attained only by the greatest masters of fiction. ... I think 
of the great French writer, Stendhal, at the same moment as the neat 
English writer. ... In short, you feel what Mr. Howells said of Tolstoi, 
*'This is not like life ; it is life." ... He belongs to that small minority o# 
the Great Elect of Literature.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is not too much to say that it b the most powerfnl 
story that has been written in the present generation. . . . The love of Pete, 
his simple-mindedness, his sufferinup when he has lost Kate, are painted with 
a master-hand. ... It is a work otgenius.' ^ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, si Bbdfobd Stibbt, W.C 
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THE BONDMAN 

By hall CAINB 

With a PhotogntTore Portndt of the Author. 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

Mr. GUdstone. — ' Tht Bondman is a work of which I reoogniae the 
freshness, yigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity ofainu' 

The Timet. — ' It u impossible to denj originality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire its forceful directness, and the oolonal 
grandeur of its leading characters.' 

The Academy. — 'The language of The Bpndman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical English ; its interest never flags, and its situations and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a splendid novel. 

The Speaker.— 'This is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has yet 
written, and it reaches a level to which fiction very rarelv attains. • • . We 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work be degraded by the title of 
" novel " that we are almost tempted to consider its claim to rank as a prose 
epic* 

The Scotsman. — *Mr. Hall Caine has in this work placed himself 
beyond the front rank of the novelists of the day. He has produced a story 
which, for the ingenuity of its plot, for its literary excellence, for its delinea- 
tions of human passions, and for its intenselv powerful dramatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional literature of our time, and fit to rank with 
the most powerful fictional writing of the past century.* 

The Athenaeum. — 'Crowded with incidents.' 

The Observer. — ' Many of the descriptions are picturesque and power- 
ful. ... As fine in their way as anything in modem literature.' 

The Liveqx>ol Mercury. — ' A story which will be read, not by his con- 
temporaries alone, but by later generations, so long as its chief features — high 
emotion, deep passion, exquisite poetry, smd true pathos — have power to 
delight and to touch the heart.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' It is the product of a strenuous and sustained 
im^iginative effort far beyond the power of any every-day story- teller.' 

The Scots Observer. — ' In none of his previous works has he approached 
the splendour of idealism which flows through Tki Bondman.* 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'A remarkable story, painted with vigour 
and brilliant effect.' 

Tlie St James's Gazette. — 'A striking and highly dramatic piece of 
fiction.' 

The Literary World. — 'The book abounds in pages of great force and 
beauty, and there is a touch of almost Homeric power in its massive and 
grand simplicity,' 

The Liverpool Post— 'Graphic, dramatic, pathetic, heroic, full of 
detail, crowded with incident and inspired by a noble purpose.' 

The Yorkshire Post—' A book of lasting interest.' 
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THE SCAPEGOAT 

By hall CAINE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone writes : — 'I conffratalate ^ou npon T%i Scapegoat Wi% m work 
of art» and especially upon the noble and skilfully drawn character of Israel.' 

Mr. Walter Besant, in 'The Author.'— 'Nearly every year there stands 
out a head and shoulders above its companions one work which promises to 
make the year memorable. This year a promise of lasting vitality is distinctly 
made by Mr. Hall Caine's Scape^nxt, It is a ^eat book, great in conception 
and in execution ; a strong book, strong in situation and in character ; and 
a human book, human in its pathos, its terror, and its passion.' 

The Times. — 'In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author's 
previous efforts. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a character which 
any romandst in the world might be proiid to have created, and the tale of 
her parents' despair and hopes, smd of her own development, confers upon 
Thi Scapegoat a distinction which is matchless of its kind.' 

The Gnardian. — ' Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly his own. He is in a way a Rembrandt among novelists. His 
figures, striking and powerful rather thsm beautiful, stand out, with the 
ruggedness of their features developed and accentuated, from a background 
of the deepest gloom. . . . Every sentence contains a thought, and every word 
of it u balanced smd arranged to accumulate the intensity of its force.' 

The Athensram. — ' It u a delightful story to read.' 

The Academy. — ' Israel ben Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters in modem fiction.' 

The Saturday Review. — ' This is the best novel which Mr. Caine has 
yet produced.' 

The Literary World. — ' The lifelike renderings of the varied situations, 
the gradual changes in a noble character, hardened and lowered by the 
world's cruel usage, and returning at last to its original grandeur, can only 
be fully appreciated by a perusal of the book as a whole. ' 

The Anti- Jacobin. — ' It !s, in truth, a romance of fine poetic ouality. 
Israel Ben Oliel, the central figure of the tale, is sculptured rather than arawn : 
a character of grand outline. A nobler piece of prose than the death of 
Ruth we have seldom met with.' 

The Scotsman. — ' The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine's previous 
productions. Nay, it will in some respects rank above them. It will take 
Its place by the side of the Hebrew histories in the Apocrypha. It is nobly 
and manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.' 

The Scottish Leader.—' Tk€ Scapegoat is a masterpiece.' 

Truth. — ' Mr. Hall Caine has been winning his way slowly, but surely, 
and securely, I think also, to fiune. You must by all means read lus 
absorbing Moorish romance. The ScapegocU.* 

The Jewish World. — 'Only one who had studied Moses could have 
drawn that grand portrait of Israel ben OlieL' 
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THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume^ pria 6s. 

The AtfaeiueiiiiL— ' It is lo full of interest, and the chartcters are so 
eeeentiically humorous jet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it . . • The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in Sction. * 

The Academr. — 'The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
'* heavenly twins^ — are delightfullv funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and genins for 
mischief — in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice — are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters.* 

The Daily Telegraph.—' Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment' 

The World. — 'There is much powerful and some beautiful writing in 
this strange book. ' 

The Westminster Gazette.— 'Sarah Grand ... has put enough obser 
vation, humour, and thought into this book to furnish forth half-a-dosen 
ordinary novels.' 

Punch. — *The Twins themselves arc a creation : the epithet "Heavenly" 
(or these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.* 

The Queen. — * There is a touch of real genius in TAi Heax>€nly Twins,* 

The Guardian. — 'Exceptionally brilliant in dialogue, and dealing with 
modem society life, this book has a purpose — to draw out and emancipate 
women. * 

The Lady.—* Apart from its more serious interest, the book should take 
high rank on its literary merits alone. Its pages are brimful of good things, 
and more than one passage, notably the episode of "The &>y and Uie 
Tenor," is a poem complete in itself, and worthy of separate publication.' 

The Manchester Examiner. — *As surely as Tess of the cTUrhtrvilUs 
swept all before it last year, so surely has Sarah Grand's IJeavenly Tktins 
provoked the greatest attention and comment this season. It is a most 
daringly original work. . . . Sarah Grand is a notable Woman's Righter, 
but her book is the one asked for at Mudie's, suburban, and seaside libraries, 
and discussed at every hotel table in the kingdom. The episode of the 
** Tenor and the Boy" is of rare beauty, and is singularly delicate and at the 
tame time un-English in treatment.' 

The New York Critic. — 'It u written in an epigrammatic style, and, 
besides its cleverness, has the great charm of freshness, enthusiasm, and 
poetic feeling. ' 
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IDEALA 

A STUDY FROM LIFE 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 



The Morning Post.— ' Sarah Grand'i Ideala, ... A clever book in 
itself, is cbpecially interesting when read in the light of her later works. 
Standing alone, it is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest mind seeking 
in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. . • . IdtaJa 
is original and somewhat daring. . . . The story is in many ways delightful 
and thought-suggesting.' 

The Literary World. — ' When Sarah Grand came before the public in 
1888 wiih Ideala^ she consciously and firmly laid her finger on one of the 
keynotes of the age. . . . We welcome an edition that will place this minute 
and careful study of an interesting question within reach of a wider circle of 
readers.' 

The Liverpool Mercury. —'The book is a wonderful one — an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — ^ Ideala has attained the honour of a fifth 
edition. . . . The stir created by Ihe Heavenly Twins, the more recent 
work by the same authoress, Madame Sarah Grand, would justify this step. 
[deala can, however, stand on its own merita.' 

The Yorkshire Post — * As a psychological study the book cannot £ul to 
be of interest to many readers.' 

The Birmingham Gazette. — ' Madame Sarah Grand thoroughly deserves 
her success. Ideala, the heroine, is a splendid conception, and her opiniom 
are noble. . . . The book is not one to be forgotten. 

The Woman's Herald.— 'One naturally wishes to Know something of 
itie woman for whose sake Lord Downe remained a bachelor. It must be 
confessed that at first Ideala is a little disappointing. She is strikingly 
onginal. ... As the story advances one forgets these peculiarities, and can 
find little but sympathy and admiration for the many noble qualities of a 
very complex character.' 

The Englishman.—* Madame Sarah Grand's work is fur from being a 
common work. Ideala is a clever young woman of great capabilities and 
noble purposes. . . . The orginality of the book does not lie in the plot, but 
in the authoress's power to see and to describe the finer shades of a character 
which Is erratic and impetuous, but above all things truly womanly.' 
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OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 
In Oni Volume^ price 6i. 

The Daily Telegrapli.— 'Six stories bj the gifted writer who still diocwes 
to be known to the public at Urge by the pseudonym of "Sarah GnuuL" 
In re^|ard to them it is sufficient to say that ther (Usplay all the qnalities, 
stylistic, humorous, and pathetic, that have placed the author of Ideala and 
Tki Htavtnly 7\vins in the Tcry firont rank of contemporary novelists.' 

The Globe. — * Brief studies of character, sympathetic, and suggesting that 
** Sarah Grand " can do something more than startle by her nnconventioDality 
and boldness.' 

The Ladies* Pictorial. — 'If the volume does not achieve even gre^tei 
popularity than Sarah Grand's former works, it will be a proof that fiuhion, 
and not intrinsic merit, has a great deal to do with the success of a book.' 

The Pall Mall Gasette.— ' All are eminently entertaining.' 

The Spectator. — 'Insight into, and general sympathy with widely 
differing phases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with Yivid distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are qualifications foi 
work of the kind contained in Our Manifold Nature which Sarah Grand 
evidently possesses in a high degree. . . . All these studies, male and female 
alike, are marked by humour, pathos, fidelity to life, and power to recognise 
in human nature the frequent recurrence of some apparently incongruous 
and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes visible, helps to a com- 
prehension of what might otherwise be inexplicable.' 

The Speaker. — 'In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only be known by those who read for them- 
selves this admirable little volume. In freshness of conception and origihality 
of treatment these stories are delightful, full of force and piquancy, whilst 
the studies of character are carried out with equal firmness and delicacy.' 

The Guardian. — * Our Manifold Nature is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it fails to make them 
*' rise to touch the spheres," renders them exceedingly interesting.' 

The Morning Post — ' Unstinted praise is deserved by the Irish story, 
*' Boomellen," a tale remarkable both for power and pathos.' 

The Court Journal. — Our Manifold Nature is simply full of good things, 
and it is essentially a book to buy as well as to read.' 

The Birmingham Gazette. — ' Mrs. Grand has genuine power. She 
analyses keenly. . . . Her humour is good, and her delineation of character 
one of her strongest points. The book is one to be read, studied, and acted 
upon.' 
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THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 

Tn One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Times. — 'This is a noTel of sensation. But the episodes and 
incidents, although thrilling enough, are consistently subordinated to sensa- 
tionalism of character. . . . There is just enough of the coral reef and the 
palm groves, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate rather than to 
present the local colouring. Yet when he dashes in a sketch it is done to 
perfection. . . . We see the scene vividly unrolled before us.' 

The Daily Telej^ph.— 'The story is full of strong scenes, depicted 
with a somewhat lavish use of violet pigments, such as, perhaps, the stirring 
situations demand. Here and there, however, are purple patches, in which 
Mr. Stevenson shows all his cunning literary art — the description of the 
coral island, for instance. . . . Some intensely graphic and dramatic paees 
delineate the struggle which causes, and a final scene . • . concludes this 
strange fragment from the wild life of the South Sea. ' 

The St James's Gazette. — 'The book takes vour imagination and 
attention captive from the first chapter — nay, from the nrst paragraph — and it 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.' 

The Standard. — 'Mr. Stevenson gives such vitality to his characters, 
and so clear an outlook upon the strange quarter of the world to which he 
takes us, that when we reach the end of the story, we come back to dvilisa- 
tion with a start of surprise, and a moment's difficulty in realising that we 
have not been actually away from it' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' We are swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven- 
ture is told vrith that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson's 
greatest charm as a story-teller.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises — in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed.' 

The World. — ' It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know- 
ledge of human nature which makes certain creations of Mr. Stevenson's pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met in the flesh. Grisly the book 
undoubtedly is, with a strength and a vigour of description hardly to be 
matched in the language. . . . But it is just because the book is so extra- 
ordinarily good that it ought to be better, ought to be more of a serious whole 
than a mere brilliant disj^lay of fireworks, though each firework display has 
more genius in it than is to be found in ninety-nine out of every nundred 
books supposed to contain that rare quality.' 

1 he Morning^ Post — ' Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed in none of Mr. Stevenson's previous works. . . . We 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osboume has contributed to the tale, 
but there is no chapter in it which any author need be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, or which is wanting in vivid interest.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, sx Bidpoed STssrr, W.C 



THE MASTER 

By L ZANGWILL 

With a Photograviire Poitnit of tlie Aothor 

In One Voiumtt price 6s, 

VLommg Post — ' The merits of the book aie great. Its lance of obserra- 
tion is wide ; its sketches of character are frequently admirably drawn. . . . 
It is extremely refreshing, after a surfeit of recent fiction of the prevalent type, 
to welcome a really clever work by a writer who is certainly not hampered 
by conventional prejudice.' 

The Queen. — * It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like Tie 
Master, a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
thev would in life. ... I venture to sav that Matt himself is one of the most 
striiung and original characters in our notion, and I have not the least doabC 
that 7a^ Master will always be reckoned one of our classics.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . 
Quite the best novel of the year.' 

Literary World.—' In The Master, Mr. ZangwUl has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and striking story of patience and passion, of 
sorrow and success, of art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powofiil 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its completeneb:». . . . The work, thoroughly 
wholesome in tone, is of sterling merit, and striken a truly tragic chord, which 
leaves a deep impression upon the mind.' 

Jewish World. — * For a novel to be a work that shall live, and not merely 
please the passing taste of a section of the public, it must palpitate with the 
truth of human experience and human feeling. . . . Such a novel is The 
Master^ Mr. 2Langwiirs latest, and assuredly one of his best works. Interest 
in the story is sustained from beginning to end. From the first page to the 
last we get a scries of vivid pictures that make us feel, as well as understand, 
not only the personalitv and environment of his characters, but the motives 
that compel, like fate, their words and actions.* 

Leeds Mercury. — * The Master is impassioned and powerful, and, in our 
judgment, is vastly superior to Children of the Ghetto, From the first page to 
the last the book is quick with life, andf not less ouick surprises. . . . The 
impression which the tHx>k leaves is deep and distmct, and the power, from 
start to finish, of such a delineation of life is unmistakable.' 

Liverpool Mercury.—* The accomplished author of Children of the Ghetto 
has given us in The Master a book written with marvellous skill, and charac- 
terised by vivid imaginative power. It is not a volume to be taken up and 
despatched in a leisure evening, but one to be studied and enjoyed in many 
an hour of quiet, or to be read aloud in the family circle, when the toils of 
the day have given place to retirement and peace.' 

London ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bkdpou) Street, W.C 



CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

A Study of a Peculiar People 

By I. ZANGWILL 

In One Volume^ pria 6/. 

The Times. — ' From whatever point of view we regard it, it is a remark- 
able book.' 

The Athenaeum. — ' The chief interest of the book lies in the wonderful 
description of the Whitechapel Jews. The vividness and force with which 
Mr. Zangwill brings before us the strange and uncouth characters with which 
he has peopled his book are truly admirable. . . . Admirers of Mr. Zangwiirs 
fecund vnt will not fail to find flashes of it in these pages.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' Altogether we are not aware of any such minute, 

C.phic, and seemingly faithful picture of the Israel of nineteenth century 
ndon. . . . The book has taken hold of us.' 

The Spectator.—' Esther Ansel], Raphael Leon, Mrs. Henry Goldsmith, 
Reb Shemuel, and the rest, are living creations.' 

The Speaker. — ' A strong and remarkable book.' 

The National Obserrer.— ' To ignore this book b not to know the East 
End Jew.' 

The Guardian. — 'A novel such as only our own dajrcould produce. A 
masterly study of a complicated psychological problem m which every factor 
is handled with such astonishing aexterity and intelligence that again and 
again we are tempted to think a really good book has come into our hands.' 

The Graphic. — 'Absolutely fascinating. Teaches how closely akin are 
laughter and tears. ' 

Black and White. — ' A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, full 
of sympathy, vivid in the setting fortn, and occasionally most brilliant. Such 
a book as this has the germs of a dozen novels. A book to read, to keep, to 
ponder over, to remember.' 

W. Archer in 'The World.' — 'The most powerful and fascinating book 
I have read for many a long day.' 

Land and Water. — 'The most wonderful m«lti-coloured and brilliant 
description. Dickens has never drawn characters of more abiding indi- 
viduality. An exceeding beautiful chapter is the honeymoon of the Hyams. 
Qiarles Kingsley in one of his books makes for something of the same sort. 
But his idea is not half so tender and faithful, nor his handling anything like 
so delicate and natural.' 

Andrew Lan^^ in 'Lonraan'a Mag^ine.' — 'Almost every kind of 
reader will find Children of the Ghetto interesting.' 

T. P. O'Connor in 'The Weekly Sun.'— 'Apart altogether from iu 
great artistic merits, from its clear portraits, its subtle and skilful analysis of 
character, its pathos and its humour, this book has, in my mind, an immense 
interest as a record of a generation that has passed and of struggles that are 
yet going on.' 

The Manchester Guardian.—' The best Jewish novel ever written.' 
London I WxLLIAM HEINEMANN, ax BsDroiD Stkibt, W.C. 
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THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 

Grotesques and Fantasies 
By I. ZANGWILL 

With over Ninety lUuttratioiu bj Phil Mat and Othen 

In One Volume^ price 6i. 

The AthefUMim. — ' Several of Mr. Zangwill'i contempoiarj Ghetto diar- 
acters have already become almost classical ; but in The King tf Schn^rrtrt 
he goes back to the Jewish community of the eighteenth centary for the 
hero of his principal stury ; and he is indeed a stupendous hero . • • anyhow, 
he is well named the king of beggars. The iMustrationt, by Phil May, add 
greatly to the attraction of the book.' 

The Saturday Reriew. — ' Mr. Zangwill has created a new figure in 
fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire series of adventures is a 
triumphant progress. . . . Humour of a rich and active character pervades 
the delightful history of Manasses. Mr. Zangwill's book is altogetner very 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Phil Bffay and other 
artists.' 

The Literary World.— 'Of Mr. Zangwill's versatility there is ample 
proof in this new volume of stories. . . . More noticeable and welcome to 
us, as well as more characteristic of the author, are the fresh additions he has 
made to his long series of studies of Jewish life.' 

The St James's Gazette. —' Tht King of Schnorrtrs is a very fascinating 
story. Mr. Zangwill returns to the Ghetto, and gives us a quaint old-world 
picture as a most appropriate setting for his picturesque hero, the beggar- 
ting. . . . Good as the story of the arch-schnorrer is, there is perhaps an 
even better "Yiddish" tale in this book. This is •* Flutter- Duck." . . . 
Let us call attention to the excellence, as mere realistic vivid description, of 
the picture of the room and atmosphere and conditions in which Flutter-Duck 
and her circle dwelt ; there is something of Dickens in this.' 

The Daily Teleg:raph.— * The King of Schnorrtrs, like Children §f the 
GhtiiOt depicts the habits and characteristics of Israel in London with pains- 
taking elaborateness and apparent verisimilitude. TTU King of Schnorrtrs is 
a character-sketch which deals with the manners and customs of native and 
foreign Jews as they *' lived and had their being" in the London of a century 
and a quarter ago. ' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * It is a beautiful story. The King of Schnorrtrs 
is that great rarity — an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'On the whole, the book does justice to Mr. 
Zangwill's rapidly-growing reputation, and the character of Manasseh ought 
to live.' 

The World. — *The exuberant and even occasionally overpowering 
humour of Mr. Zangwill is at his highest mark in his new volume, Tlu 
King of Schnorrtrs, ' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedford Steibt, W.C 



THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By 1. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 



The Cambridge (UniTenity) Review. —* That the book will have 
readen in a future generation we do not doubt, for there is much in it that it 
of lasting merit.' 

The Graphic. — 'It might be worth the while of some industrious and 
capable person with plenty of leisure to reproduce in a volume of reasonable 
size the epigrams and other good things witty and serious which 7*A/ Premitr 
and th€ Paint tr contains. There are plenty of them, and many are worth 
noting and remembering.* 

St. James's Gazette. — ' The satire hits all round with much impartiality ; 
while one striking situation succeeds another till the reader is altogether 
dazxled. The story is full of life and " go " and brightness, and will well 
repay perusal.' 

The AthenaeuoL — ' In spite of its close print and its five hundred pages 
The Premier and the Painter is not very difficult to read. To spoik of it, 
however, is difficult It is the sort of book that demands yet defies quotation 
for one thing ; and for another it is the sort of book the description of which 
as " very clever *' is at once inevitable and inadequate. In some ways it is 
original enough to be a law unto itself, and withal as attractive in its 
whimsical, wrong-headed waj, as at times it is tantalising, bewildering, even 
tedious. The theme is politics and politicians, and the treatment, wbUe for 
the most part satirical and prosaic, is often toached with sentiment, and 
sometimes even with a fantastic kind of poetry. The several episodes of the 
story are wildly fanciful in themselves and are clumsily connected ; but the 
streak of humorous cynicism which shows through all of them is both curious 
and pleasing. Again, it has to be claimed for the author that — as is shown 
to admiration by his presentation of the excellent Mrs. Dawe and her cook- 
shop — he is capable, when he pleases, of insight and observation of a high 
order, and therewith of a masterly sobriety of tone. But he cannot be 
depended upon for the length of a single page ; he seeks his effects and his 
material when and where he pleases. In some respects his method is not, 
perhaps, altogether unlike Lord Beaconsfield's. To our thinking, however, 
ne is strong enough to go alone, and to go fur.' 

The Worid. — ' Undeniably clever, though with a somewhat mixed and 
eccentric cleverness.' 

The Morning Post — 'The story b described as a "fimtastic romance," 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the last of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent characters of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading politicians is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in propriA persond. Both the "Premier" and 
"Painter" now and again find themselves in the most critical tituatioos. 
Certainly this is not a storv that he who runs may rcavl, bat it is cleverly 
original, and often lightened by bright flashes of wit' 

LOMOOM ; WILUAM HEINEMANN, si BaoFoao Sraur, W.C 



THE COUNTESS RADNA 



By W. £. NORRIS 

In Ofu Volume^ priu 6i. 

The Times. — ' He b a remarkably even writer. And this nofd k alnott 
as good a medium as any other for studying the delicaqr and dezteritj of 
his workmanship.* 

The Natioiud Obtenrer.— 'Interesting and well written, ms all Mr. 
Norris's stories are.* 

The Morning^ Post— 'The fidelity of his portraiture is remarkable, and 
it has rarely appeared to so much advantage as in this brilliant novel. * 

The Saturday ReTiew.— < Tk* Countess Radna^ which iu author not 
unjustly describes as " an unpretending tale," avoids, by the grace of its style 
and the pleasant accuracy of its characterisation, any suspicion of boredoBL* 

The Daily News.—' TJu Countess Radna contains many of the qualities 
that make a story by this writer welcome to the critic. It is caustic in style, 
the character drawing is clear, the talk natural ; the pages are strewn with 
good things worth quoting.' 

The Speaker. — 'In style, skill in construction, and general "go,** it is 
worth a doten ordinary novels. ' 

The Academy.— 'As a whole, the book is decidedly well written, while 
it is undeniably interesting. It is bright and wholesome : the work in £act 
of a gentleman and a man who knows the world about which he writes.* 

Black and White. — *The novel, like all Mr. Norris's work is an ex- 
cessively clever piece of work, and the author never for a moment allows his 
grasp of his plot and his characters to slacken.' 

The Gentlewoman. — ' Mr. Norris is a practised hand at his craft. lie 
can write bright dialogue and clear English, too. 

The Literary World. — 'His last novel, The Countess Radna, is an ex 
cellent sample of his style. The plot is simple enough. But the story 
holds the attention and insists upon being read ; and it is scarcely possible 
to say anything more favourable of a work of fiction.' 

The Scotsman. — 'The story, in which there is more than a spice of 
modem life romance, is an excellent study of the problem of mixed marriage. 
The book is one of good healthy reading, and reveals a fine broad view of life 
and human nature.* 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'This is an unusually fresh and well- written 
story. The tone is thoroughly healthy ; and Mr. Norris, withou! being in 
the least old-fashioned, manages to get along without the aid of pessimism, 
psychologv, naturalism, or what is known as frank treatment of the relations 
between the sexes.' 

The Westminster Gazette.—' Mr. Norris writes throughout with much 
liveliness and force, saying now and then something that is worth remember* 
ing. And he sketches his minor characters with a mm touch.' 

London s WILUAM HBINEMANN, si BsDiroao Stsksi. W.C 



A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volunu^ price 6s. 

The Speaker.—* A Victim rf Gcod Luck is one of those breety itories of 
his in which the reader finds himself moving in good society, among men 
or women who are neither better nor worse than average humanity, but who 
always show good manners and good breeding. . . . Suffice it to say that the 
story is as readable as any we have yet had from the same pen«' 

The Daily Telegraph.—'^ VicHm of Good Luck is one of the brightest 
novels of the jrear, which cannot but enhance its gifted author's well-deserved 
fame and popularity.' 

The World. — ' Here is Mr. Norris in his best form again, giving us 9n 
impossible story with such imperturbable composure, such quiet humour, 
easy polish, and irresistible persuasiveness, that he makes us read A Victim 
cf^ Good Luck right through vnth eager interest and unflagging amusement 
without being aware, until we regretfully reach the end, that it is just a 
ftircical comedy in two delightful volumes.' 

The Daily Chronicle.—' It has not a dull page from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can read a book like this with real pleasure. ' 

The Globe. — 'Mr. W. E. Norris is a writer who always keeps us on 
good terms with ourselves. We can pick up or lay down his books at will, 
but they are so pleasant in style and equable in tone that we do not usually 
lay them down till we have mastered them ; A Victim of Good Luck is a 
more agreeable novel than most of this author^s.' 

The Westminster Gazette.— '.<l Victim of Good Luck b in Mr. Norris's 
best vein, which means that it is urbane, delicate, lively, and flavoured 
with a high quality of refined humour. Altogether a most refreshing book, 
and we take it as a pleasant reminder that Mr. Norris is still very near 
his highwater mark.' 

The Spectator. — ' Mr. Norris displays to the full his general command of 
narrative expedients which are at once happily invented and yet quite natural 
— which seem to belong to theirplace in the book, just as a keystone belongs 
to its place in the arch. . . . Tne brightest and deverett book which Mr. 
Norris has given us since he wrote Tko Rogue,* 

The Saturday Reriew. — ' Novels which are neither dull, unwholesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, that A Victim of Good 
Luck . . . ought to find a place in a book-box fUled for the most part with 
light literature. . . . We think it will increase the reputation of an already 
very popular author.' 

The Scotsman. — ^ A Victim of Good Luck, like others of this anthof's 
books, depends little on incident and much on the conception and drawing df 
character, on clever yet natural conveisation, and on the working out, with 
masterly ease, of a novel problem of right and inclination.' 
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THE POTTER'S THUMB 

By flora ANNIB STBBL 

In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The PaU Mall Bodget — ' For this week the 011I7 norel worth mentiooing 
ii Mrs. Steel's The Potter's Thumb. Her admirable Fnm tks Five Riven, 
fince it dealt with native Indian life, was naturally compared with Mr. 
Kipling's stories. In The Fetter's Thumb the charm which came from the 
freshness of them still remains. Almost every character is oonTindng, and 
some of them excellent to a degree.' 

The Globe.— 'This is a brilliant story— a story that fascinates, tinging 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest' 

The Manchester Gnardian. — * The impression left upon one after reading 
The Fetter's ThMmh is that a new literary artist, of very great and unusuu 
gifts, has arisen. ... In short, Mrs. Steel must be congratulated upon having 
adiieved a very genuine and amply deserved success.' 

The Glaag^ow Herald. — ' A clever story which, in many respects, brings 
India very near to its readers. The novel is certainly one interesting alike to 
the Anglo- Indian and to those untra veiled travellers who make tneir only 
voyages in novelists' romantic company.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is a capital story, full of variety and movement, which 
brings with great vividness before the reader one of the phases of Anglo> 
Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and sympathetically, and much of the 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which she brings 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. The Potters 
Thumb is very good reading, with its mingling of the tragedv and comedy 
of life. Its evil woman f^r excellerue ... is a finished study. 

The Westminster Gazette. — 'A very powerful and tragic story. Mrs. 
Steel gives us again, but with greater elal>oration than before, one of those 
strong, vivid, and subtle pictures of Indian life which we have learnt to expect 
from her. To a reader who has not been in India her books seem to get 
deeper below the native crust, and to have more of the instinct for the Oriental 
than almost anything that has been written in this time.' 

The Leeds Mercury. — ' The Potter's Thumb is a powerful story of the 
mystical kind, and one which makes an instant appeal to the imagination of 
the reader. . . . There is an intensity of vision in this story which is as re- 
markable as it is rare, and the book, in its vivid and fascinating revelations of 
life, and some of its limitations, b at once brilliant and, in the deepest and 
therefore least demonstrative sense, impassioned. ' 

The National Observer. — 'A romance of East and West, in which the 
glamour, intrigue, and superstition of India are cunningly interwoven and 
artfully contrasted with the bright and changeable aspects of modem European 
society. " Love stories," as Mr. Andrew Lang once observed, "are best done 
by women " ; and Mrs. Steel's treatment of Rose Tweedie's love affair with 
Lewis Gordon is a brilliant instance in point So sane and delightful an 
episode is rare in fiction now-a-days.' 
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FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Timet. — 'Time wms when these sketches of native Punjibi societj 
would hmTc been considered a curiosity in literature. They are sufficiently 
remarkable, even in these days, when interest in the "dumb millions" ii 
India is thoroughly alive, and writers, great and small, vie in ministering to it 
They are the more notable as being the work of a woman. Mrs. Steel has 
evidently been brought into close contact with the domestic life of all classes^ 
Hindu and Mahomedan, in city and village, and has steeped herself in their 
customs and superstitions. . . . Mrs. Steel's book is of exceptional merit 
and freshness.' 

Vanity Fair. — < Stories of the Punjaub— evidently the work of one who 
has an intimate knowledge of, and a kindly sympathy for, its people. It is 
to be hoped that thb is not the last book of Indian stories that Mrs. Steel 
will give us. ' 

The Spectator. — ' Merit, graphic force, and excellent local colouring are 
conspicuous in Mrs. Steel's Frwn the Fivi Rivtrs^ and the short stories of which 
the volume is composed are evidently the work of a lady who knows what 
she is writing about.' 

The Glasgow Herald.—' This is a collection of sketches of Hindu life, full 
for the most part of brilliant colouring and cleverly wrought in dialect The 
writer evidently knows her subject, and she wntes about it with unusual 
skill.' 

The North British Daily Mail—' In at least two of the sketches in Mrs. 
Steel's book we have a thoroughly descriptive delineation of life in Indian, or 
rather, Hindoo, villages. " Ganesh Chunel " is little short of a masterpiece, 
and the same might ht said of " Shah Sujah's Mouse." In both we are made 
the spectator of the conditions of existence in rural India. The stories are 
told with an art that conceals the art of story-fblling.' 

The Athenaeum. — 'They possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula- 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.' 

The Leeds Mercury. — ' By no means a book to neglect. . . . It is written 
writh brains. ... Mrs. Steel understands the life which she describes, and she 
has sufficient literary art to describe it uncommonly welL These short 
stories of Indian life are, in fact, ^uite above the average of stories long or 
short . . . There is originality, insight, sympathy, and a certain dramatic 
instinct in the portrayal of character about the book.' 

The Globe. — ' She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
they live and move and speak, with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fancies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
"Shah Sujah's Mouse," the gem of the collection — a touching talc of 
unreasoning fidelity towards an English "Sinny Baba"— is a tmy bit of 
perfect writing.' 

London 4 WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BBorORD STmBBT, W.C 



THE LAST SENTENCE 

Bv MAXWELL GRAY 

I 

Author of < The Silence of Dean Maitlind,' etc. 
In One Volume^ price 6f . 

The Standmrd. — ' Ths Last Stnteme is a remarkable itorr; H aboonds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment nagiy and the 
diaracters are well drawn and consistent.' 

The Saturday Reriew.— ' There is a great deal as well as a great variety 
of incident in the story, and more than twenty years are apportions to it ; bat 
it never seems over-crowded, nor has it the appearance of tevenu stories roUed 
Into one. TfU Last Sentence is a remarkable novel, and the more to become 
its strong situations are produced without recourse to the grosser forms of 
immorality.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' One of the most powerful and adroitly- worleed- 
out plots embodied in any modem work of fiction runs through 71U Last 
Sentence. . . . This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained Ibioe 
and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.' 

The Morning Post — ' Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that n 
both culture<i and picturesque, and while avoiding even the appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming events cast a shadow before them so as to ezdte 
and entertain expectation. ... It required the imagination of an artist to 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful evil-doer, and 
which affords an affecting climax to a rather fascinating tale.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — ' This is a very strong story. ... It contains much 
rich colouring, some striking situations, and plenty of thoroughly living 
characters. The interest is of a varied kind, and, though the hero is an 
aristocrat, the pictures of human life are by no means confined to the upper 
circles.' 

The Leeds Mercury. — 'It shows a command of the resources of the 
novelist's art which is by no means common, and it has other oualities which 
lift it far above the average level of the circulating library. It is written with 
a literary grace and a moral insight which are seldom at fault, and from first 
to last it is pervaded with deep human interest. ' 

The Queen. — 'Maxwell Gray has a certain charm and delicacy of style. 
She has mastered the subtleties of a particular type of weak character until 
she may be almost called its prophet.' 

The Lady's Pictorial.— 'The book is a clever and powerful one. . . . 
Cynthia Marlowe will live in our memories as a sweet and noble woman ; one 
of whom it is a pleasure to think of beside some of the 'emancipated ' heroines 
so common in the fiction of the day.' 

The Manchester Courier.— ' The author of The Silence of Dean Maiiland 
gives to the reading world another sound and magnificent work. ... In both 
these works Maxwell Gray has taken " Nemesis ' as his grand m^tif. In each 
work there sits behind the hero that atra cura which poisons the wholesome 
draueht of human joy. In each is present the corroding blight that comes 
of evil done and not cuscovered.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, si Bidfosd Strut, W.C 



THE NAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East 

By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Athenaepm. — ' There is no one bnt Mr. Kipling who cmn make hit 
readers taste and smell, as well as see and hear, the East ; and in this book 
(if we except the description of Tarvin's adrentures in the deserted dty of 
Gunvaur, which is perhaps less clear-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
himself. In his faculty for getting inside the Eastern mind and ihowmg its 
queer workings Mr. Kipling stands alone.' 

The Academy. — ' Tks Naulahka contains passages of great meift. 
There are descriptions scattered through its pages which no one but Mr. 
Kipling could have written. . . Whoever reads this novel will find much of 
it hard to forget . . . and the story of the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the b^t passages in modem fiction.' 

The Times. — 'A happy idea, well adapted to utilize the respective ex- 
perience of the joint authors. ... An excellent story. . . . The dramatic train 
of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between Sitabhai 
and Tarvin, the alternate crudeness and ferocity of the girl-queen, the 
susceptibility of the full-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waiting in the distance 
with the horses, and frettin? as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slinking home at the dawn after a fruitless nighrs hunt — the whole 
forms a scene not easily effaced from the memory.' 

The Glassfow Herald. — 'An entrancing story beyond doubt . . . The 
design is admirable — to bring into violent contrast and opposition the vndely 
differing forces of the Old World and the New — and while, of course, it 
could have been done without the use of Americanese, yet that gives a 
wonderfiil freshness and realism to the story. The design is a bold one, and 
it has been boldly carried out. • • . The interest b not only sustained through- 
out, it is at times breathless. . . . The Maharajah, the rival queens, the 
pomp and peril of Rhatore, are clearly Mr. Kipling's own, and some of the 
Indian chapters are in his best style.' 

The Speaker. — ' In the presentation of Rhatore there is something of the 
old Kiplingesque glamour ; it is to the pages of Mr. Kipling that one must 
go for the strange people and incidents of the royal household at Rhatore. 
... It is enough to saj that the plotting of that most beautiful and most 
wicked gipsy, Sitabhai is interesting ; that Sitabhai is well created ; and that 
the chapter which describes her secret meeting with Tarvin is probably the 
finest and the most impressive in the book.' 

The Bookman.—' The real interest of the book is m the life behind the 
curtains of the Maharajah's palace. The child Kunwar, his mother, the 
forsidcen Zulu queen, the ^p^ with her wicked arts, are pictures of Indiar 
life, which even Mr. Kipling has not surpassed.' 

Loinx>N : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, si BsDrORD Stribt, W.C 



CORRUPTION 

By PERCY WHITE 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Speaker.— 'In his fint book, Afr, BaiUy-Mdrtin^ Mr. White give 
us a remarkable picture of the sordidness of life in a snborbiin hoosehold. In 
the present volume he rises to a higher social level, and treats of rising members 
of Parliament, of political leaden, and even of Prime Ministers. . . . The 
sketches of types are both forcible and true.' 

The Pall Mail Gazette.— 'None can travel over Wm brip;htly-writtcn 
pages without being gladdened by the little flashes of epieram which light up 
the scene for us, or stirred by the shrewdness and worldly wisdom which he 
has put into the mouths of his characters. One of the charms of the ho6k 
lies in the conviction that its author knows the world, and is full of a fatoad, 
full knowledge, and therefore sympathy with the foibles, passions, and sins 
with which it abounds. ... It is a sermon preached on Uie old ifischylian 
text, that the evil doer must always suffer. The book is a drama of biting 
intensity, a tragedy of inflexible purpose and relentless result' 

The DailT Newa.— 'Will appeal to many tastes. There is intrigue 
enough in it tor those who love a story of the ordinary kind, and the political 
part IS perhaps rather more attractive in its sparkle and variety of incident 
than the real thing itself.' 

The Daily Telegraph.—' Corruption more than fulfils the brilliant pro- 
mise oi Mr, Bailey- Martin, ... As its title indicates, it deals with the political 
and social cankers of the day, which it lays bare with a fearless and unerring 
touch.' 

The Standard.— 'The scenes in the South of France are particnlarly well 
done ; without any attempt at local colour Mr. White has caught the atmos- 
phere skilfully, and there are one or two clever touches of which he appears 
unconscious. Taking the book as a whole, it is written with ease and Know- 
ledge, and has about it nothing of the amateur.' 

The Graphic — * A very able piece of work.' 

Black and White. — 'The risqu^ situation is wrought with brilliance and 
subtilty. ... Mrs. Mannering recalls Becky Sharp ; and Carew is a typical 
man of the day. . . . Mr. Percy White assuredly takes rank with the foremost 
of the society writers.' 

The Globe. — 'A graphic picture of social life.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — ' The characters are well conceived and cleverly 
portrayed ; the dialogue is crisp and sparkling. There is not a dull moment 
m the volume.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bidpoed SraKET. W.C 



MR. BAILEY-MARTIN 

By PERCY WHITE 

with a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The "nmes. — ' Mr. White has written an audacioui book.' 

The Athenarain. — ' Mr. White, with the aid of the necessary Qualltic 
dry humour and delicate irony — succeeds nearly all the time. . . . The char- 
acter is one exceedingly difficult to portray. . . . Mr. White has resisted the 
temptation to force and exaggerate the note, and this is probably the secret of 
his success.' 

The Speaker. — 'There is cleverness enough in Afr, Bad/dy Martin to 
furnish forth a doxen novels. ... It shows not only a remarkable knowledge 
of contemporary life, but a keen insight into character, and a consideraUc 
degree of hterary power.' 

The Dailjr Telegraph.—* The book teems with smart sajrings and graphic 
characterisations, and cannot fail to make a mark among the deverest noreb 
of the year.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' The book must be pronounced a well-nigh un- 
qualified triumph.' 

The Literary World. — * Afr, Bai/ev-Afartin is one of those books whose 
opportune arrival serves to reconcile the critic to his task. . . . Bright, fresh, 
vigorous in action, and told with a wealth of incident and humour.' 

The New Bndget, in a criticism on Mr. Percy White as a n^ve/ist, says:-^ 
' In my opinion, you are by far the cleverest of the younger— or shall I smy. 
youngest ? — generation of writers, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Street 
. . . Your prose possesses in a high degree what I may call the lyrical note. 
At times jrou write like a poet rather than a writer of prose. . . . You serve 
in no school, and imitate no man. ... In Afr. Bai/ty-Afartin, though you 
write with an affectation of wholly dispassionate observation of your snob and 
his set, there is underl3ring that attitude a measureless contempt for your hero 
(if I may call him so) and his friends, which bites like an acid.' 

The National Obserrer. — ' Admirably clever, and deserving to be read by 
those who are bored with the average novel' 

The Bookman. — ' One of the cleverest novels we have seen for many a 
day. . . . Take away from the average man a little of his affectation, and all 
his responsibilities ; add some impudence, and the production of a Bailey- 
Martin is highly probable. We congratulate Mr. White on the yigour and 
vitality of his novel ' 

The Scotsman. — ' When it is remembered that this story is told by Mr. 
Bailey-Martin himself, and with a great air of Terisimilitude, it will be seen 
bow able the book is as a piece of literature. ... It will interest and enter- 
tain every one who takes it up.' 

LowDOii: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BiDroaD Sraiir, W.C 



TERMINATIONS 

By henry jambs 
In One Volume^ price 61. 

The Timet.—' All the itoriet are told bj a man wfaote heart and loel are 
in his profession of literatiure.' 

The Mornlnfl; Poet— 'The discriminattng will not £ul to recognise in 
the tales composing this ▼olome workmanship of a Teij high order and t 
wealth of imaginative fiuicj that is, in a measure, a revelation.* 

The Atheamim.— ' The appearance of TermintUiom will in no way shake 
the general belief in Mr. Henry James's accomplished touch and <vwwi»ftwi of 
material On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long sinee foregoneb end 
will inaease the respect of his readers. . . . With soch passages of trenchant 
wit and sparkling obserration, sorely in his best manner, Mr. James m^ht tp 
be as satisfied as hb readers cannot fidl to be.' 

The Daily News. — ' Mr. James is a critic of life rather than a maker d 

stories ; his appeal is more to the intellect than to the in\^Lgination. Ttrmina- 
Hons is a collection of four stories written with that choicenesi and oondsenes 
of phrase that distinguishes the work of the literary artist . . . TJU Altar ^ 
the Dead is more mystic and imaginative. Mr. James finds phrases that 
expreu incomparably well the more spiritual longings of our nature, and this 
story is full of tender suggestiveness.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' What strikes one, in £ict, in every comer of 
Mr. James's work is his inordinate cleverness. These four tales are so clever, 
that one can only raise one's hands in admiration. The insight, the sympathy 
with character, the extraordinary observation, and the neat and dexterous 
phrasing— these qualities are everywhere visible.' 

The Scotsman. — ' All the stories are peculiar and full of a rare interest' 

The Manchester Guardian.—' ... But with TTU Altar of tht Dmd 
it is far otherwise. To attempt to criticise a creation so exquisite, so instinct 
with the finest and purest human feeling, so penetrated with the fi&stidioas 
distinction of a sensitive spirit, would indeed be superfluous, if not impertinent. 
On its own lines, we know of no more beautiful, truer prose poem in the 
English language, and to have written it is to have formulated a claim to 
recollection which we do not think will be lightly set aside.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 21 Bedford Stukbt, W.C 



HERBERT VANLENNERT 

By C F. KEARY 
In One Volume^ prict 6s. 

The National Obsenrer. — 'Qerer cfaancterintioD, natunl dialogue, 
moral sanity, and keen observation and knowledge of the world. . . . The 
minor characters are as diverse as they are numerous, and there is not a lay 
figure in the book.' 

The Daily News. — * Birbirt Vaniennert is good throughout The 
analysis of the hero's character is excellent The story is crowdMl with minor 
characters, all clearly individualised and seen in nice relation to Uieir sur- 
roundings. There is much power of observation, much knowledge of life and 
art dispUyed throughout' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' A piece of life and a work of art . . . Mr. 
Keary's men and women are solid all through. He is as honest in his presen- 
tation of life as Mr. Gissing, but he is more pointed and wittier ; he is less 
witty than Mr. Meredith, but he is more responsible. . . . Mr. Keary's work 
stands out as a very brilliant piece of honest, knowledgable, wise artistry. We 
say it deliberately, that there are very few novels of our time that bear lo 
unmistakably the grip of the master-hajid as fftrUrt Vaniennert,^ 

The St James's Gazette. — ' A novel like this helps us at once to under- 
stand, to judge, and to enjoy life; and that is to say that he has written a 
novel of the kind that only the great novelists write. From time to time there 
comes a new novel marked by a kind and degree of excellence that compels 
praise of an emphatic kind. There need be no hesitation about deciding that 
Herbert Vaniennert is such a book.' 

The Review of Reviews. — ' In Herbert Vaniennert indeed is a whole 
little world of living people — firiends and acquaintigBces whom it is not easy to 
forget' 

The Sketch. — ' Full of cleverness and a legitimate realism. Of two of the 
most strongly marked and skilfully drawn characters, one is Majmard, the 
artist of genius ; the other, a striking contrast to Majmard, is Beniard, who 
passes a serene existence in the study of metaph]rsics. Very charming and 
mteresting are Mr. Keary's bright and vivid descriptions of English country 
life and scenery in Derbyshire.' 

St Paul's. — 'The book contains much clever writing, and is in many 
respects a strong one.* 

Black and White.— 'There is abundance of skilfully drawn characters 
and brilliantly sketched incidents, which, once read, cannot be forgotten.' 

The Scotsman. — 'Mr. Keary, even when he is treading on delicate 
ground, writes with circumspection and cleverness.' 

The Bradford Observer. — ' It is a fine piece of art, and should touch its 
readers to fine issues.' 

The Manchester Courier. — ' The book is most interesting, and embodies 
a great deal of careful work, besides some very plain speaking. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BaDroao STaaar, W.C 



THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 

HATH EATEN 

By ANNIB B. HOLDSWORTH 

In One Volutne^ price 6s. 

The Literary World.— 'The novel is marked br great itieiigth, wUch 
11 aJwayi under subjection to the author's gift of restraint, so that we are made 
to feel the intensity all the more. Pftthos and humour (in the tme sense) go 
together through these chapters ; and for such qualities as eamestneai, in^ght, 
■Boral courage, and thooghtfulness, Tks Ysars tkmi tU L§cmsi kaik EmUm 
stands out prominently among noteworthy books of the time.' 

The Daily News.—' Bears out to the full the promise given by /#mmm 
TVaill, Spinster, The author has a genuine sense of humour and an eye for 
character, and if she bids us weep at Uie tragedjr of life and death, she makes 
IS smile by her pleasant handling of human toible and eooentridties.* 

The Standard.—' A worth^r successor to Joanna TraUl^ Spimitr, It is 
quite as powerfol. It has insight and s]rmpathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreorer, there is beautv in the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, tnat oucht to pve the stoir a long reign. . . . The 
charm of the bidok is undeniable ; it is one that only a clever woman, foil of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written.' 



The ReTiew of ReTiewa. — ' It has all the charm and simplicity of treat- 
ment which gave its predecessor {Joanfia Traill^ S^nsUr) its vogue.' 

The Pall Mall Gasette.— ' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel-reader.' 

The Court TonniaL— '* The moral of the book is excellent ; the style 
strong and bold. 

The Scotsman.—' The story is well told, and a vein of humour s«ves to 
bring the pathos into higher relief.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' It is sincere and conscientious, and it 
shows appreciation of the value of reticence.' 

The Manchester Courier. — 'The book is full of delicate touches of 
characterisation, and is written with considerable sense of style.' 

The Glasgow Herald.— 'Worked out with great skill and success. . . . 
The story is powerfully told.' 

The Liverpool Mercury.— 'The storj is told with sympathy and pathos, 
and the concluding chapters are touching m the extreme.' 

The Birmingham Gasette.— ' A sad story beautifully written, containing 
pure thoughts and abundant food for reflection upon the misery which exists in 
the world at the present day. The tale is particularly pathetic, but it is tme 
in character. It will be read with interest' 

The Leeds Mercury. — ' Full of powerful situations.' 
London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, sx BsDroao Stebit, W.C 



IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By K LYNN LINTON 

In One VolumCy price 6s. 

The Speaker. — * Mrs. Lynn Linton commands the respect of her readen 
and critics. Her new story, In Haste and at Leisure, is as powerful a piece 
of writing as any that we owe to her pen.' 

The St James's Budget—' A thorough mistress of English, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton uses the weapons of knowledge and ridicule, of sarcasm and logic, with 
powerful effect ; the shallow pretences of the " New Woman " are ruthlessly 
torn aside.' 

The Literary World. — ' Whatever its exaggerations may be, In Haste and 
at Leisure remains a notable achievement It has given us pleasure, and we 
can recommend it with confidence.' 

The Court JonroaL — ' The book is a long but brilliant homily and series 
of object-lessons against the folly and immorality of the modem crmie of the 
most advanced women, who rail against men, marriage, and maternity. The 
book is immensely powerful, and intensely interesting.' 

The Daily Graphic — 'It is an interesting story, while it is the most 
tremendous all-round cannonade to which the ftiir emancipated have been 
subjected.' 

The World. — 'It is clever, and well written.' 

The Graphic — ' It is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passage that 
almost irresistibly tempt quotation.' 

The St James's Gazette.—' It is a novel that ought to be, and will be, 
widely read and enjoyed.' 

The Globe. — ' It is impossible not to recognise and acknowledge its great 
literary merit' 

The Glasgow Herald.—' In Haste and at Leisure is a striking and even 
brilliant novel.' 

The Manchester Courier. — 'In this cruelly scientific analyses of the 
*' New Woman," Mrs. Lynn Linton writes with all the bitterness of Dean 
Swift. The book is one of remarkable power.' 

London : WILLIAM H£IN£MANN, ai BaDFoaD STaasT. W.C 



CHIMiERA 

By F. MABEL ROBINSON 
In On* Volume^ price 6x. 

The SatOfday Reriew.— ' Every page of it it worth reading. The author 
lets herself to write a fuctnating book, and, in our opinion, has undoubtedly 
succeeded.' 

The World. — ' There are good things in this novel ; excellent character- 
drawing, some forcibly realistic chapters in the life of a common soldier.' 

The Daily News. — *The story is skilfully constructed, and will certainly 
add to Miss Robinson's reputation.' 

The Daily Chronicle.—' Miss Rolnnson writes but little, and writes that 
little carefully. . . • Herein also u Miss Robinson true to life, and not false 
to art' 

The Realm.—' The story is powerfiiUy written. It is worth reading.' 

The Standard. — ' All the vidssttudes of Treganna's career are interesting, 
and are vividly told.' 

The Lady. — ' A story of exceptional power and absorbing interest, earnest, 
forcible, intensely human, and of high literary merit' 

The Obaenrer. — 'The book b very ably written, and it is well worth 
reading.' 

The Globe. — ' There are in this book much power of observation, a relent 
less truthfulness, and a recognition of the value of detail. It should enchain 
the attention of the most callous reader.' 

The Sunday Times. — ' A remarkably clever sketch of a man's life and 
character. . . . The literary workmanship is good without being laboured. 
. . . We wish it the appreciation, not only of those who can distinguish good 
literature, but of those who prefer the good from the bad.' 

Black and White. — * An original plot vigorously Ueated.' 

The Daily Graphic — ' The whole story of the relations between Joseph 
Treganna and Fanny Star is very human, and handled with a breadth and 
understanding which very few women novelists of the day could hope to rival, 
while the gradual abandonment by the man of the outposts whereon he has 
planted his colours is admirable in its inevitableness.' 

Woman. — 'A superb novel, strong and full of life, packed with observation 
and humour of the deep subcutaneous sort' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bkdford STaur, W.C 



THE STORY OF 

A MODERN WOMAN 

By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON 
In One Voiume^ price 6s. 

The Times. — ' Miss Dixon shows herself no ineffective satirist of the shami 
ftod snobbishness of society.' 

The Academy. — ' No one who reads The Story of a Modem Woman will 
be likely to gainsay the excellence of its writing, and the genuine talent shown 
by Bliss Dixon.' 

The Pail Mall Gasette. — ' A snbtle study, written by a woman, about t 
woman, and from the point of view of a distinctly clever and modem woman 
hersell . . . Miss Dixon has scored a great success in the treatment of her 
novel.' 

Vanity Fair. — * The main thread of the story is powerful and pathetic; but 
there are lighter touches, wit and humour, and here and there what seem like 
shadows of people we have seen and known. ... In a word, a book to buy, 
to read, and to enjoy.' 

Black and White.—* The social sketches, with which this little story of 
modem, literary, fashionable, and Bohemian London is full, are very cleverly 
touched in.' 

The Graphic — * Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon has inherited no small share 
of her Other's literary gifts, and she adds to it a faculty of observation, and a 
constructive and narrative skill, which are of considerable promise.' 

The National Obeerrer. — ' She writes well, and shows not a little power 
of drawing character, and even of constructing a story.' 

The SWt**** — 'Miss Dixon's style excels in delicate vignettes, full of 
suggestion, and marked, above all, by that artistic restraint which is such an 
agreeable contrast to the fluency of the average woman-novel.' 

St James's Gazette. — ' Miss Hepworth Dixon knows how to write. . . . 
She can say what she wants to say in a sound, clear style, which (especially 
in the descriptive passages) is occasionally very felicitous and expressive. 
Altogether, A Modetn Woman is a work which will better repay reading than 
most of the novels of the season.' 

Illustrated London News.—* A story of which so much can trathiiilly be 
said is a contribution to art as well as to the circulating library, a conjunction 
which, in ^ese days of British fiction, is surprising.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedford Stubt, W.C 



A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

By M. HAMILTON 

In One Volume, price 6x. 

The AthensmiL — 'The chanctert are ezoeptioiiaUy distmct, the move- 
ment is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing.' 

The Pall Mall Gasette.— 'Joanna Conway is on distinctly new lines^ 
and it has given us pleasure to follow her spicy, attractive personality through 
all the phases of her carefully, finely-depicted evolution.' 

The National Obaenrer. — *A remarkably life-like picture of English 
society. The author is a keen observer. The writing is above the average.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' An excellent noveL Joanna Conway is one d 
the most attractive figures in recent fiction. It is no small tribute to the 
author's skill that this simple country girl, without beauty or accomplishments, 
is from first to last so winning a personality. The book is fiill of excellent 
observation.' 

Black and White. — * Some pleasant hours may be passed in following the 
fortunes of Joanna, the charming heroine of M. Hamilton's A Sglf-Demjin^ 
Ordinance, The book is well written, and holds the attention £rom start to 
finish. The characters are true to life.' 

The Methodist Times. — 'The story retains its interest throughout It 
contains some vividly-drawn delineations of character.' 

Woman. — 'Contains the finest, surest, subtlest character drawing that 
England has had from a new writer for years and years past' 

Public Opinion. — 'A well written and fascinating noveL It is a clever 
sketch of life in its different phases. ..." Every personage strikes one is 
being richly endowed with individuality." ' 

The Manchester Conrier. — ' A decided success. There are such women 
as Joanna Conway in the world, though, unfortunately, not so many as are 
required ; but there are few writers of the present day who can do justice to 
such a character, so poetical, and yet so practical. . . . There is humour in 
the book : the scene is chiefly in Ireland, and who can truly write of Ireland 
without humour ? but the greatest charm is in the wonderful tenderness, in 
the womanly chivalry which renders so true the title of a self-denying 
ordinance. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bbdfoed STaan, W.C 



ELDER CONKLIN 

By frank HARRIS 

In One Vobtttu, price 6s. 

Tbe llaies. — 'Ably ccmcdTed, uid sblf'ifritlen itoric*. . . , tSt. Fnnk 
Kuril hu piDved himielf at once ■ nbtle uid effective writei of fiction.' 

The Nktionkl Otwerrer. — ' Hr. Hanii'i wotk leavei on the mind ■ viTld 
impieKioil. All the itoriet in the Tolnme ue well wiitten and admiimblT 
couMnKled.' 

The Academ;. — 'Page ifiei page glow* with maiterljr invention, tendet 
patbot, eacellent wit ; altiibutei belonging to the magician* of fiction. It* 
devecnen ii often near akin to absolute geniiu ; the dexterity of the writef 
erokei not only *iirpriie*, bat raie pleainre.' 

The Pall Mali Gmsette.— ' The characters are clearly defined and con- 
blued with great ikill ; they bteathe genuinenen and tnith. There ii force 
and pathot, too, in the ttory «f Bancroft and Loo Conklin.' 

The Reriew of Reriewn. — 'There i* a fence and a cbaim, a Tiridnen 
and an originality about these tales which give them a high, if not the highest, 
place in the liteiatoie of that kind which hat been produced in the last few 
yean. Not only ii there a geoiut in the presentation of the human type* 
which are dcKribed, but they display a closeness of observation and a keenness 
of iniight into the hean of thing* which only those who have studied weuem 
civilisation in the making can appreciate.' 

The Westminiter Guette. — 'The stories are masterpiece*. They grip 
like life. And they live with one after, as living realities.' 

The Sketch.— 'There is good workmanxhip in Mr. Harris's volume, shown 
not merely in the vigoroo* stoty-tcUing. The inner idea in the tales is carefully 
wrought, and it will find a reiponse among all rcadcn who love sincerity.' 

The Bookman. — 'BIdtr Ctnklin is a masterly picture of herwm and 
paternal love, of rare intenuty and refinement, eo.existing with capadtiei for 
hideous selfishness and cruelty.' 



LOMPOM: WILLIAU HEINEIUlfH, SI BiDroan Stubt, W.C 



AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA 

By W. J. LOCKB 
In One Voiume^ price 6s. 

The TiniCt. — * In a sense this novel is belated, bein^ a straggler from the 
procession of books more or less directly concerned with the New Woman. 
This is a pity, for it is perhaps the best of the norels that have vindicated or 
modced at that tiresome female. . . . Still it may be allowed that here we 
meet with less cant, leu rancour, less prurience, less affectation of omniscience, 
more genuine philosophy, and a more careful style and more real literary 
power than in any other novel of the same schooL' 

The AtiieiMeiiiii.— ' The charmcter-drmwing is distinctly good. All the 
personages stand out well defined with strongly marked individualities.' 

The Moraing: Post—' Qytie is made undeniablv sympathetic, while the 
author's pictures of Bohemian life are bright and graphic' 

The Pall Mall Gasette.— * The merit of the book lies in the descripUon 
of the life of Clytie Davenant (the heroine) as an artist in London, of her 
friendship with Kent, her wooing by Thornton Hammerdyke, and the struggles 
of her married life. All this is portrayed, not in the grand style, but soberly, 
truthfully, and on the whole effectively.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'This clever and somewhat audacious story. . . . 
We oongratulate W. J. Locke, and shall be surprised if the reception accorded 
to his book is not such as to cause him to oongratulate himsell' 

The Review of Reviews. — ' Here is a tale of women's life in London in the 
oresent year, of varied societies, of a husband's brutality, and of a woman's 
ndelity, told with restraint, power, and originality. It is certainly one of the 
novels which mark a beginner out for attention.' 

Vanity Fair.— 'After a long course of flaccid, nerveleu books that seem 
to have no raison d*Hre^ it is refreshing to find a well-written novel whose 
characters seem "hewn from life," and act as men and women really act.' 

The Scotsman. — 'The story never dra^ and can be read from end to 
end. It seems to be a first work, and in its strength and vigour gives good 
promise for the future. The workmanship is carefiil and conscientious, while 
the characterisation is broad, human, and natural' 

The Manchester Guardian.—' In depicting the friendship between 
Clytie and Kent the author shows both power and subtlety, and may fairly 
claim to have given us something new, for the portrayal of such a relationship 
between a man and a woman standing on an equal intellectual level has not 
t>een successfiilly attempted before.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN. ai BaoroaD STaasT, W.C. 



AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of *'Thb Grbbn Carnation** 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Saturday Review.—' The powerfiiUy dramatic scene in the dancing- 
roomi at Cairo would alone make the book worth reading. The humour, too, 
pecoliar to himself b not lacking in Mr. Hichens's novel. It is undoubtedly 
an artistic success.' 

The Goardlan. — ' There is no possible doubt as to the cleverness of the 
book. The scenes are exceeding powerful.' 

The Graphic — ' The story embodies a study of remarkable subtlety and 
power, and the style is not only vivid and picturesque, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, which strike what is, perhaps, the charac- 
teristic note of late nineteenth century prose literature, is touched with some- 
thing of a poetic charm.' 

The Standard. — 'The setting of the book is vivid, and the effect of silence 
well imagined, so that the strange little drama goes on, and the reader watches 
it with an interest that does not suffer him to consider its absurdity.* 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It treats an original idea with no little skill, and 
it is written with a distinction which gives Mr. Hichens a conspicuous place 
amongst the younger story-tellers who are really studious of English diction. 
... It is marked out with an imaginative resource which has a welcome note 
of literature.' 

The Daily Graphic — 'A profoundly impressive study in psychology. 
The descriptions of the shadier side of E^ptian life are fresh and vivid ; 
indeed, Mr. Hichens has a rare power of stimulating the reader's imagination 
until it fills in what no one can write, and thus helps to create a vivid picture.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost 
none of the humour of its predecessor ( 7kt Green Catptj/ion), it is written 
with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens's three characters never fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with very considerable power, while the background of 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a sure hand.* 

LoifDOH : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 3i Brdpord Strbbt, W.C 
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A DRAMA IN DUTCH 

By 'Z Z' 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Spectator. — *Sevenl of his types are painted in with a fine oombtna- 
tioQ of breadth of eflfect and wealth of significant detaiL . . . Certainly a book 
which has not merely cleverness, bot real vitality.' 

The Speaker. — ' A novel of such remarkable merit, and written with sach 
easjr mastery of style. From first to last this striking and powerful story 
maintains a high level of excellence, betokening no 'prentice hand. It is a 
story teeming, with humour and pathos, instinct with the irony of human fate, 
and quick to apprehend the subtle twists and inconsistencies of human 
duuracter. Above all, it b deUdously original . . . and told with great spirit, 
hmnoor, and dramatic vigour. A vivid picture of a side of life upon which 
Uttle light has been cast by our novelists since Dickens laid down his pen.' 

The Morning; Poit—'On the whole realistic; this presentment of 
Holland in London has certain impressionist touches that are decidedly 
efiective. ... All the tragedy of the book centres in^e figure of Peter van 
Eyk, a creation which says much for the author's imaginative powers.' 

The DaOy Telegnwh. — * A singular little novel, which has so undeniable 
a power of its own.' (Mr. W. L. Courtnky.) 

The Globe. — 'The literary treatment is fresh and impressive. . . . The 
author shows skill in all its characterisations, his mastery of Dutch idiosyncrasy 
being obviously complete.' 

The Daily Chronicle.—' One does not care to put the book down till the 
last page is turned.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — 'Vivid in portraiture, vivacious in manner. 
. . . The combination of close observation and grim sardonic humour gives 
the book a decided charm. . . . The pathetic fi^re of Peter is drawn with a 
tenderness which indefinitely enlarges our impression of the author's dramatic 
possibilities.' 

The Weekly Sun. — ' Has the great merit of introducing us to a new 
world. . . . What a delightful creation Mrs. de Griendt is. Indeed, I should 
personally have been glad if we had had more of her. Whenever she appears 
on the stage she fills it with her presence, and you can see her, hear her, watch 
her with ^sanation and incessant interest. ... I think the reader will agree 
with me that I have not exaggerated the literary merit of this exquisitely- 
described scene.' (T. P. O'Connor, M.P.) 

The Reriew of Reviews.—' You will enjoy reading it' 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'A striking and amusing novel. ... The author 
has a pleasant gift of humour, and has sTiown distinct originality.' 

The Aberdeen Daily Free Press.— 'In the publication of this and 
kindred works, Mr. Heinemann is doing much to maintain the freshness and 
vigour of our English fiction. ... He nas seldom provided a pleasanter and 
jret more bracing work than the Drama now before us. ... As a mere story 
It will carry delight to even the most unthinking.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedford Strut, W.C 



MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS' 

By W. E. TIREBUCK 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times. — ' Since Mn. Gaskell wrote her Mary Barton we liATe seen 
no more interesting novel on the condition of the working classes. Mr. 
Tirebnck is thoroughly master of hb subject ... A vivid and impressive 
nanmtive of the great coal strike of a couple of years aga* 

The Literary World. — ' Every reader anxious to hear of a work that b full 
of brains and vigour may unhesitatingly enter Miss Grace tf All Soul f upon 
Us list of books worthy to be perused. . . . Mr. Tirebuck, not content with 
pvofiding " Grace " for our admiration, has made another claim upon our love 
oy presenting us to Nance Ockleshaw. For her sake a1on« M\\i Grac4 rf Ali 
Seuli should be read, and we hope that the novel will make its way into many 
t home, there to be considered with all the care that is due to it* 

The World. — ' The most remarkable contribution made by fiction to the 
history of the working classes since Mary Barton^ and it has a wider range 
and import of deeper gravity. It appeals directly to the thoughtful among 
readers, those who care to learn, on the object-lesson plan, the facts and 
aspects of life among the multitudes, with whom they are brought into actua! 
contact The girl who is its central figure is an original and very attractive 
character.' 

The Dailj Chronicle. — * An uncommonly well-told story, interesting from 
first to last. Mr. Tirebuck has drawn a truly delightful character in the 
miner's wife ; indeed, the whole family might well have been sketched straight 
firom the life. It is difficult to make a work of fiction at once instructive and 
entertaining, but Mr. Tirebuck has done it in Miss Grace of All Souli.^ 

The Pall Mail Gazette.—' An admirable piece of work. Here is realism 
in its proper proportions : the rude, harsh, Methody life of the northern miner 
engraved in all its essentials. Mr. Tirebuck manages to illustrate the con- 
ditions of miners' lives for us with complete fidelity. Not a touch of the 
humour, the pathos, the tragedy, the grime, the sin, and the ideals is lacking. 
. . . Mr. Tirebuck has done his work to perfection. The story is not a moral 
tract, but a work of art of great significance.' 

The Britiah Weekly.—* Mr. Tirebuck is a practised and powerful novelist, 
and in thb story he has taken us right inside the heart of the poor. Hb 
description of the collier's wife b wonderful work.' 

The Manchester Guardian.—' As a picture of working men and women, 
instinct as it b with knowledge, sympathy, passion, and conviction, we have 
seldom, if ever, read anything so good.' 

The Manchester Coorier.— * The character of Miss Grace reminds the 
reader of the heroine of Charles Kingsley*s IVestmard Ho.* 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Brdpord SraRcr, W.C 



OUT OF DUE SEASON 

By ADELINE SERGEANT 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The AthtWMBHtlL— ' Told with a force and directnesi that hold the reader'i 
attention throughout ... A stirring and interesting noveL' 

The Academy.—' As a study of character, the work is admirable.* 

The SatEurday Review.— * A finely conceived study. The book is true 
without being sordid — realistic in the better meaning of the word ; and we 
have read it with the greatest interest and some stirrings of emotion. ' 

The National Obaerver. — 'The strong and true spirit of the husband 
gives an ennobling study of humanity worth many plots. Miss Sergeant has 
risen to her earlier level in this book^ a fine study of character, and it is only 
just to say that it is also strong in detail.' 

The World. — 'A work to which the much-used adjective *' beautiful" 
may be applied with full intention and strict justice.* 

The Daily Chronicle — ' Miss Sergeant has given her best matter, treated 
in her best manner.' 

The Daily News. — 'A moving story. In the delineation of the softening 
of the man's spirit, and of the mental struggles by which he reaches to for- 
giveness of his wife. Miss Sergeant shows a hne imagination. This is the best 
book of Miss Sergeant's that has come under our notice for some time.' 

The Globe. ^-' Miss Sergeant follows her hero with a rare grasp of descrip- 
tive detail. The concluding chapters of the book reach a high level of pathos, 
dignity, and convincing humanity.' 

Black and White. — ' Gideon Blake is a fine creation ; and the, record of 
his devotion to the unworthy Emmy, and his attempted expiation of her sins, 
is forcibly wrought The closing tragedy, simply treated, is impressive. ' 

The Literary World. — ' The story is well put together, and has points of 
more than passing interest and importance.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is in the development of the great theme of a man's 
undying constancy to his erring partner, and his eventual forgiveness of her 
offence, that the author rises to a height of true dramatic power seldom attained 
in the modem novel. On its ments the story is wortny of a high place in 
contemporary fiction.' 

Birmingham Daily Poft — 'The character of Gideon Blake, the intense 
and strong-minded husband of the fragile Emmy, is a fine creation, based on 
the harder types of moral grandeur.' 

Bradford Obsenrer. — 'The tale is sincerely and tonchingly written. Its 
characters are veritable fiesh and blood.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdpord Strskt, W.C 
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